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BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 


The Author of this posthumous work was a sincere 
lover of Moral and Theological Truth. His situation 
as a Minister of the Church of Scotland, in a very 
retired part of the country, gave him abundance of 
leisure to prosecute those studies to which his affec- 
tions Were most warmly attached. Blessed with a 
sound, diseriminating, and ardent mind, highly culti- 
vated and enriched, and possessed of a well-chosen 
libraiy, adapted chiefly to his professional pursuits, he 
patiently and diligently sought for Truth, and per- 
suaded himself that he had discovered her in some of 
her essential lineaments, even though he was led to 
discard some of the opinions in which he had been 
educated. Writing to the Compiler of this Introduc- 
tion, rather more than a year before his death, he says, 

• 

Ever since I directed my studies to Theology, I not only 
considered it an imperious duty, but I found it to be an 
exalted enjoyment, to bend the whole powers of my mind, 
fearlessly, but with reverence, to the investigation of Scrip- 
ture ; and convinced that the Scriptures must be interpreted 
by the same rules which are legitimate upon any other work 
in the same language, I saw the absolute necessity of appeal- 
ing to reason as the ultimate judge of the meaning of reve- 
lation, because it is impossible there can be any other. To 
discard reason in order to be directed by revelation in the^ 
busine.ss of religion, has long appeared to me a course cqualb^ 
hopeful, as to pluck out our eyes in order that wc may je 
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directed by the sun in the business of this world. I need 
not say, that a course such as I have long pursued, and am 
still pursuiiig, has led me to conclusions very diffel*ent indeed 
from those in which I was educated ; and, upon many of the 
leading doctrines of Christianity, very different from those 
which arc held by any class of Christians with which I am 
acquainted. I must, however, adfi, that these conclusions have 
been .of the greatest advantage to myself. They have uni- 
formly tended to free the Scripture from the only objections 
which have been brought against its truth ; to enhance the 
value and importance of revelation ; to display the religion 
of Moses, and the religion of Christ, as worthy to command 
the assent of every understanding, and engage the affection 
of every heart 5 and to give to their precepts, their promises, 
and their threatenings, a commanding influence, which upon 
any other interpretation they did not possess.^^ * 

If any who peruse this work should wonder that the 
Author continued to adhere to a church, the confession 
of whose faith was so different from his own, let him 
be informed, that our Author did indeed contemplate 
his removal from the Establishment of his native coun- 
tiy, as a sacrifice which was due from him to the 
Author of Truth, and one which, it is believed, if Pro- 
vidence had been pleased to spare his useful life, he 
would have cheerfully, however painfully, made. It 
is much to be regretted that he was not enabled, as he 


♦ As the letter from wUeb the above extract is made, together 
^ith two others from Mr. Nicol, which appeared in the Monthly 
.Repository, October and December 1822, and February 1823, are 
l^n some measure connected with the subject of the following work, 
and are highly illustrative of the character and state of mind of the 


witer, it has been deemed desirable to give them entire at the end 
Biographical Introduction. — Editor. 
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purposed, to superintend the publication of his valu- 
able treatises on Adam's Apostacy “ The Exist- 
ence and Nature of the Devil “ On Faith “ On 
Justification and “ On the Unity of God, in which 
the Doctrine of the Trinity is considered, and proved 
to be equally contrary to IJ.cason and Scripture.” The 
four former treatises arc, riowever, left by him in a 
finished state, and ready for publication ; the last, on 
which he was engaged till within ^ very few days of 
his death, is so nearly completed, displays so much 
ingenious and patient research, and may be deemed 
as giving the last thoughts of a laborious student of- 
the Scriptures, that it is confidently hoped the follow- 
ing work, one of our Author’s earliest ]ierformances, 
may be so favourably received as to justify the Pub- 
lisher in laying it also before a candid and discerning 
Public. 

The Rev. James Nicol was born at Invcrieithen, 
in the county of Peebles, on the 28th September, in 
the year 17G9. His chiUlhood and youth were spent 
in the obscurity of his native village.* From the 
confined means which his parents possessed, the son 
was brought up to a mechanical occupation, in which 
he was employed for several years; not, however, to 
the neglect of that mental cultivation which is fre- 
quently, and remarkably in the present instance, car- 

* It may be interesting to the lovers of sacred literature to be 
informed, that Inverleithen is situated in the immediate vicinity, 
and within sight, of the venerable mansion of Lord Traqnair, in 
which the celebrated Goddes spent some time as domestic chaplain' 
Siec his Life, by Mason Good. 
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ricd on in spite of the most adverse circumstances. 
When his attention was turned towards the ministry, 
he acquired the rudiments of the Latin tongue from 
Mr. Tate, the schoolmaster of the village ; and after a 
short period of preparation,' during which his progress 
aj)pcars to have been very rapid, he was matriculated 
as a student in the University of Edinburgh, where he 
had as fellow-students and intimate companions, many 
gentlemen who have since acquired great reputation 
for then literary productions. From one of these,* 
the writer of this Introduction has great pleasure in 
being permitted to subjoin a generous and satisfactory 
testimony to his general character and attainments, the 
value of which, it is conceived, is not diminished hy 
the conscientious limitation which this early and long- 
esteemed friend of Mr. Nicol’s thinks proper to make 
in the concludiiig sentence: 

“ The late Mr. Nicol, Minister of Traqujur, was for many 
years one of my most intimate friends ; and besides much 
personal intercourse when we were fellow-students in Edin- 
burgh, I enjoyed, during a long period, the pleasure of his 
coiihdcntial correspondence. His natural talents were of 
the hi'st order ; and his attainments, under great disadvan- 
tages, were very distinguished. He was an excellent clas- 
sical scholai’, and thoroughly skilled in the Hebrew language, 
lie was well acquainted with polite literature in general, but 
iipplicd his mind principally to. history £ind theology. He 
was rcmai-kably studious in his habits, and capable of ex- 
iraoriliiiary application. His memory was peculiarly ready 

^ * The Rev. Jaaics Brewster, Minister of Craig, near Montrose, 

sfutlior of a volume of excellent Lectures on our Lord’s Sermon on 
the Mount. 
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and attentive. He was irreproachable and exemplary in his 
morals, amiable and cheerful in his temper, kindly and affec- 
tionate in his dispositions. He was a delightful companion, 
and a steady friend. His sentiments in regard to the doc- 
Irines of Revealed Rcli^on, were, in early life, strictly Cal- 
vinistiej and I derived much assistance from his more 
mature judgment and experience, in forming my own views 
of these important subjects. But I regretted deeply, in 
crommon witli many of his friends, that he afterwards in- 
dulged in speculations inconsistent, in our opinion, with the 
doctrines of tlu; Church of Scotland, and unprofitable for 
spiritual edification or comfort ; and which, I have reason to 
fi'.'ir, tended greatly to cast a shade over his many exccl- 
ieiicies, and to obstruct his usefulness as a Minister of the 
Cospel.’* 

'flic following sentences arc extracted from an arti- 
cle which appeared in The Caledonian Mercury,” 
soon after Mr. Nicol’s death, and which is understood 
to have been written by one who had nearer, and 
therefore better, opportunities of observing tlic actual 
eflects of our Author’s ministrations, than the friend 
from whose obliging communication the last paragraph 
is taken : 

Great as were his intellectual endowments and acquire- 
ments, they were far surpassed by the virtues of his life and 
the qualities of his heart. An open and generous frankness, 
a kind and condescending deportment, combined with the 
most inflexible integrity and unconquerafilc candour, threw 
over his whole character a moral loveliness which the most 
superficial observer felt and acknowledged. He was a stran- 
ger to the house of mirth, but a familmr friend in all the 
scenes of poverty and woe that were ai’oimd him. In imi- 
tation of his Divine Master, * he went about doing good.’ 
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And thongb he stood prominently forward as the bencvo' 
lent friend of the friendless, yet the more copious streams of 
his beneficence, by which he so often visited and refreshed 
the heart of the hunt and the miserable, flowed in silence, 
and in secret channels. A deep concern for the future and 
higher destinies of our nature, was closely entwined round 
his heart, and in his pubUc capacity he laboured hard to 
inspire his hearers with the love of God and goodness. And 
over the bed of the dying, he mingled the kindliest sympa* 
thies of the heart with the rich consolations of the Gospel of 
Peace, which are so well fitted to calm the restless anxieties 
of the hoping, yet wavering spirit, in that dread and darkest 
hour of human trial. In the circle of his family and friends, 
his every word and action revealed those kind and hallowed 
affections of the heart from which they sprung.” 

Mr. Nicol was, during the latter part of his Univer- 
sity education, (about A. D. 1797 and 1798,) himself 
a tutor in the family of Mr. Borthwick, of Crookstone, 
in Berwickshire; and nearly a year, in 1799, he taught 
the present Archibald Farquharson, Esq., of Finzean, 
in Kincardineshire. In 1802, he was called to the 
ministerial charge of the parish of Traquair. He be- 
came. connected in marriage with the sister of his 
predecessor. By this lady he had six children, the 
eldest of whom, a veiy promising boy, on whom his 
father’s hopes were fixed, preceded him in his removal 
to another world : two sons, and three daughters, still 
continue to experience a mother’s tenderness and care, 
and to be animated by the contemplation of their 
father’s talents and virtues. 


Mr. Nicol was a contributor of a number of short 
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articles to the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, conducted by 
Dr, Brewster, among which are, Baptism, Baptistry, 
Baptists, Bithynia, Cranmer, and others, known by 
the signature of (N). In the year 1805, he published 
two small volumes of Poems, chiefly in the Scottish 
Dialect,” which were favdurably received, and have 
been highly commended by competent judges. 

Our Author died on the 5th November, 1819. 

B. M. 

Glasgow^ October^ 1823. 
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LETTER I. 

Traquair Manse, Sept, 3 , 1818 . 

My dear SiKs 

Your favour of the 16th of ^ugust reached me in course of post^ 
and if I had not been precluded by circumstances, which it is need- 
less to mention, I would have answered it immediately, ***** 
Though the greater number of letter-writers find no subject more 
agreeable for Ailing a page with than themselves, yet for the m^st 
part no subject is more insipid to their correspondents. I cannot, 
however, refrain from saying, that the account which you have 
received of my sentiments is true. Ever since 1 directed my studies 
to Theology, I not only considered it to be an imperious duty, but I 
found it to be an exalted enjoyment, to bend the whole powers of 
my mind, fearlessly, but with reverence, to the investigation of 
Scripture ; and convinced that the Scriptures must be interpreted by 
the same rules which are legitimate upon any other work in the same 
language, 1 saw the absolute necessity of appealing to reason as the 
ultimate judge of the meaning of revelation, because it is impossible 
* there can be any other. To discard reason in order to be directed by 
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revelation in the business of religion^ has long appeared to me to be 
a course equally hopeful^ as to pluck out our eyes in order that wc 
may be directed by the sun in the business of this world. I need 
not say> that a conduct such as I have long pursued^ and am still 
pursuing, has led me to conclusions very different indeed from those 
in which I was educated ; and, upon many of the leading doctrines of 
Christianity, very different from those which are held by any class 
of Christians' with which I am acquainted. I must, however, add, 
that these conclumons have been of the greatest advantage to myself. 
They have uniformly tended to free the Scripture from the only 
objections which have been brought against its truth 5 to enhance 
the value Q,nd importance of revelation 5 to display the religion of 
Moses, and the religion of Christ, as worthy to command the assent 
of every understanding, send engage the affection of every heart ^ 
and to give to their precepts, their promises, and their threatenings, 
a commanding influence, which upon any other interpretation they 
did not possess. 

It gives me great pleasure to understand from you, that your suc- 
cess in Glasgow is equal to what you could expect. Indeed, 1 am 
convinced that the great point is gained when mankind arc brought 
to listen ) for 'Fruth is so adapted to gratify every desire of a rational 
being, that whenever she is allowed a patient hearing, she is almost 
sure of gaining her cause. In this respect, the whole countiy^, at 
least in this neighbourhood, has undergone a wonderful change for 
the better. Opinions which not long ago would have been heard 
with horror as blasphemy, are now the subject of fair discussion 
amongst many ^ and it was only yesterday when I happened to go 
into the house of a tradesman in my parish, whose wife has been 
long in a bad state of health, that I found him spending the few 
minutes of relaxation which his dinner-hour, allowed him, in reading 
the Vindication” of your predecessor. Though a man on the 
borders of seventy, his opinions have been completely changed 
within the last ten years 3 and though liis conduct upon that occa- 
sion, therefore, was what l had reason to expect, yet I must confess 
that 1 was not . a little surprised when he told me that he had 
received the book from another man of equal age with himself, who, 
though a constant hearer of mine, I did not at all suspect as engaged 
in such speculations. '' When such things,” to alter our Saviour's 
expression. ** are done in the dry tree, what will be done in the 
green r ^ * 

Though I have not the least doubt of the ultimate triumph of 
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Truth, yet I must confess that I have often sincerely lamented that 
her friends have sometimes thought themselves called upon to admit 
principles which I am convinced her cause did not require^ and 
which have given too much advantage to her enemies. Amongst 
them I am forced to reckon Dr. Priestley. Never man, perhaps, 
entered upon the investigation of truth with greater ardour, or 
with a more sincere wish to advance her interests •, but I must 
regret that he thought it necessary in order to defend his opinions, 
to speak so doubtfttlltf, at least, as he did speak, of the inspiration 
of Scripture, and especially of the justness of St. PauFs reasonings. 
Will you believe me when I say, that were I to attempt to level the 
whole fabric of superstition in the dust, I would draw my strongest 
arguments from St. Paul’s writings, and what is more, from his 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, which have been the strong 
bulwarks of Orthodoxy? I am happy to say, however, that Mr. 
Yates, and many other Unitarians, arc illustrious examples of a 
conduct very different. Indeed, 1 am convinced that when once the 
Scriptures are properly understood, the friends of truth will find them 
in every instance perfectly consistent with reason and common sense. 

I am not ignorant that no man has a right to set up his own 
opinions as a standard for others, nor to suppose that circumstances 
which press strongly upon his own mind, will have the same , weight 
upon the minds of all ; yet, if it were allowed us to judge from our 
own feelings, I would not hesitate to assert that the great hindrance 
to the complete reception of truth, is the seeming foundation which 
those opinions which are called the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
have in the language of Scripture Notwithstanding all that learning 
and abilities have done — and they have done much— «yet 1 must 
confess that no explanation of Original 5t», which throws its baneful 
shade over the wide surbcc of revelation, has yet been given which 
divests that subject of absurdity and contradiction, or which in a* 
satisfactory manner explains all the phenomena of the word of God. 
Even Taylor's hypothesis, though in many respects a work of extra- 
ordinary merit, appears to me to labour under^insuperable difficulties. 
I am convinced, that if ever that subject be properly elucidated — 
and I think it may be eluddated— the abettors of revelation will be 
able not merely to defend it as a doctrine that may he reconciled 
with reason and common sense, but to bring it forward as a strong 
proof of Scripture itself. The same observations are applicable to 
the Atonement, Till a more rational account tlian any wffich we 
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have of the Jewish economy^ and especially of sacrifices, is given, I 
fear much that the orthodox doctrine of the Atonement^ notwith- 
standing all its absurdity, will maintain its ground. ■ Nay, what is 
more, I suspect much the Arminian statement of Justification is 
almost as absurd, though certainly not so dangerous to morality, as 
tlje orthodox statements ^ apd will you pardon me when I say, that 
the account which the Unitarians give of that doctrine, in some 
scattered notices subjoined to tlieir excellent translation of the 
New Testament, tends not to throw much light upon the subject ? 

I confess it is much easier to shew the weakness of another's 
system, than to establish a better, or rather to establish another 
altogether free from objections j and hence, I imagine, that whilst 
the orthodox doctrines have been repeatedly proved to be altogether 
untenable, the real doctrines of Scripture, except the unity of God, 
have not yet been exhibited in all their native beauty and majesty. 
You will, perhaps, impute all this to vanity— if you do, I will not 
say, that in your present circumstances you have great reason to 
impute it to any thing else. But when you know me better, which 1 
hope will soon be the case, I trust you will find that, as Pope 
somewhere says, I am too proud to be vain/* At the commence- 
ment of a correspondence, and will you allow me to say, of a 
friendship, from Avhich I expect both pleasure and advantage, I wish 
you to bear in mind, that when 1 speak, as I have now done, of 
the state of religious knowledge, I must be understood as speaking 
of it as it is known to me. Many illustrations may have been 
given of the different doctrines which I mentioned above, which i 
have not seen, and hence many t of the objections which I could 
bring against those which I have seen, may have been already fully 
obviated. For instance, I have never seen T^e Monthly Reposi- 
tory," and hence 1 must be ignorant of many things it contains. 1 
design, however, to avail myself of it from your recommendation. 
****** [Dr.] Sonthwood Smith, I only know from his 

Reply to Thomson^— a performance which did him infinite honour. 

T hope to have the<pleasore of meeting with you some time j and 
should that happen, we could say more in an hour than we can 
write in an age. Are you never in this part of the world ? No- 
thing could give me greater pleasure than to see you at Traquair 
Manse. As it is, you can write, and I expect to hear from you soon, 

y 

* The Editor of the Christian Instructor. 
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and to receive all the information which 1 know you can give 
respecting the advancement of pure and undehled religion** in the 
world. * * *. 

I was sorry that the Turnbulls found it necessary to leave 
Scotland.^ The little leaven might have leavened a great lump j*' 
but there is no help for it, and we ofttimes cannot be certain what is 
best. Of one things howev^, I am certain^ that I am. 

My dear Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

JAMES NICOJ.. 


LETTER II. 


Traguair Manse, Mnif f>, IS If). 


Mv DEAU Sir, 

You arc by no means to suppose that I deem this meagre scrawl, 
for such 1 fear it will prove, any equivalent for your friendly letter 
which 1 received some months ago. 

When 1 tell you that 1 am writing this in bed, propped upon my 
elbow, you will believe me, when I assure you, that the sole design 
of my writing, at this time, is to inform you that I am still in the 
land of the living j” that though I have long been silent, yet my 
heart is not dead to friendship; and that though I may seem to 
have forgot the friends of truth and of religion, yet 1 have never 
ceased to rejoice in their joy^ and the very love of the dearest 
interests of religion has given you the grounds of suspecting my 
attachment, which I fear may have taken place. Instead, therefore, 
of entering into any disquisition on the interesting topics of your 
last communication, for which I feel myself at present altogethA* 
unequal, I design to> give you a sketch of my history, which will 
include my apology, and, at the same time, if such is the will of 
Providence, it may also prove to be " thq last speech, confession, 
and d}ing words’* of your friend. 

For many years I have been much subject to a stomach and . bowel 
complaint, which, though not so s^ere as to preclude me from 
performiiig the duties of iny situation, has scarcely left me a week o? 
uninterrupted good health. You may easily conceive that thhradi^a/ 

s ' 

* For the United States, 
h 
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defect III iny constitution — for such from early recollections I am 
convinced is its real character — has not been removed by the process 
of time 5 on the contrary, every year has rather increased it j and 
though the use of medicine, to which \ am obliged daily to have 
recourse, has enabled me to enjoy a good deal of happiness in literary 
pursuits, and in the society of my friends and family, yet still, upon 
the wholo, I have been making it worse. In consequence of this, 
immediately after 1 received your Ij^t letter, a yolmg gentleman in 
Edinburgh, who has long been a particular friemd of mine, and is one 
of my heritors, insisted that I would come, to town for medical 
advice, offered me every accommodation in his father’s family during 
my stay, and with his wonted generosity, sent out his father s car- 
riage to convey me to the metropolis. I need not say that 1 accepteil 
his kind invitation •, that 1 carried your letter to Edinburgh in order 
to answer it daring niy abode there 5 and that, as my other studies 
were to be broken off for two weeks, at least, 1 sincerely resolved to 
pay all my literary debts, and yours among the rest. But what is 
man 1 Notwithstanding all my virtuous resolutions, matters turned 
out in Edinburgh very differently from what I expected. Uneasy, 
and even sick with medicine, unable almost to command a single 
hour from the attention and solidtude of my friends, and hoping 
that every succeeding day would prove more propitious to thought 
than the present, the whole two weeks that I remained in Edinburgh 
passed away without my ever putting pen to paper, and I returned 
home improved in my health, but quite dissatisfied with the manner 
in which my time was allov^ed to s)ip away. All this may do very 
well ‘y but how has the long interval been filled up from your return 
to the present day ? To shew this,i[ must go backwards a little. 1 
have been busily employed for several years in elucidating some of 
the peculiar doctrines of revelation ; and in giving a view of them 
ijj^hich appeared to me not only entirely new, but, as far as I can 
judge, much more rational, and 1 must add, much more scriptural, 
than any with which I am acquainted. I was engaged with Original 
Sin at the time when Wardlaw’s " Unitarianism Incapable,'* &c. fell 
into my hands. 1 must State that the doctrine of the Trinity was not 
included in the plan which I had chalked out for myself. 

My reason for leaving it out was, not because I did not deem it 
of the very first importance, but because 1 despaired of throwing 
any new light upon the subject, afid because the other doctrines 
which I fondly persuaded mysetf I could eidiibit in a light that 
would make them perfectly irresistible, would, in all probability. 
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occupy all that remjiined of a life not very good at* the heei^ and 
certainly at that particular period rather precarious. But in reading 
over Wardlaw, I could not help observing, th.it all that had been 
done in defence of the primary principles of all religion, whether 
natural or revealed, was so very far from t^ilencing the orthodox, 
that they only seemed to gather fresh courage from every attack 
made upon them ; and/ half in jest and half in earnest, I began to 
fill the margin, of his volume l|ith notes as I went along, vdiich 
might serve as ita^randa^ if ever I should think of turning uiy 
attention to that subject. As the margin soon was crowded, I had 
recourse to separate slips of paper,, and many of my notes I wrote 
more fully out afterwards at by-hoHrs, if you wdll excuse the expres- 
sion. At the period of my return from Edinburgh, therefore, I had 
a large mass of observations, of Explanations of texts and of exposi- 
tions of sophisms which were employed by the orthodox,- all lying 
by me. I need not add, that in the course of composition, many 
arguments for the Unity of God, w^hich I had not met with^ many 
new elucidations of texts, which are generally brought forward by 
both parties, occurred to me 5 aiul even upon this subject I began to 
flatter myself that I might do something for the interests of religion. 
My j)apers, however, though valuable to myself, I well knew, could 
he (»f no value to any other person, from the detached manner in 
w iiich they were written 3 and as I had then completed Original 
Sill, 1 set to the copying and extending and forming into 0 whole 
the insulated materials I had by me, and in a short time 1 got so 
immersed in the investigation, that I lost sight of every thing else ^ 
and wishing, with the greatest jenthusiasm, to add one labour more 
to what 1 had done, I brought ’on myself a return of my former 
complaint, which my journey to Edinburgh had a little mitigated 3 
and as 1 have not been able for many yciirs to sit at my desk when 
writing, from a pain at my breast, 1 was under the necessity 6f 
standing 3 and the constant standing about three weeks ago brought 
on a swelling and inflammation in both my limbs, which has confined 
me to bed, and put a stop to all my operations. I am, however, 
getting fast better 3 any degree of fever which I had is gone, and 1 
hope in a few days to resume, with more caution, my labours. This, 
then, is the real state of the matter. I could not tliink of writing to 
you without entering at some length into the subject of yours. 1 
could not do that without spending a day or two upon it i and a 
day or two, in the way in which 1 felt my mind, ^med an age, as 
it might probably hihder me -from finishing my Essay 3 for the state 
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of my health ib far from being good ^ and 1 lipped^ by telling you 
the truth, and shewing you the effect* of my silence, to obtain yonr 
forgiveness. I have now, however, been brought to a sense of my 
duty -y I have made a confession of what I otherwise would, perhaps, 
not have done, and I wilt wilh some hope of your pardon *****. 

You must write me soon, notwithstanding my deliiil^uency. 1 
will prove a better child the time to come. Send me all the 
Tiews, not abont trade and manufactures, but about soinething else, 
which is of infinitely more importance, the snecess of truth and true 
religion. Am I never to see yifu ? *******^ 

I must conclude, then, by assuring you that 1 am. 

My dear Sir, 

Yours most sincerely, 

.TAMES NICOL. 


I.E1TER III. 

Traquali" Marne, Sept. 28, 181 fL 

My D£AR Sir, 

1 dare say you will now be concluding that my friendship i» 
nothing but a pretence, and that the letters yon receive from me, 
are nothing but words of course, designed to amuse you, and to 
while away an insipid hour. Were I called to refute this idea, 1 am 
not sure that I could bring any proof which would at all serve tiiat 
purpose to any person, and yet, yon may believe me, the idea would 
be totally unfounded. Various causes have had considerable inflii- 
ehce, not only in effecting it, but even in excusing my silence 
to myself. * From your last letter, 1 anticipated the pleasure of 
seeing you at Traqnair Manse long before this, and of receiving 
more iufonnation from you in a single day, than a correspondence 
by writing could convey in a year ; and 1 have always found, too, 
that what is thrown out in a moment of social intercourse, possesses 
a frej^ness and a raciness, if 1 may use these terms, which notliing 
that mstils coldly from the pen can ever possess. I have, likewise, 
as I formerly told you, unhappily for myself, though, perhaps, very 
happily for my correspondents, plunged headlong into the gulf of 
polemical theology, without *niuch prospect of ever getting out of 
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that “ bottomless pit/* which the ortliodox, in the restless blind- 
ness of their understanding, if the niiderstanding had any hand in 
Itf have dug for their opponents. Need 1 mention^ too^ that this 
is actually my birth-day, when I enter uponiiny fiftieth year, with a 
constitution never robust 3 but now, worn out with every thing but 
grief and dissipation 5 and thongh I .have already forced my way 
tiirongh many an intricate labyrinth, yet a weary distance still 
awaits me, and. tny growing infirmities, while they render me less 
able for exertion, are continually calling upon me to quicken niy 
pace. I do not know il[ 1 mentioned i% before, but the truth is, that 
owing to these circumstances, and the love w-tiich I have to the 
cause, which I believe a good one, my conscience constantly upbraids 
me, whenever I am employed in any thing but that which I men- 
tion 3 and though this may not vindicate, it will account for my 
‘'iience, without an impeachment of the affection of my lieart. 

1 formerly told you that 1 had entered upon a consideration of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and that 1 was led to that consideration 
f)y the publication of Wardlaw's performance against Yates. From 
the cursory manner in which I must; have mentioned this circum- 
stance, 1 sec from your last that you have formed an inaccurate idea 
of jiiy design. My design is not to revise, and to refute in that re- 
visal, the statements and reasonings of Wardlaw, but to accomplish a 
still more important and arduous work, by investigating the subject 
ill all its different aspects and bearings 3 and thus to refute the 
doctrine, rather than any particular defender of it. In the accom- 
plishment of this design, however, you will cosily see, that the 
assertions of Wardlaw will not be forgotten, especially as he has 
attempted to furbish anew the blunted weapons of his predecessors. 

1 have endeavoured to pay particular attention, with what success it 
does not belong to me to sky, to what may be called the metaphysi- 
cal discussion of the question, whether it be possible that the ortho-* 
dox doctrine can be true ? My reason for doing this, is, that if it 
can be shewn, and 1 flatter myself that I have shewn, that the 
orthodox doctrine is by no means a mystery, as its* abettors would 
have us to believe, and as many of its opponents seem to admit, but 
a plain and palpable contradiction, and which, therefore, caunpt 
possibly be truk' 3 all attempts to prove it from Scripture must be in 
vain 3 for should Scripture be brought to prove it, it could not esta- 
blish it, but overturn itsdf. The only writers, with whom I am 
acquainted, who, to any extent, have attempted the same thing, are 
Clarke and Priestley, men whose minds were of the very first order. 
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Though Clarke’s hypothesis appears to me altogether untenable, yet 
I cannot but admire his clear and forcible and discriminating reason- 
ings respecting the proprefnhity of the Supreme Being, and wish 
that men of similar abilities had pursued the path of which he had 
fairly taken possession. Priestley, with powers which have seldom 
been equalled, wanted the Coolness and the patience of Clarke ; and 
the nature of his controvimy with Horsley, as well as numberless 
other pursuits, precluded him from doing what he otherwise would 
have done, upon the primary question. Had I not imagined it pos- 
sible to push the inquiry still further than they have done, and to 
give a broader basis to the grand conclusion, that it is impossible 
-that there can be any thing but one God in one person^ I would 
not have entered the held on which the power of their sagacious 
and argumentative understandings was so conspicuously displayed. 
From this, you are by no means to. suppose that I neglect, or even 
treat lightly, the arguments which both parties draw from Scripture 
in support of their respective doctrines. 1 have considered every 
text that deserves notice, and if I do not deceive myself, I liavc 
brought forward something new upon most if not upon all. I can- 
not but add, that I have just now finished a section upon Eternal 
Generation, some part of which I once thought of sending to you 
with this, in which I have come to a conclusion, which you may 
think perhaps a paradox, if not a contradiction, that though God 
must of necessity have possessed the power of acting from eternity, 
yet still it is absolutely impossible, that any act or exertion of that 
power, whether necessary or contingent, can be eternal— a conclusion 
which is not only contrary to what all the orthodox mmt admit, but 
to what many of their opponents positively assert. Price, whom on 
account of his amiable disposition and superior abilities, notwith- 
standing his opinions are different from mine, 1 can admire and love, 
says in one of his sermons, It is self-evident, that the Almighty 
Being, who existed from eternity, might have exerted his power 
from eternity," Now, though this is the decision of no mean mind, 
yet 1 think that I could legitimately prove, that it is absolutely 
impossible that any of the Almighty's acts or exertions can be eter- 
nal, in the proper sense of that -term. In short, upon Price's prin- 
ciple, I do not see bow it would be possible to disprove the eternal 
generation of the Son. But enough of Metaphysics, 

1 received your kind present with pleasure, and return you my 
sincere thanks. Tlie extracts from Dr. [Southwood] Smith were 
not new to me, as i am in possession of his masterly performance. 
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*Thc pamphlet of your friend is excellent;* and I am sorry that 
such a person should leave the country, as he must have done much 
good hud he remained among you. The argument which be chiefly 
employs, and which he presses hom^ upon old. orthodox, with equal 
force and skill, has not often been alluded to... Indeed, that Chris- 
tianity should be so much corrupted., as the Scriptures affirm it 
would be, in the dark ages, is « fact altogether unaccountable, upon 
the supposition of the. truth of the common doctrines. Upon that 
supposition the coiTuption would Be r^lly nothing j for the Popish 
doctrines of Original Sin, the Trinity, the Atonement — all the pri- 
mary doctrines, in shoiH, are tlie same as those of the Protestant ; 
and hence the primary doctrines of Christianity would have remained 
free from corrui)tion, and all that ignorance and superstition would 
have done, would be only that of adding a few senseless articles to 
tlicm, without blending them. The corruption of which the apostles 
.^])eak was not of this kind — ^ilf was to enter into the very vitals of 
every article which Christ taught. Upon the receipt of your letter, 
I sent to Edinburgh for your Sermoii,t which I perused with great 
pleasure ; and must confess, that the allusions whic.i you make to 
the English Liturgy did not appear to me so foreign from our mode 
of worship as you suppose. The truth is, though we have no set 
forms of prayer, yet the expressions employed in the English forms, 
are so similar to the expressions employed by the Scottish clergy, 
that your argument seemed to me to suffer nothing, from your 
appeal to examples taken from the Euglish Prayer-Book. 1 must 
tell you, however, that 1 was disappointed in your passing over so 
slightly, those passages of Scripture to which the orthodox appeal 
as instances of prayer addressed Christ. But when I say so, I 
am convinced that you could not have elucidated these, without a 
good deal of verbal criticism, which would have been altogether 
inadmissible in a popular discourse. Hence you will see that my 
disappointment had its origin, not in your neglecting to do what 
you ought to have done, but in my wish that you had done what did 
not properly lie in your way. You merely state that the phrake 

calling upon the name of Christ,*' which the orthodox bring for- 
ward so obtrusively, upon every occasion, is a false translation, and 

* The Layman’s Letter to the Protestant, (see Mon. Repos. XIV. 441 ,) the 
author of which soon afterwards lemored to Gibraltar. 

1 * The Father of Jeans, the Chiisdan’s God, or Doctrine of Scripture 
concerning the Object of Religious Worship contrasted vdth prevalent Forms 
of Prayer. 
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that it is capable of another version. I am convinced tliat this is 
the case ; but I am not sure that the Greek will bear the translation 
which the Unitarians generally give it. I think an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the use of phrase in the New Testament^ and 
with the circmnstancea'in which the persons who are said to call on 
Christ were placed^ and what is more* with the Gredc of the Sep- 
tuagint* might lead ns to n translation* not only more just than 
either of the two generally adopted by the two parties^ but perfectly 
free from giving the least handle to the orthodoi^., doctrine. To 
explain the subject^ however^ is not the work of a letter. * * * 
With kindest wishes for you^ and the most ardent desire for the* 
cause of truth, 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours most affectionately, 

JAMES NlCOr. 



AN ESSAY ON SACRIFICE, 
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SECTION I. 

Of the Institution and Nature of Sacrifice in (reneral. 

XiiouGH there is perhaps no subject connected with 
our holy religion which has employed the learning and 
ingenuity of men more than Sacrifice^ yet there is per- 
haps no subject whicfi is still involved in greater ob- 
s(rurity, and upon which the minds of men arc more 
divided. Tlic reason why the descriptions which have 
been given of this stupendous edifice arc always imper- 
feetj and ofttiines false, may perhaps be found in the 
conduct of theologists, who, instead of seeking infor- 
mation by surveying minutely its internal structure, 
have either viewed it from a distance, or have ap- 
proached only to a few of its prominent parts. But 
even before parts can , be described with accuracy, aiuj 
their relations and dependencies properly ascertained, 
it is necessary not only to walk about Zion, and to 
tell the towers thereof,’" but to enter the gates of that 
venerable temple, to explore its sacred recesses, and, 
by holding communication with the awful Power who 
resides there, to learn the connexion of its various 
apartments, and the design and import of its holy 
ministrations. 

' The reader is by no means to imagine that I have 
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the vanity to hope that what is now to be offered upon 
this interesting subject will illumine what is dark, or 
correct what is deformed in the writings of others: 
but if I can contribute any thing to the accomplish- 
ment of these important purposes ; or if there be any 
reward for those who sincerely and ardently endeavour 
to accomplish them, my labour will not be vain. 
One thing is certain, that whatever opinion we form 
respecting the end and import of sacrifices, it ought 
to be consistent with the perfections of God to whom 
they were offered, and with the nature and circum- 
stances of man who was commanded to offer them. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten, that as the subject, fi-om 
the number of sacrifices which were enjoined, as well 
as from the number of ceremonies which attended this 
immolation, is extensive and intricate, it is. but just to 
demand that the interpretation given should be appli- 
cable, not to a part, but to the whole ; not to one 
sacrifice only, but to all tlie sacrifices which were 
appointed. 

It is not my intention — ^because it does not appear 
to be of much importance — to enter particularly into 
the controversy which has long been agitated, whether 
sacrifices were at first appointed by God, or were a 
human invention, which the Almighty was afterward 
pleased to sanction. Hid as the question is in the 
darkness of the most remote antiquity, and silent as 
the Scriptures are respecting it, it would be folly to 
expect that the reasonings on either side, which must 
of necessity be hypothetical, will ever silence the ob- 
jections on the other. But whilst the antiquity of 
thw origin precludes the possibility of positive infer- 
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mation, and is therefore hostile to the complete eluci- 
dation of the subject, it is calculated, I apprehend, to 
throw as much circumstantial evidence into the scale 
of their divine origin, as may satisfy every candid mind. 

The exact period when Abel and Cain offered their 
sacrifices, it may be impossible to ascertain : but a very 
few years must have elapsed from the creation of the 
world to that event. The time, therefore, in which hu- 
man invention could have been exerted, must have been 
short ; the number of individuals upon the earth must 
Viave been small ; the circumstances which could have 
roused invention must have been few ; and the em- 
ployments which must have occupied their attention to 
supply their wants, must have been many and labori- 
ous. From the manner, too, in which the sacrifices.of 
Cain and Abel arc mentioned, a person, I imagine, may 
perceive that these were not the first. Not only is there 
no hint given that they wore a novel invention, but the 
original words which our translators have rendered “ in 
process of time,” indicate, not obscurely, as may be ob- 
served from the version on the margin [^at the end of the 
days], that it was the fixed period formerly appointed for 
that solemn service. The temper and conduct of the 
offerers likewise, arc described in such a manner as to* 
lead me to conclude that their minds were familiarized 
to the practice, and that, from fomyjr experience, they 
expected the Being to whom tlicy sacrificed would 
testify his acceptance of their oblations. As a pro- 
bable conjecture, too— for I give it no higher name — 
I have sometimes thought, that Cain, before he had 
divested himself of those moral and religious principles 
which in early years warm and animate every heart ; 

B 2 
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“ before tlie powers of his soul were enslaved by vice,” 
or .the repetition of wickedness had hardened his mind 
so as to prepare him for the murder of his brother ; 
must have received that attestation of divine favour 
which was now denied him. This, and this only, will 
fully account for the evident disappointment which he 
felt, and which prompted his revenge against his bro- 
ther. The common supposition, too, which I think 
highly probable, that that attestation was given by fire 
descending from heaven, or imparted by the Shcchinah, 
to consume the sacrifice, will account for the conviction 
which Cain had, that the burning of Abel’s sacrifice 
was a mark of divine regard, as it would have been 
possible to have given it an opposite character if custom 
had not fixed its import. The same circumstance will 
account for the conduct of the brothers in offering 
sacrifices without putting fire under them, which they 
seem to have done, but which it is probable they would 
not. have done, had they not expected a divine interpo- 
sition. It will likewise account for the expostulation 
which God afterwards addrbssed to Cain ; If thou 
doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ?” — that is, from 
the tokens of divine regard which thou already hast 
received, when thy temper and conduct were good, 
thou mayest rest assured that if such had been still 
thy temper and CQnduct, God would have continued 
to signify his acceptance of thy offering. 

But what appears to have more weight, is, the man- 
ner in which the Almighty was pleased to watch over 
his new-born offspring, and to lead them to the know- 
ledge and the imitation of himself. We are c^ain 
that when God created our first parents, he, though 
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not personally, yet by some visible symbol, appeared to 
them daily, and familiarly communicated his instruc- 
tions as a man doth to his friend. Their situation and 
circumstances, as I will afterwards prove, imperiously 
demanded this. Destitute of the experience of former 
ages ; unassisted by art, and uninformed by science ; 
unaccustomed even to the use of language, whicfi ap- 
jjears necessary, not only to communicate thought, but 
even to the exercise of thinking; unqualified for abstract 
speculation, or for arriving at general conclusions by 
long and patient induction; — the children to whom 
(Jod had given birth must at least have been misera- 
ble, if not have perished, if their Father had not watched 
over their infancy, and conducted them by the hand at 
almost every step. That this intercourse between man 
and his Maker continued to the time which we are 
now contemplating, is certain. The conference which 
God had with Cain after the murder of his brother, is 
nothing but a continuation of the same familiar inter- 
course ; and that it was not then renewed, after it had 
been suspended, is evident? from the words of Cain : 
‘‘ Behold thou hast driven me out this day from the face 
of the earth ; and from thy face shall I be hid : and I 
shall he a fugitive and vagabond in the earth.” No- 
thing, I apprehend, can be meant by his being hid 
from the face of God, but his being driven from the 
place where the Shechinah, the visible symbol of the 
Divine presence, resided, and from the midst of which 
the Almighty had from the beginning delivered his 
\vill to man. 

To suppose that men, during the period that this 
familiar intercourse subsisted, introduced external cere- 
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monies into the worship of Crod^ without his appoint- 
ment, is, I apprehend, what the circumstances of the 
case will not allow. I say external ceremonies, because 
I can perceive a difference in will-worship, to use the 
apposite phrase of the ' apostle, when it terminates in 
practice, and when it teri^jiinates in speculation. Ex- 
tern^ ceremonies have, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, the properties of matter, are open to the 
senses, and cannot be introduced without drawing the 
attention and rousing the opposition of every pious 
mind. But errors of a speculative nature partake ot 
the properties of mind, are neither visible nor tangi- 
ble, and hence, by imperceptible gradations, insinuate 
themselves into the heart. The latter may be supposed 
much more easily to corrupt the principles of religion, 
than the former the practice of it. And I suspect that 
the history of reli^on will confirm this opinion, and 
prove that errors in principle not only precede and 
produce errors in practice, as the fountain sends forth 
the stream, but that errors in speculation must have 
taken deep root in the mind, must have acquired con- 
siderable strength, before they have the boldness to 
appear in practice — before they throw off shame in 
* the presence of men, and fear in the presence of God. 

I beg leave to add, though it is not absolutely neces- 
sary, that the same reason which makes errors in 
speculation precede errors in practice, makes men 
abandon errors in practice much sooner than errors in 
speculation. External ceremonies, when they have no 
foundation in scripture, are perceived as soon as men 
allow themselves to think, because th^ continually 
force themselves upon the senses ; but errors in spepu- 
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lation, from their very nature, make no impression 
upon the senses, and hence for a long time elude the 
grasp even of the most acute understanding. The 
history of the Reformation, if contemplated by a phi- 
losophic mind, would, I apprehend, supply ample 
illustration of this observation. 

But to return : I remark, that upon the supposition 
of the human origin of sacrifices, external ceremonies 
were introduced into religion without the appointment 
of God, not by the careless and wicked, who, it may 
be supposed, might have recourse to their own inven- 
tions as a substitute for moral righteousness, and as 
means to silence the accusations of conscience, but by 
the righteous and the good. Now, it is not to be 
imagined that the moral and pious mind of Abel would 
introduce into the service of God a human invention — 
an invention, too, which does not appear to lie so open 
and obvious as some suppose — ^without receiving autho- 
rity from the Object of worship, with whom be had 
daily intercourse. The sentiments of reverence and 
fear, which must have animated his heart in the pre- 
sence of God, would have made such conduct unna- 
tural ; and had the sacrifice in question been the first, 
which, without any divine warrant, he had offered, thp 
fire from God which consumed it, might, as has been 
already hinted, have been looked upon as a mark of 
divine anger at his daring rashness, rather than an 
unequivocal token of divine regard. 

When we consider, therefore, that €k)d at this time, 
and in a public manner, testified his acceptance of the 
heunage which paid to him, we have, I imagine, 
as much, if not more evidence than is nec^sary to 
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incline tis to adopt the opinion of the divine origin of 
sacrifice. This supposition, I apprehend, explains 
all the phenomena with the greatest ease, which the 
contrary supposition does not. Indeed, I suspect that 
the writers who have adopted this latter supposition, 
have bera, in some measure at least, induced to do so 
fi'om a suspicion — a suspicion altogether unfounded — 
that this institution was not altogether worthy of divine 
appointment, and from their not being able to give a 
rational account of its import and design. Should it 
appear admirably adapted to the state and circum- 
stances of man ; calculated in the best manner to 
promote moral righteousness ; and fitted to display, 
not merely the condescension, but the wisdom and 
rectitude of the Supreme Being ; all such suspicions, 
as well as the controversy which they have occasioned, 
would for ever be at rest. 

These remarks, it may be necessary to state, are not 
designed to exhaust all the evidence upon this subject, 
which of late has been accumulated to a great amount, 
and which, by including many topics, not very rele- 
vant, to say the least of them, has rather buried than 
illustrated the point in question. Indeed, what is here 
ofiered is as much the result of my feelings as of rea- 
soning ; and as most of these observations appear to 
have escaped the notice of those who have adopted the 
same opinion, I designed that they should rather be a 
vehicle of communicating my sentiments upon the sub- 
ject, than a formal proof of them. 

Leaving this, then, as a subject not of primary im- 
portance, I would observe, that whatever doubts may 
be entertained, even by those who acknowledge the 
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authority of Scripture, respec^ng the divine origin of 
sacrifices, none can be entertained respecting their early 
adoption into the worship of God. Not only did they 
compose a part of the religious service which* he ac- 
cepted from our first parents, and their descendants, 
to the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, but by 
his express injunction they*composed a prominent part 
of the worship which the Jews were afterwards to ad- 
dress to him ; and hence they must have been worthy 
of the approbation of God, and advantageous to the 
improvement of man. From the false and absurd 
opinions which have been generally entertained con- 
cerning their import, the former ,of these conclusions 
has been denied : and from the abuse which the Jews 
made of them, the latter likewise has b'jen called in 
question. To vindicate the conduct of God in their 
appointment, however, nothing appears necessary but 
to form a proper opinion of the end which they were 
designed to accomplish, and of the character of the 
people for whom they were instituted. 

It will be universally allowed, that as external cere- 
monies can be appointed only as means for accom- 
plishing a nobler end, the institution of sacrifices must 
stand or fall according to its fitness or unfitness for 
accomplishing it. JBut the means which may be 
admirably adapted for this purpose in some circum- 
stances, may be altogether impropA* in others. Hence 
the wisdom and goodness of God will appear, not in 
adhering invariably to the same means of moral and 
religious instruction ; but in modifying and changing 
these as the state and circum^ances of men change. 
It is a truths tlierefore^ of the very first importance \ a 
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truth which ought constantly, in inquiries of this kind, 
to be kept in view ; and a truth to which, in a par- 
ticular manner, 1 would solicit the reader’s attention. 
That the end to be accomplished by religion must be 
eternally and immutably the same ; but that the means 
which may be proper for accomplishing this end must 
be d^erent in different circumstances. From not 
attending to this circumstance, more than from any 
other, the design of sacrifices has been misrepresented 
by the friends of religion ; and its adaptation to pro- 
mote the moral perfection of man, questioned by its 
enemies. The end, then, of all religion, in all the 
variety of circumstayces in which man can be placed, 
is to conduct him to the love and possession of that 
knowledge, purity, and righteousness, ^hich assimi- 
late him to the image of his Maker ; which render 
him the proper object of divine goodness and mercy in 
this world ; and prepare him for immortal felicity in 
the world to come. — It remains now to be proved, that 
sacrifices were the very best means which could be 
adopted for accomplishing that end, in the particular 
state and circumstances of the ancient world. 

To conduct to the love and possession of moral 
excellence, creatures such as we are, endowed with a 
certain portion of power to act, and of freedom to 
direct their actions, two things appear indispensably 
necessary— ^at thej^ know the law which they are to 
obey; and that they believe it to be their duty and 
jn^rest to obey it. These are the great atkl important 
doctrines which the Author of the i^nstle to ^le 
Hebrews inculcates, H^. xi. 6, when he declares, 

' he who cometh to God, must believe that he 
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exists, and that he is a rewarder of all them that dili- 
gently seek him.” The goodness of our Creator has 
provided for the first, by writing his law upon our 
heart ; and for the second, by forming our minds 
capable of assenting to its truth and obligation. 

Nothing, I 'apprehend, is more certain then, than 
that the great duties of morality, whose knowledge is 
impressed upon the heart of man by the finger of 
God, and whose obligation is, in the same manner, 
interwoven with the primary principles of his nature, 
are eternally and immutably the same ; independent 
at least of all created existence. From this it neces- 
sarily follows, that this law is perfect in itself, that it 
comprehends all righteousness, and extends to every 
state and circumstance in which man cm be placed. 
Hence no subsequent revelation from God can ever 
enjoin any thing that is derogatory to its authority ; 
any thing which adds to, or diminishes from, its pre- 
cepts. From this, it by no means follows, that to crea- 
tures whose minds are naturally ignorant and weak, 
or who by neglect or ^ickedfiess have darkened the 
eyes of their understandings, a revelation from God, 
to illustrate what is obscurely known, or to reveal 
what is entirely hid from them, may not be absolutely 
necessaiy. All that follows from it is, that these 
precepts, as soon as they are illustrated or revealed, 
are recognized, by every mind capable of compre- 
hending them, to be original branches of the immuta- 
ble law of rectitude ; to rest upon the same foundation; 
and to be obligatory from the, same authority. That 
any system of revealed rdigion, therefore, dhonid, in 
the smallest mann^, alter or supersede " one oT the 
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least of these commandments,” is so far from being 
true, that all which revealed religion can do, is to 
take for granted this original law, and make it the 
foundation upon which it builds its own doctrines. Ifj 
therefore, from the ignorance and wickednesss of men, 
any thing which contradicts, or supersedes, or adds to, 
this natural and primary law, be blended with it, it 
must in time be overturned ; because it can only main- 
tain its ground by the ignorance and wickedness which 
introduced it, and which God in time has doomed to 
destruction. The Mosaic and Christian dispensations, 
however, have nothing to fear from these principles, 
however just may be the fears of those, who blend 
with them the commandments of men, or deem it 
necessary to defend them after they have been thus 
blended. 

But we likewise said, that before man can be in- 
duced to perform this law, it is absolutely necessaiy 
that he believe it to be his duty and interest. Faith or 
belief, then, is the natural and the primary principle of 
all moral and religious .condupt, without which it is 
impossible for man to perform a single action for 
which he can be rewarded. Nor will it make any 
difference whether the precepts which faith induces 
him to obey, are discovered by the light of nature, or 
by a revelation from God. In either case, the belief 
that they are obligatoi^ upon him, and that obedience 
to that obligation will be conducive to his happiness, 
is the only means that is indispensably necessary to es- 
tate him to action. From these remarks, which appear 
selft^ident, it follows, that man from the moment of 
lu&^eation, was bound to obey the law of rectitude ; 
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and that faith was the principle which, by the appoint- 
ment of God, and the constitution of his nature, was 
to lead him to that obedience. The nature of man, 
therefore, must be entirely changed, before these pre- 
cepts cease to be obligatory upon him, and before he 
be led to obedience by tiny other principles to the 
exclusion of faith. Other means may be proper, nay, 
may be absolutely necessary, to promote the same 
purpose; but it is evident, that without faith, even 
these means could have no power ; and that even with 
this derivative power, they must be appointed, not to 
supersede faith, but only to be auxiliaries to this pri- 
mary and indispensable principle. 

Not only must revealed religion, therefore, ultimately 
rest upon natural religion ; but what is more, the only 
intention and use of the former must be to explain the 
dietates, and support the obligation, of the latter. 
From this, we are not to conclude, that this primary 
law, when abstractly considered, is really obscure ; 
or that its obligation is really weak. There is no ob^ 
scurity in the one, nor weakness in the other — ^but in 
us, whose understandings are ofttimes so darkened as 
not to perceive the truth, and whose hearts are so 
hardened as not to feel its obligation. All the cere- 
monies of revealed religion, as well as revelation itself, 
were appointed for these important purposes. Neither 
the nature of the moral law, nor the principle of faith 
which led man to obey it, but the state and circum- 
stances of .the ancient world rendered these ceremonies 
necessary ; and it is upon this supposition alone that 
sacrifices can, and ought to be defended. 

• The value of revelation and of external ceremonies. 
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therefore, was merely relative, and relative to the 
people to whom they were given. They added nothing 
to the law of righteousness, whose precepts are eternal 
and immutaUe ; but exhibited vice and virtue more 
familiarly and forcibly to the minds of an ignorant and 
barbarous people than they were before. They added 
no new obligation to the law of righteousness ; for it 
possessed before every obligation resulting from its own 
nature, from the will of God, and from the constitu> 
tion of man ; but they rendered the minds of an uncul- 
tivated age more susceptible to the impressions of that 
obligation. They established no new principle of 
obedience exclusive of faith ; for faith, as it was the 
natural, so was it still the indispensable principle of 
obedience ; but they, by enabling the understanding to 
comprehend, and the memory to remember, the na- 
ture and obligation of moral duty, administered strength 
and cneigy to faith, and supplied occasions and oppor- 
tunities which incited men to yield to its influence. 

As these remarks will, in some measure, inform us 
what sacrifices could, and what they could not, accom- 
plish, they will serve as no improper introduction to 
our future investigations. In the infancy of the world, 
when these ceremcmies were introduced, language was 
undoubtedly highly figurative. Of this we have suffi- 
cient proof in the histoiy and mann ers of eveiy rude 
and barbarous people. As their language is ever 
scanfy, and their feelings and passions strong and 
impetuous, thar imaginatiems have full play i and, nert 
beings restrained by any ddhcacy of taste, or refined * 
mpdms of composition, the boldest metaphors, even 
^coBunon comnersation, are employed ; and all the 
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external productions of the earth, all the phenomena 
of nature, are put in requisition, to express the intmial 
feelings of the heart, and ^ve a body and a form to the 
abstract conceptions of the understandii^. But if this 
be true of the original language of every rude tribe, it 
must be true concerning the language of man when he 
was first placed upon the earth. Not only must his 
language have been scanty — ^which would force liim 
to employ the literal sign of one thing to express 
Jigttrativehf another ; not only must his organs of 
enunciation have been strangers to that facility which 
repeated exercise only can bestow-— which would induce 
him to have recourse to action to assist his expressions; 
not only must his imagination have been awakened and 
sublimed by the genial suns, the cloudless skies, and 
the enlivening scenery (rf an eastern climate ; but as 
he was formed, not in the weak, the helpless — I had 
almost said, the unconscious, state of infancy, every 
thing which he perceived without him, every thing 
which he felt within him, must, from its novelty alone, 
have exercised a power over his imagination, and given 
a daring boldness of imagwy to his language, which 
could never again happen to any other person. ^ 

But men, who have described the phenomena of 
mind, in language formed to describe the phenomena 
of matter; who have decorated anrk delineated abstract 
qualities by phrases which can only be applied literally 
to bodily qualities ; will not be long restrained within 
these bounds. Whenever find it necessary— and 
must soon find it necelMuy— to comnuinicate 
thought, not only to those who are . present, but to 
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figurative use of language will immediately present 
itself. In this manner is it easy to account for the 
first mode of writing which men had recourse to, called 
hieroglyphic or symbolical ; which was nothing else, 
but paintings of things which are visible, as repre- 
sentalions of the things thdinselves ; or as representa- 
tions of other things to which they were supposed to 
have some analogy or resemblance. That this mode 
of communicating information universally prevailed in 
the infancy of the world, is abundantly evident from 
the concurrent testimony of all antiquity ; that it pre- 
vailed in America when that country was discovered by 
Columbus, the history of that discovery puts beyond 
a doubt; and that it is practised by the natives of 
China at the present day, is well known. 

These circumstances, in the civil condition of man, 
at that early and rude period, gave birth to several 
circumstances in revealed religion, which deserve to 
be mentioned in this place. The language of hie- 
r<^lyphics, if 1 may use the expression, laid a natural 
foundation for the language of prophecy ; which is 
nothing but a scenical representation of future events 
exhibited to the eye of the prophet. To imagine that 
this language had no foundation in the manners of the 
times ; that the things which were employed as sym- 
bols to adumbrate other things, were chosen arbitrarily 
by God, or his messengers, would argue the greatest 
ignorance. All that God did, nay, all that God, in 
wisdom, could do, was to choose the mode of com- 
municating thought which use had already sanctioned 
—to adopt those symbols which were already em- 
ployed, when they expressed, with sufficient clearness^ 
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the sentiments to be conveyed; and when they did 
not, to invent others, in consistency with the nature 
and genius of that mode. 

Nor was this way of communicating instruction 
employed only in exhibiting future events to the tiye 
of the pi-ophet ; it was extefided farther, and gavje rise 
to a practice which, at that particular period, must 
have been attended with the very best consequences. 
The practice alluded to, was to accompany verbal 
communications with some action, expressive of the 
nature of these communications; and calculated to 
rouse the attention, to impress the memory, and to 
reach, through the medium of the senses, the heart 
and understanding. To prove that Ae Scriptures 
abound with instances of this, I need only mention 
1 Sam. XV. 27, where we are told, that a^ Samuel 
turned about to go away from Saul, he laid hold on 
the skirt of his mantle, and rent it, and said, " The 
Lord hath rent the kingdom of Israel from thee, and 
hath given it to a neighbour of thine who is better 
than thou.” In 2 Kings xiii. 14, Elisha informs 
Joash, not only by language but by^the symbolic ac- 
tion of shooting with a bow and arrows, that the Lord-, 
would give him a certain number of victories over the 
Syrians, and deliver him from their power. And to ad- 
duce only aiiother instance, the Almighty, in Ezek. v. 
informs the Jews, by an expressive action which he 
particularly describes, that a third part of them should 
die with the famine and pestilence in the midst of the 
city ; that a third part should fall by the sword round 
about ; that a third part should be scattered into all 
winds ; and that a few should be preserved „from 
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all these calamities. These, though only a few of 
the many instances which might be adduced, are 
sufficient to confirm and explain the custom, and to 
shew how well it must have been adapted for com- 
municating instruction with effect to the minds of an 
ignoi^nt and careless peoplb. 

Asa part of the same extensive plan of moral dis- 
cipline, the Almighty appears to have appointed sacri- 
fices. The victims themselves, and the rights attending 
their immolation, were employed as emblems or sym- 
bols of important realities, to which they had some 
analogy either from nature or association and which 
God endeavoured to impress deeply upon the mind, 
that they might regulate the conduct. But though 
this is acknowledged by every person who has consider- 
ed the nature of sacrifices, yet when we inquire what 
were the realities which these symbols adumbrated, 
we are distracted with the various and contradictory 
answers which are returned ; and the mind, instead of 
resting satisfied with the evidence adduced, is forced 
to wander in restless uncatainty, or to abandon the 
subject in hopeless despair. It is not, however, my 
' intention at present to shew the absurdity of the opi- 
nions of others, or even to elucidate my own opinion ; 
as a more convenient opportunity will occur for ex- 
plaining with thei greatest minuteness the various kinds 
'Jstf sacrifice, and the particular rites which belonged to 
^ach. I shall only observe, that they were designed 
to convey information of the greatest importance to 
the people to whom they were enje^ed — information 
not of times, and persons, and events, hid in the 
darkness of futurity, which would have beoi 
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province not of symbolic representation, but of pro- 
phecy ; but of times, and persons, and events, which 
were then present — information, in short, which, by 
humanizing the temper, suUiming affections, and 
rectifying the conduct, tended to assimilate man to 
the image his Maker, »nd thus to establish his 
hopes of the mercy of God, and of happiness, in every 
period of his existence, not on any thing independent 
of his own choice and exertion, but on the purify of 
his heart and the rectitude of his condud;. 
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SECTION II. 

Cf the State md Ctrcumstances of the Ancient World. 

Having in the former Section made a few general 
remarks upon the institution and intention of sacrifice, 
I am now to prove that the intellectual and moral 
condition of the ancient world imperiously demanded 
that institution. 

Were we to form our opinions of the ancient world, 
from what we see at the present day, our opinions 
would be far from being just. The amusements and 
employments of infancy do not differ more from the 
amusements and employments of manhood, than the 
knowledge and reasonings of the infancy of the world 
differ from the knowledge and reasonings of its ma- 
turity. We can scarcely conceive it possible, that men 
Could now act as they then acted : and from their 
actions only, when every other mode of information is 
denied us, can we form rny estimate of their intel- 
lectual and moral acquirements. 

But in forming this estimate, we ought never to 
forget, that for many ages, the persons whose histories 
arc recorded in Scripture, were under the guidance, 
not merely of a particular, but of a miraculous provi- 
dence. I have already mentioned, that then the Al- 
mighty daily appeared to them by some visible symbol ; 
directed them in every difficulty; defended them in 
every danger ; and comforted them in every distress. 
This is now denied us : but will not the difference of 
our circumstances, from those of the world at first. 
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Jlilly account for the difference of the Divine conduct } 
In the infancy of the world, men were in their infanty ; 
and hence were unable to engage in abstract specu- 
lation, or to reason out the existence and attributes of 
the Supreme Being. This rendered it necessary for 
God to reach their understandings through the medium 
of the senses ; and, by some visible image, to make 
himself known to them. The Scriptures which we 
now enjoy, and which we are enabled to turn to our 
advantage by the invention of writing and the cultiva- 
tion of our minds, fully compensate for the want of 
these symbolical ap^aranccs, whether by the She- 
chinah or an Angel. When therefore, we are able to 
weigh the evidence for the divine origin of the Scrip- 
tures, and to draw from them the doctrines, and pre- 
cepts, and hopes, which they contain, we are exactly 
in the same situation as the Patriarchs were, when 
they received the same infonnation by an audible voice. 
And as our information is equally sure and important 
and particular, reaching to every circumstance in 
human life, it possesses the Advantage of universality, 
adapted to the diffusion of men over the surface of the 
earth at the present day, which single ’ communica- 
tions could not have had. The ancient saints, therefore, 
instead of being more favoured than we, were exactly 
upon a level with us, who enjoy revelation ; and there 
was no doubt the sanie difference between the con- 
dition of those in the infancy of the world who enjoyed 
these audible communications, and their brethren who 
did not, as there is between us and the heathen at 
the present day. In the same manner would I vindi- 
-eate the greater length of human life at that early 
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period; as we may arrive at as ^eat perfection in 
knowledge, purity, and rectitude, in the space of 
eighty years, as they could in eight hundred. I add, 
as a mere ocuyecture, that if the inhabitants of the 
andent wcn-ld are in a state of consdous existence, and 
are still improving, will not the improvements of this 
world balance theirs, so that at the general resurrection 
all mankind will he upon a level, except so far as it 
will depend upon individual ocertion? 

But to idirect these remarks, which may appear to 
some a digression, to the sulyect before us, I would 
observe, that should it be maintained, that the con- 
duct of i^^ ^at that pedod was equal to the conduct 
of men at ^ presait day, it would not overturn the 
opinion which I maintain, since the conduct of men 
at the present day is directed by reason and under- 
standing alone ; whereas the conduct of men was then 
directed, not iperely by reason and understanding, but 
by divine interposition. It is a conclusion too, which 
I think is warranted by the histoiy of that period, 
that it was only when that miraculous interposition 
was actually exerted in their behalf, that they dis- 
played those virtues which really adorned them ; and 
that, when that miraculous interposition was denied, 
they fell into those e^gious follies and enormous 
vices, which ftain thdr <haractiBrs, and excite our 
astonishment. This, I apprehend, is the true reason 
^|gllf,that inconsistency^ of character which they dis- 
played, when the first mai of the age for virtue and 
j^bty seemed to be at once entirely changed, and 
p^&rnaed deeds of folly and wickedness which, upon 
^ any other supposition, would be altogether unaepoupt- 
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able. I must add too^ that as the mqther who is 
training her children to walk, finds it necessary not 
only to support them, but sometimes to leave them ibr 
a moment to themselves, both for their improvement, 
and to satisiy herself of the success of her endeavours’; 
so was it necessary that the Almighty who was train- 
ing his children to intellectual and moral exccUence, 
should leave them at times to their own direction, that 
they might by degrees be accustomed to live without 
his miraculous assistance; and though he needed no 
information of their progress, yet they themselves cer- 
tainly did, both that they might see their need of divine 
aid, and feel their obligations to be grateful for it. 

To illustrate and confirm these observations, I shall 
appeal to a few particular instances, taken from the 
history of the world, from its commencement to the 
giving of the law. When we behold our first parents — 
taking the narration in Genesis literally as the orthodox 
do — disobeying, at the su^estions of a brute animal, the 
express command of their Maker, forfeiting his friend- 
ship and protection, subjecting themselves to death and 
misery, for an apple or some other fruit; at a time 
when they wesre surrounded with every thing else 
which they could desire ; when exempted almost from* 
every temptation, and when favoured with daily inter- 
course with God ; we may form a juster estimate of the 
extent of this knowledge, and of the stability of their 
moral and religious princi{fies, than from whole volumes 
of the(do§^eal declamation, equally destitute of ev^daice 
as of truth. To establish the same point, it will not he 
nece^ary to dwell upon the conduct of Noah and hi* 
sons, after they were miraculously saved from the de- J 
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luge ; nor of Lot, his wife, and his daughters, when 
delivered by divine interposition from the flames c£ 
Sodom. In support of the same truth, the conduct of 
Abraham deserves notice. Notwithstanding all that 
God had done to inspire him with the love of virtue, 
and with confidence in the Divine protection, he had 
the fcflly and temerity to settle in a place where, to 
shun the danger that might have attended the dis- 
covery of his relation to his wife, he was reduced to the 
necessity of asserting a ialsehood — ^for, notwithstanding 
his quibbling apology, it was nothing else — and had 
even the meanness and the pusillanimity to allow her 
to be taken to the house of a man who did not even 
endeavour to conceal his designs, without the least at- 
tempt on her part to escape, or on his to deliver her. — 
I have fixed upon these instances, not because they arc 
the blackest which stain the annals of the infancy and 
childhood of the world, but because these persons are 
deservedly accounted the brightest examples of intel- 
lectual and moral improvement which illumined and 
adorned a dark age. 

If such, in ancient times, were the lights of the 
world, even when conducted by miraculous displays of 
divine wisdom and power, we may easily conceive 
what would be the condition of the great body of man- 
kind when left to the reasonings of their own under- 
standings, and thd impetuous impulse of appetite and 
ipassion. To illustrate this, it would not, be doing jus- 
tice e argument to bring forward the solemn false- 
hood and low cunning of Jacob, when he obtained tlie 
blearing firom his aged and blind father; the conduct 
Isaac, when he denied his wife at the court of Abi- 
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mclcch ; the intercourse of Judah with Tamar ; the 
conduct of Simeon and Levi to the Shechemites ; and 
of the patriarchs to Joseph ; because all these persons, 
either in a greater or a less degree, enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of divine interposition. It will receive full con- 
firmation, however, from the recollection, that at the 
time of the deluge, Noah, and perhaps his family^ only, 
were perfect in that generation; that at the calling 
of Abraham, every individual of the human race had 
degenerated into idolatiy ; and that in Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the cities of the plain. Lot, with all 
his imperfections, was not only the best, but the only 
man who had the least fear of God or regard to righte- 
ousness. These are facts which depend upon no hypo- 
thesis ; facts which we are bound to admit ; and facts 
which, when admitted, in&llibly establish the point in 
question. If we then lay aside prejudice, and judge 
impartially, we must admit that the intellectual and 
moral excellence to which Adam, and Noah, and Lot, 
and Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the twelve 
patriarchs, who laid the foundation of the Jewish 
dynasty, was high and dignified indeed, when com- 
pared with the state of those amongst whom they 
lived ; yet, still, many of their actions would not only 
cloud the character of Christians at the present day, 
but consign their names to deserved infamy. 

As upwards of four himdred ye3rs elapsed from the 
calling of Abraham to the giving of the law, it will 
perhaps be imagined, that the light of truth, and 
the practice of righteousness, made great progress 
during that period. The history of that period, 1 am 
afraid, will not support this conclusion. When we 
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consider the state of degradathm^ both in speculation 
and practice, to which the Egyptians must have sunk, 
when they could perceive no better pidicy to preserve 
jdie allegiance of the laraeiites, and make them subser- 
vient to their interests, than to 4uiash thdr spirit and 
paralyze their power— than to set over them task-mas- 
ters to afflict them with their burdens ; to m^dke them 
serve with rigour, till their lives were bitter with hai'd’ 
bondage, in mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of 
service in the field .-wheH we remember that tlie 
Israelites were not oidy subject, for a long period, to 
such a degraded people, but were really reduced by 
them to this abject state of slavery and wretchedness, 
wc must be convinced tliat their minds would be assi- 
milated to their fortune ; that every mild, evray gene- 
rous, every manly serndment, would be e;atinguished 
within them. 

That this was really the case, their own history clear- 
ly proves. Hence, when Moses arose to assert their 
independence, instead of hailing him as a messenger 
of God, ordained to burst the fetters of slavery and 
to vindicate the freedom and the privileges of man, 
they opposed the arm that was lifted for v^gcance; 
forced their deliverer to seek his safety in exile; and 
quenched the star of liber^ which was dawning upon 
their country. Nor is this all: aftef the Almighty, 
by the mosjt stupendous miracles, had made bare his 
arm in their behalf, and brought them from the house 
j^of bondage, their conduct evinced that they were un- 
worthy of -that great redemptkm: the least accident 
which subjected them to pp-ivation or exposed them to 
ganger, inspired them with the Jhglorious resolution of 
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returning again to their oppressors ; of bending their 
necks to the yoke of slavery, that they ni%ht enjoy 
the mean gratification of “ sitting by the flesh-pots of 
Egypt and eating bread to the full and not mo'ely 
the authority, but the life of their deliverer was ofl^n in 
danger from the brutal ftiry of the very men to whose 
happiness and dignity his*life was devoted. WJien we 
reflect too, that they exhibited this temper and spirit 
at the very time when God, by means of the She- 
chinah, or cloud of glory, which shed upon them its 
enlivening beams, and frowned in darkness upon their 
enemies, was visibly appearing to their senses ; was de- 
fending them by his power, and instructing them by 
his counsels, we shall perceive the truths of their Law- 
giver’s assertion, “ that they were a stiff-necked and re- 
bellious people, a nation void of counsel, and in whom 
there was no understanding.” 

When, therefore, tliey came to Mount Sinai, where 
it was necessary that the Almighty, before they entered 
into the land of Canaan, should give them a law and a 
religion, to regulate theh conduct; they had not merely 
all the ignorance and weakness of children, but what 
was worse, all the meanness and obstinacy of the slave, 
— all the rudeness and barbarism of the savage. ,To 
soften and to humanize their temper ; to subdue and 
r^ulate their passions ; to refine and elevate thdir affec- 
tions ; to illumine and stengtheif their understandings ; 
in short, to form them to intellectual and moral excel- 
lence, must, as I have already said, have been the great 
end which God had in view wlien he formed and insti- 
tuted their economy. But I have also said, that it 
-must have been abetdutely necessary to suit and adjust 
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the means proper for accomplishing this salutaiy end^ 
to their particular state and circumstances. Unaccus- 
tomed^ therefore, as they undoubtedly were, to any 
mental exertion ; unacquainted with the pleasure which 
results from the acquisition of knowledge ; ignorant of 
that peace which passeth all understanding,” of that 
" joy unspeakable and full of glory,” which arises from 
the possession and exercise of moral goodness ; and 
from a comprehensive view of the necessary connexion 
between present duty and future felicity; they were 
altogether unable to rise to the admiration and the 
adoration of a pure and uncorporeal spirit ; to compre- 
hend the nature or feel the obligation of abstract truth ; 
or to form proper conceptions of their duty and interest 
even when revealed, so as to be ever present with them 
as powerful and permanent principles of action. Be- 
fore the Almighty could make himself known to such 
a people, it was necessaiy, according to tlie expression 
of scripture, to humble himself to their ignorance and 
weakness ; before he could make them perceive and 
feel tlie force of duty, it was necessaiy to present to 
their senses virtue and vice in a bodily form ; and be- 
fore he covdd draw them to obedience by hope and 
feai;, the most powerful of all motives to persons of their 
character, it was necessary to bring the objects of 
hope and fear, not merely in contact with the mental 
but with the bodily e)fe ; and since they could not rise 
:;to the contemplation of the happiness and. misery of 
another world, all that he could do was, ' to fix their 
attention and impress their hearts by temporal rewards 
and punishments. Were we entirely ignorant of the 
mode of discipline which the Supreme Being adopted 
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to exalt his creatures to the resemblance of himself, 
and to prepare them for a nobler state of existence, we 
should, from an extensive survey of all the circumstances 
of the case, be convinced, that there could be no way 
of accomplishing the end in view, but the way which I 
have mentioned. • 

Against this reasoning it may be objected, that God, 
instead of condescending to the ignorance and weakness 
of his creatures; instead of adopting for their improve- 
ment such means, as to minds more enlightened must 
appear weak and beggarly ought rather to have 
exalted their intellectual and moral powers to a capa- 
city of perceiving trutli in all its native majesty, and of 
aspiring after moral excellence from a conviction of its 
intrinsic beauty and dignity.— -To overturn this objec- 
tion, it will be sufficient to prove, that the principle 
upon which it rests is false ; and that if it were true, it 
would be impossible to reduce it to practice. 

That the principle upon which it rests is false, will 
appear when we consider that the distance between the 
Creator and the most exited of his creatures is really 
infinite ; that if there is any difference — ^perhaps there 
is none— but if there is any difference in the conde- 
scension of God, when he stoops to the capacity of the 
most intelligent and that of the most ignorant of his 
rational offspring, that diffcoence mi^^t be so small as to 
be altogether unworthy of notice. All our notions of 
ignorance, in’ moral and accountable creatures,* are 
merely relative; and relative to ourselves rather than 
to God. A race of beings must appear to us to be 
wise when they are placed on an eminence of intellec- 
tual capacity above us; but were wc exalted above 
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thctn^ tliey would appear to us ignorant. But between 
uncreated and created intelligence^ between absolute 
and relative rectitude, there must always be an infinite 
distance : and if the Eternal is to stoop to the situation 
and circumstances of any of his creatures, it is the same 
to him whether he choose tc descend to the highest or 
the lowest. If, therefore, it be necessary that God 
ahould exalt the creatures, whom he designs to improve 
in excellence, to a state that would render them abso- 
lutely worthy of his regard, he must exalt them to an 
equality with himself; which is not only impossible, 
but would destroy die supposition of future improve- 
ment. 

But the objection is founded, not only on a principle 
which is false, but upon a principle which is impracti- 
cable. That ommpotence can effectuate every thing 
which docs not involve in it a contradiction, is a truth 
universally admitted. I have, however, had occasion 
to prove, in another work, that to lead creatures to the 
possession of moral excellence, by any but moral means, 
really involves in it a contradiction. That the natural 
powers and capacities of creatures may, without their 
own choice, be increased by God, according to his 
pleasure, is evident; but let them be increased as much 
as can be supposed, the creatures themselves are still 
as destitute of virtue, or of moral goodness, as iliey 
were before. Virtue, or moral goodness, must begin 
and terminate with the beginning and the termination 
of the volition of the agent, to be virtuous or morally 
good. To suppose that a being can arrive at virtue, 
without dioosing to be virtuous ; or, that he can con- 
tinue virtuous afiter he has ceased to wish to be virtu- 
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ous, is to suppose an impossibility. Taking it for 
granted, then, that it is consistent with the wisdom 
and goodness of God to form creatures of every degree 
of intellectual and moral capacity, the precise rank in 
which they are originally placed, or to which they have 
reduced themselves, bang once fixed and ascertained, 
the exertion of mere pfower to exalt them to a greater 
degree of moral excellence is out of the question ; no- 
thing remains to accomplish that purpose but the adop- 
tion of means, and of moral means, suited to their real 
state and circumstances ; adapted, not to supersede the 
freedom of choice, or the exercise of powers and abili- 
ties, but to persuade to a right choice, and to lead to 
the proper exercise of these powers and abilities. 

1 must add, that the performance of miracles, upon 
proper occasions, affords no exception to the foregoing 
reasoning. Miracles, it must be allowed, are perhaps 
the most powerful cS all means which the Supreme 
Being can employ in consistency with the moral agency 
of his creatures. Still, however, they appear from the 
event, to be not irresistible ; to be perfectly compatible 
with the freedom of will ; and hence they still leave to 
man his accountability. Indeed, I suppose, that the 
most stupendous miracles have really no more influence 
over the freedom of chcHce among men, such as the 
Israelites were at their departure frgm £g 3 q)t, and the 
Jews at the time of our Saviour, than persuasion and 
reasoning have among us at the present day. The sum 
cS the force employed ought never, in subjects of this 
kind, to be considered abstractly, but in reference to 
the resistmice to be overcome. The moral power of 
miracles, then^ to ccmvioce an understanding clouded 
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with ignorance, perverted by prejudice, hardened by 
viee, and stimulated by passion, against the truth, is, 
in reality, not greater than the power of reasoning over 
an understanding, formed by edueation, by habit, and 
by inelination, to weigh the force of evidence, and “ to 
receive the truth in the lo\e of it.” It was upon this 
ground that 1 formerly said, that with minds illumined 
as ours are, we are placed in circumstances as favoura- 
ble to moral and religious improvement, when we enjoy 
the Scriptures, as were our first parents and their im- 
mediate descendants, when favoured with daily inter- 
course with the Supreme Being. Were the doctrines, 
the precepts, the hopes of Christianity, proposed in all 
their native beauty, consistency, and importance, to a 
people entirely ignorant of them, but a people free from 
prejudice, and equally civilized and enlightened as the 
great body of the people of this country arc at the j)re- 
sent day, I am convinced that a clear, a rational, a 
manly appeal to their heart and understanding, would 
make more converts among them than were made by 
the preaching of our Lord and his apostles among the 
Jews,- when confirmed by miracles. 

These remarks, I apprehend, will fully vindicate the 
conduct of God, in giving to the Jews the peculiar dis- 
pensation under which they were placed. Considered 
abstractly, it was very far from reaching the perfection 
of the Christian dispensation ; considered in relation to 
that people, upon whom the Christian dispensation 
would have been entirely lost, its perfection appears 
evident. That simplicity and plainness, bordering upon 
trifling, which a mother employs in teaching her chil- 
dren the alphabet, and to unite letters into syllables, is 
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much better adapted to lay the foundations of literary 
excellence in their infant niinds^ than would be the 
eloquent and powerful ratiocinations of a Campbell^ a 
Reid, or a Stewart. Thus the dispensation of Moses, 
with all its “ carnal ordinances,” with all its beggarly 
elements,” had a greater snfluence — produced^^more 
virtue and goodness amongst the Jews at that period, 
than the sublimcr dispensation of Jesus would have 
done. Indeed, I imagine that the influence which its 
moral precepts really had, was owing to the external 
ccre.monics appended to them ; and that if the Jews 
had not been letl to obey the former by meaiis of the 
latter, that dispensation would have entirely failed. 

This important conclusion does not altogether de- 
pend upon the reasoning> which have oeen adduced, 
but is coiiiirmed by actual experiment. In ccwrformity 
with the sentiments of all antiquity, as well as of many 
of the first names of the present day, I apprehend that 
the Almighty really made the experiment, what moral 
influence a jjure and spiritual dispensation, free in a 
great measure from exteraal ceremonies, could have 
upon the Israelites ; and that it was not till the event 
proved that they were unworthy of it, that the shadowy 
and emblematic economy, which continued to the time 
of our Saviour, was enjoined them. 

Nor let it be objected, that thi» experiment could 
serve no purpose ; that God must have “ known the 
end from the beginning and that, since it is acknow- 
ledged a more perfect dispensation was not adapted fo" 
them, a more perfect dispensation would not have been 
tried. Could no other purpose have been accomplished 
by the experiment but the one which the ■ objection 

D 
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brings forward, the objection, I confess, would have 
great weight. But to inform or to satisfy Go<l, that 
the Israelites were not prepared for a more spiritual 
dispensation, was really no design of the experiment at 
all. The experiment was designed to give information, 
not tp^od, but to man,-*^to display to the conviction 
of every succeeding generation the ignorance and ob- 
stinacy of the Israelites ; and thus to vindicate the 
wisdom and goodness of God in adapting their eco- 
nomy to their capacities. It was in imitation of this 
conduct, and to accomplish the same benevolent pur- 
pose, that John the Baptist, immediately before his 
death, sent his disciples to our Lord with this question, 
“Art thou He that should come; or are we to look for 
another ?” Matt. xi. 3. We cannot suppose that John 
himself wanted any information upon this point. From 
the beginning he was perfectly convinced that Jesus 
was He that should come, and that no other was to be 
expected. As our Lord said. He was not “ like a reed 
shaken with the wind,” one who, at different times, 
would give a different testimony ; nor like one trained 
to the flattery and inconsistency of a court, who, as 
.circumstances should change, would give and retract 
his approbation. The design of John, therefore, was, 
before his death, to lead his followers to acknowledge 
his Lord, by giving them, as a foundation of bcliefj 
the evidence of miracles. Hence, when they came to 
JesiiB, fhe miracles which he was then performing, and 
the gospel which he was then preaching to the poor, 
had such a powerful influence upon their minds, that 
after the death of John they returned to Jesus, and 
acknowledged him to be the Messiah. 
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That the influence of a pure and spiritual religion, 
divested in a great measure of external ceremonies, was 
really tried upon the Israelites, may be established from 
their history, and from the declaration of the pre^hets 
of the Old Testament and the aposdes of the New. 
During the period that thejf remained in Eg3rpt,nonew 
ceremonies were enjoined them. The sacrifices, which 
had been transmitted to them by thw ancestors, were, 
no doubt, still oflfered up ; but as these were reduced to 
no regular system ; as they were explained by no new 
revelation, and sanctioned by no new command; they 
appear to have been not only simple in their nature 
and few in number, but to have been left, as to their 
performance, to the will of the offerer. Even at the 
period when, according to the prophet Ezek., (xx. 6, 7,) 

God lifted up his hand to bring them forth of the 
land of Egypt,” not a word was spoken respecting the 
importance and necessity of positive institutions; but 
this was the command enjoined them : “ Cast away 
every man the abominations of his eyes, and defile not 
yourselves with the idols of Egypt. I am the Lord.” 

It cannot escape the most inattentive observer, that 
though their murmuring, when they came to Marah,* 
(Exod. XV.) proved that they had derived little or no ad- 
vantage from the pure precepts of morality and religion, 
which had been already given them;* yet the Almighty 
still pursued the same course of discipline, that the ex- 
periment of its dficacy ri%lri: be fairly made. The 
account, 1 cmifess, which Moses gives of this event, is 
very short ; but his expressions clearly indicate, that a 
dedaiation of the will of God had, upon that occasion, 
been announced to them in a manner peculiarly solemn 
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and impressive. That the precepts delivered to them 
were altogether of a moral and spiritual nature, is evi- 
dent from the words of God: “ If thou wilt diligently,” 
says he, “ hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, 
and wilt do that which is right in his sight, and wilt 
give car to his commandments, and keep his statutes ; 
I will put none of these diseases upon thee, which I 
have brought upon the Egyptians : for I am the Lord 
which healcth thee.” — ^Thc words too, “ There made 
he for them a statute and an ordinance ; and there he 
proved them,” with which Moses introduces this de- 
claration of duty, not only mark the circumstance and 
solemnity attending it, but inform us of the particular 
end which God had in view. The whole of his con- 
duct seems to have been designed to prove, by actual 
experiment, the temper and spirit^ the capacity and 
power of the Israelites, both in an intellectual and 
moral view, in order that he might adapt to their real 
state and circumstances that dispensation which it was 
necessary for him to give them, before they took pos- 
session of their inheritance. 

Nor is it to be forgotten, tbat even their conduct at 
•Sin and Rephidim, though marked with the most ag- 
gravated sensuality, distrust, ingratitude, and pusillani- 
mity, did not induce the Almighty to change the mode 
of instruction which he had adopted. This is evident 
from what I am now to mention. In order to give 
the precepts of eternal recHtude every support which 
could be derived from external circumstances, the events 
recorded in the nineteenth and twentieth chapters of 
Exodus, took place. Preparatory to the solemn scene 
which they were about to witness, the Isrjielites were 
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commanded to wash their clothes,” as an emblem 
of that sanctity which they were called to cultivate. 
A boundary, too, was drawn around Mount Sinai, 
which, under pain of death, neitVier man nor beast was 
to violate. The morning of the appointed day was 
ushered in with thunders and lightnings; the moun- 
tain was involved in a thick-cloud; and the voiefe of a 
trumpet waxed louder and louder. When Sinai was 
altogether on a smoke, the Lord descended upon it in 
fire, and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a 
furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly. Then 
it was that the Almighty announced to the Jews the 
moral law to.be the eternal rule of their conduct ; and, 
that it might be transmitted to their posterity, Moses 
was commanded to ascend the mountain, where he 
was to receive it engraven by the finger of God upon 
tables of stone. 

When we contemplate the circumstanees of grandeur 
4ind majesty which accompanied the promulgation of 
this law, we should imagine that its influence upon the 
Jews would be powerful, and permanent. Far fi-om 
establishing this natural supposition, the event proves 
the contrary ; and the voice of the Eternal scarcely 
ceased to vibrate in their ears, till the woids which hd 
had uttered were forgotten. Emboldened by the ab- 
sence of Moses, who seems to have been removed from 
them that, the trial might be fairly made, their untrac- 
table temper, 'their grovelling spirit, at once appeared ; 
the idols of Egypt, and the pompous and impure and 
childish ceremonies which were performed in the wor- 
ship addressed to them, rose fresh in their memories, 
and claimed all their affection ; amd, despising a pure 
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and spiritual worship, th^ demanded a religion which 
was to employ, not the mind, but the body ; which 
was addressed, not. to the heart, but to the senses; and 
which, not by its internal principles, but by its external 
parade ahd ceremony, presented something defined and 
tangible to their d^raded understandings. The golden 
calf, therefore, the Osiris of the Elgyptians, was brought 
into existence in the camp of that ignorant and super- 
stitious people ; a crowd of absurd and impious and 
wicked ceremonies follow^ in its train ; and a God 
who was to be worribiipped in spirit and in truth was 
remembered no more. This, as it was a sufficient trial 
of the temper and conduct of this people was the last. 
All hope of the efficacy of a spiritual religion, upon 
their rude and d^;enerate minds, was completely blasted. 
A dispensation, as a mode of discipline, perfect in itself, 
but rendered altogether inefficient through the imper- 
fection of those to whom it was given, was for many 
generations abandoned; and, since it was found im- 
possible to adapt men and circumstances to principles 
and institutions, the only alternative that remained was 
to adapt principles and institutions to men and circum- 
stances. 

To accomplish this, Moses was commanded a second 
time to ascend the mountain ; and as the tables which 
contained the Ten Commandments had been broken, 
others were formed and delivered to him. To the 
ceremonies which the Israelites derived *from their an- 
cestors, many others were now added ; and the whole 
being reduced to a complicated, yet regular, system, 
was enjoined by the express authority of God. A 
description of a tabernacle, or place of public worshqi. 
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suited to the temper and genius the people, and to 
the nature of the service to be performed in it, was 
likewise presented to Moses, and was commanded to 
be immediately carried into execution. The design of 
tlic whole, 1 apprehend, is evident and good. Whilst 
it was calculated, by its external pomp and magnifi- 
cence, to wean the hearts* of the Israelites from the 
unmeaning and impure and crael rites of the Egyp- 
tians, to which from habit they were .unhappily greatly 
addicted ; it was equally calculated, as I shall afterwards 
prove, to lead theii* minds to the love and practice of 
that pure and spiritual religion and morality w'hich it 
was admirably fea-med to adumbrate, and to promote 
which it was appointed. 

The dispensation of Moses, thereli>re. consisted of 
two parts, which, as they we perfectly distinct and 
difterent, ought never to be confounded. Tlic first 
part, to which I formerly adverted, comprehended all 
the moral precepts, originally written upon the heart 
by the finger of God, which were cpjoined for tlieir 
own intrinsic excellence, ^id which, wlicn mentioned 
in contradistinction to its positive precepts, arc in the 
rvritings of Paul emphatically called “ the righteousness 
of the law.” The second part comprehended all tho 
positive precepts, delivered to Moses when he ascended 
tire second time into the mount; which were appeanted, 
not for their own sake, but to promote a nobler end ; 
and whidr, whan mentioned in tire writings of Paul in 
contradistinction to ks moral precepts^ are empliatically 
called the wwks of the law.” The former, as the doc- 
trine which I maintain requires, is spedeen of in scrip- 
ture as the substance and the body ; the latter, the 
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shadow and the image.- The former was the end to 
be accomplished; the latter, the auxiliary means for 
accomplishing this end. Had this evident and natural 
distinction been constantly attended to, all the obscu- 
rity and •contradiction which theologists have found in 
the writings of Paul, would, as I have proved when 
explaining justification, never have been heard of ; and 
the dispensation of Moses, so far from being accounted 
unworthy of God, as it has often been represented, 
would have been accounted a signal instance, not only 
of his goodness and condescension, but of his wisdom 
and rectitude. 

But, lest it be thought that I have strained the his- 
tory of Moses to support an hypothesis, I now proceed 
to shew that my doctrine is fully established by the 
prophets of the Old Testament, and the apostles of the 
New. — ^We shall first attend to the prophet Jeremiah. 
In the seventh chapter of his prophecies, he thus de- 
scribes the wickedness of the Jews : “ Ye steal, murder, 
and commit adultery, and swear falsely ; and burn in- 
cense unto Baal, and walk, after other gods.” — But 
notwithstanding this dreadful neglect of moral righte- 
ousness, they seem, with much attention, to have ob- 
Sserved the positive precepts of their religion, and to 
have indulged the vain hope, too prevalent in every 
age, that die performance of the latter would compen- 
sate for the neglect of the former. To overturn the 
foundation of this confidence, the Almighty, at the 
twenty-first verse, thus addresses them : " Thus saith 
the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, Put your bumt- 
offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat flesh. For 1 
spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them in 
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the day that 1 brought them out of the land of Egj^pt, 
concerning bumt-offerings and sacrifices: but this thing 
I commanded them^ saying. Obey my voice, and I will 
be your God, and ye shall be my people : and walk ye 
in the ways that I have commanded you, that it may 
be well with you.” And be adds, ** But they heark- 
ened not, nor inclined thrar car, but walked in the 
counsels and in the imaginatiwis of their evil heart, 
and went backward, and not forward.” _ 

Nothing can be more obscure and difficult than this 
passage, upon the common hypothesis — upon the hy- 
pothesis that God, at the same time that he promul- 
gated the moral law, appointed the ceremonial law 
merely to be a type of the Christian dis}5ensation. 
Hence various have been the attempts of commenta- 
tors to escape from a difficulty which could have had 
no existence if they had attended to fact and not to 
conjecture. Indeed, the declaration of the prophet is 
nothing but a commentary on the words of Moses, 
(Exod. XV. 25, 26,) already alluded to, and a plain nar- 
ration of facts which really took place. The meaning 
is obvious. Ye trust, says he, in the performance of 
your ceremonies, as if they composed the whole of 
religion, never recollecting that when I brought you 
from Egypt, I never mentioned them. Nor would I 
have mentioned them at all, had not the blindness and 
hardness of your hearts rendered "their appointment 
absolutely necessary. It is in vain for you, then, to 
offer unto me your beasts in sacrifice, when the per- 
formance of these ceremonies has no moral influence 
upomyour conduct. Sin-offrriugs and bumt-offerings 
were appointed, not for their own sake, but as means 
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to promote the nobler purposes of purity and, righte- 
ousness. Since you do not improve them to these 
purposes, add them all together, and eat them as com- 
mon food; for it will be no greater violation of the 
divine law not to (^er them at all, than to offer them 
without any re&!i»nce to that moral purity and righte- 
ousness which they were 'designed to adumbrate and 
to promote. 

But, clear and consistent as is this passage in sup^ 
port of my opinion, when interpreted in consistency 
with the trutli of hutory, the prophet Ezekiel gives us 
still more explicit infOTmation. Indeed, the twentieth 
chapter of his prophecies is rather an historical record 
of the establishment of the law, than a prophecy, and 
contains as full an account of the various circumstances, 
of that singular event as the annals of Moses. From 
the fourth book of Warburton’ s Divine Legation, where 
an admirable commentary on the diapter under review 
is ^ven, I find that Dr. S}jencer was the person who 
first explained it in a propa- manner. As I never saw 
Spencer’s work, it is to Warburton only that 1 can. 
refer, 

“ In the day that I lifted up my hand unto them,” 
says Gk>d, at the sixth veree, to bring them forth cH 
the land of Egypt, into a laaid that I had espied for 
them — then I ssud unto them. Cast ye away every man 
the abominations 6i his eyes, and defile not yourselves 
with the id<d8 oS Egypt ; I am the Lord your CSod.”— 
But what was the consequence ? “ They rebelled 

against me, and would not hearken unto me,” says the 
Almighty. “ They did not every mao cast away tlie 
abominatious of their eyes, neither did they forsake 
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the idolg. of Egypt;”— This roused the anger of God to 
, such a degree, that he said, I will pour out my fury 
upon them, to accomplish my anger against them in 
the midst of the luid of Egypt. But,” adds he, " I 
wrov^ht for my name's sak^ that it should not 
luted before the heathen, among who^ th^ were, in 
whose sight I made myself Known unto them, in bring- 
ing them forth out of (he land of Egypt. Wherefore 
I caused them to go forth (jut of the land of Egypt, 
and brought them into the wilderness.”— Mark what 
follows ! “ And I gave them my i^tutes, and shewed 
them my judgments, which if a man do, he shall even 
live in them. Moreover, also, I gave them my sab- 
baths, to be a sign between me and them, that they 
might know that I am the Lca^d tliat sanctiiy them.” 

From this important passage, it is evident that the 
Israelites were not only addic^^ to all the wiekedness 
and idolatries of Egypt, but that Cknl endeavoured to 
reform them, even during their abode there;, not by 
giving them positive institutions addressed to the senses, 
but pure and spiritual precepts addressed to the under- 
standing. It is also evident that these had no moral 
effect upon them whatever: they still wallowed in every 
vice ; they Still clung to the idols of Egypt ; so that 
the Almighty would have been perfectly vindicated 
from every imputation of severity — for that is all that 
can be memit by the expr«ssions*in the end of the 
eighth and beginning of the ninth verses— ^would have 
been perfectly vindicated frc«n every imputation of 
severity, had he immediately cut them off, which in 
just judgment he would have done, had it not been 
oj^oossary to exercise still further forbearance atid 
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mercy, in order to improve the nations around them 
in the knowledge of the Unity and perfections of God, 
and of his wise and righteous administration. That 
these purposes of universal benevolence to men — ^for, 
•were this a proper place, it might be easily proved 
that God was ^od to Israel from no blind and partial 
aflection to a few, but to **make these few the instru- 
ments of blessing, in the most effectual manner, every 
nation under heaven — that these purposes of universal 
benevolence to men might be accomplished, it is evi- 
dent that God brought them from Egypt into the 
wilderness, where they received from Him statutes and 
judgments for their direction. 

Now, nothing, I apprehend, is more certain, than 
that the statutes and judgments here mentioned, are 
the various branches of moral and eternal righteous- 
ness, contained in the ten commandments, which God 
at first gave to the Israelites, when, at Mount Sinai, he 
deigned to enter into covenant with them. Tlic asser- 
tion here made, “ that if a man do them, he shall live 
in them,” whilst it is applicable 'to no positive precepts 
whatever, is perfectly applicable to the moral law — in 
short, is nothing else but the assertion of our Lord 
diflerently expressed, that whoever would enter into 
life must keep the commandments. Nor can it escape 
observation, that the institution of the sabbath, the 
only positive precept ^ven them at that period, is 
mentioned in the twelfth verse, not merely as a precept 
of a different kind, but as added to the others. “ More- 
over also,” says he, “ I gave them miy sabbaths.” For, 
whilst the precepts of universal and eternal righteous- 
ness, obligatory upon the whole race of men, are 
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mentioned as belonging to them as men ; the institution 
of the sabbath is mentioned as belon^ng to them, not 
as men, but as members of his church,, who had de- 
voted themselves to him by a solemn covenant f of 
which the institution of the sabbath ^as the peculiar 
sign or distinguishing tokin, which nothing hut a 
positive precept could be. 

From this accurate account of the nature of that law 
which God at first gave to the Jews, he proceeds to 
describe the conduct of the Jews afWward. But 
the hou^ of Israel rebelled against me in the wilder- 
ness : they walked not in my statutes ; and they de- 
spised my judgments, which if a man do, he shall even 
live in them ; and my sabbaths they greatly polluted : 
then I said, I would pour out my fury upon them in 
the wilderness to consume them. But I wrought for 
my name’s sake, that it should not be . polluted before 
the heathen, in whose sight I brought them out.” It 
is impossible not to recognize in these verses, all the 
circumstances mentioned in the history of Moses. The 
defection of the Israelites^ afier receiving the moral 
law, into idolatry, by making the golden calf ; the 
anger of God against them on account of that wick- 
edness ; the intercession of Moses in their behalf ; and 
the reason that induced the Almigh^ to take them 
again under his protection ; are all* clearly and speci- 
fically enumerated. 

I cannot but observe, that were we. certain, that the 
day on which they offered their adoration to their idol, 
was the sabbath,- or any one of those days which had 
been appropriated to the worship of the true .God, there 
would be/a peculiar propriety and force in the declare- 
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tion of Ihe prophet which he repeats with great em- 
phasis, that they polluted his sabbaths. The conduct 
of Aaron, (Exod. xxxii. 5,) makes this supposition 
highly probable. We arc told, that having built an 
altar before the idol, he made proclamation, and said, 
“ To-piorrow is a feast to the Lord which seems to in- 
dicate, that the proclamation was made, not to appoint 
a new feast, but to remind them of the return of a 
feast already appeanted. The word an, too, which is 
employed to denote this 'festival, and which is derived 
from a word signifying to move round,” gives some 
support to this conjecture, as implying that the feast 
happened in the ordinary revolution of time. It would 
not be doing justice to the English reader, however, 
were I not to mention that this term may be employed 
for another reason— from its bearing a reference to 
tliose circular dances which were exhibited at these 
festivals, not only in the worship of idols, but, as ap- 
pears from the cemduct of David and of others, in 
honour of the true God. The conduct of the people, 
recorded in the end of tbc Sixth verse, may allude to 
this circumstance, though it ought to be mentioned, that 
the word rendered ** to play,” has no relation whatever 
to the word in question. 

It will not only explain the expression of Aaron, 
“ to-morrow is a feast to the Lord but give us some 
information concerning the real nature cS that idolatry 
which the Israelites committed, and which roused the 
indignation of the Supreme Being, to remark, that the 
people by no means imagined that the calf which they 
had made was really a god, or that any true divinity, 
or indeed, any thing divine, resided in it. They sup- 
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posed it to be only a visible representation of the Divine 
Being, and honoured it as such. Indeed, the word 
image, which is commonly applied to the whole race 
of idols, or likeness, found in tlie second command- 
ment, proves that not the substance nw essence, but 
the representation or symbnl of the Deity, was^ sup- 
posed to be manifested. Tlie reason, too, which in- 
duced the Israelites to have recourse to this idol, 
confirms the same opinion. When the people saw 
that Moses delayed to come down out of the mount, 
the people gathered themselves together unto Aaron, 
and said. Up, make us gods which shall go before us ; 
for as for this Moses, the man that brought us up out 
of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become of 
him.” Moses, if I may use the expression, had ' for- 
merly acted as the representative of God. Speak 
thou with us, and we will hear,” was their request to 
him, but let not God speak with us, lest we die.” 
But he had now been absenjt so long, that they 
despaired of his return ; and to supply his place,, this 
image of the true God wasYormed. Indeed, their own 
dedaration is perfectly decisive : These be thy gods, 
O Israel, which brought thee up out the land o£ 
Egypt.” Ignorant th^ really were, no person can 
believe, that they wore so stupid as to suppose that an 
idol, which their fingers had tiien fonned of their ear- 
rings and tiinlmts, was really the God, which, long 
before its formation, had delivered them from Egypt. 
The IfuiguagC, too, which they addressed to it, is 
exactly the same which they employed concerning 
'Moses. He was the man, as it was the 6?orf, which 
had brcnight them from Egypt ; and as he coukl not 
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be mistaken for the God of Israel, whom he only 
represented, neither could the calf be mistaken for 
him whom it only represented. 

That Moses acted in this capacity, is evident from 
the words of God himself, Exod. iv. 16 : Aaron, says 
He, “ shall be thy spokesician unto the people ; and 
he shall be, even he shall be to thee instead of a mouth, 
and thou shalt be to him instead of a God.” I cannot 
but add, «ince 1 have digressed from the subject thus 
far, that the infinite distance which there is between 
the Creator and creatures, such as we are in this pre- 
sent state, seems to render this mode of communication 
absolutely necessary. Indeed, this is one reason why 
God in these latter days has spoken unto us by his 
Son. Hence is he likewise denominated “ the image of 
tlie invisible God,” or his representative, to the children 
of men ; and in- his superiority as the image of God, 
above Moses or the Shechinah, which were -formerly 
appointed for similar purposes, consists in some mea- 
sure, the superiority of the Gospel above every for- 
mer dispensation. But leaving our Saviour at present, 
1 think it is evident from the history of all the idolatry 
which was ever practised, that its votaries never 
imagined that the images, whether pictures or statues, . 
which they honoured, were really gods, or that the 
canvas or brass had any true. divinity. They esteemed 
them as representatives only of the invisible powers 
which they worshi{q>ed, and employed them merely as 
helps to raise their imaginations, and to fix their atten- 
tion on the real object of their adoration. 1 speak not 
now of^he very dregs of the people, who, properly* 
^speaking, had no opinion at aH ; but of diose^who could 
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think and reason upon the subject. From the history 
the Israelites formeity, as well as from the canons 
of the church of Ronje at the present day, it is evident, 
that this opinion has universally prevailed;- and indeed, 
it is the only opinion which can admit of any shadow 
of defence or palliation. t • 

But to return from this digression,- which is not only 
important in itself^ but is in some degree connected 
with the subject before us, I remark, that the various 
circumstances already mentioned, regarding the pro- 
mulgation of the moral law, are not only clearly al- 
luded to by the prophet; but what is more, the 
institution of the ceremonies of the Mosaic economy 
is specifically mentioned. But what is of primary 
importance upon this subject, is, that the institution of 
these ceremonies is mentioned, not only as subsequent 
to the promulgation of the ten commandments, but as 
subsequent to the idolatry of the Israelites ; and con- 
sequently must have taken place when Moses ascended 
the mountain the second time. Nor ought it to be 
omitted, that the defection the Israelites into idolatiy, 
is the very reason assigned ly the prophet, which in- 
duced the Almighty to appoint these coemonies. As 
a foil proof of this, I cannot refrain from solidting, in 
a particular manner, the attention of the reader to the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth versese “ Because th^ 
had not executed my judgments, but had despised my 
statutes, and had polluted my sabbaths, and their eyes 
were after their fathers' idols ; wherefore I gave them ’ 
also statutes that were not good, and judgments whereby 
they should not live.” 

Now, the manner in which the statutes and judg- ' 
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mentSy mentioned in the eleventh verse, arc contrasted 
with the statutes and judgments mentioned here, is too 
singular to escape observation. Whilst the former are 
statutes and judgments, which if a man do, he shall 
live by them the latter are statutes "that are not good,” 
and judgments whereby “ Jhey shall not live.” As it is 
impossible not to find in Ae first those moral com- 
mandments which, according to Christ Jesus, a man 
must obey that he may obtain everlasting life ; so it is 
impossible not to recognize in the last the weak and 
beg^rly elements of St. Paul, or that law of carnal 
commandments mentioned in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, that could not make him that did the service 
perfect; which stood only in meats and drinks and 
divers washings, and carnal ordinances imposed on 
them until the time of reformation, and which were 
therefore to be disannulled because of their weakness 
and unprofitableness. 

But this reasoning will receive additional confirma- 
tion from several passages of the New Testament, which 
allude to the idolatry of the Israelites as the reason of 
the establishment of the Mosaic economy. The decla- 
^ ration of Paul, Rom. v. 20, which, as I proved when 
treating of original sin, ought to be rendered, " But 
the law entered when the offence did abound,” seems 
at least to allude ^ the^sin of the Israelites ; and if, as 
I have attempted to establish, the siu into which Adam 
fell, and in which he was imitated by all his descend- 
ants till Christ came, was idolatry, it will tend greatly 
to confirm the point in question. Th|e third chapter of 
the second Corinthians deserves to bq considered too, 
^ intimately connected with this subject; but as it is 
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attended with some difficulty, a more dc'tailed investi- 
{Tation must be submitted to, which will come in more 
conveniently in another place. But the most express 
passage to this purpose is Gal. iii. 19, where the Apostle 
elucidates the very subject which we ^are now con- 
sidcrhig, and inquires intoi the design of the ,legal 
economy. Wherefore then serveth the law r” is the 
question proposed. It was added because of trans- 
gressions, till the seed should come,” is the direct 
reply. This clearly informs us that the Mosaic cere- 
monies were not given at the same time with the moral 
law, but were afterward added to it ; that the reason 
why this addition was made, was because of trans- 
gressions, which can allude to nothing but the wicked- 
ness and idolatry of the Israelites ; and that this ad- 
dition was to be only in force for a limited time, till 
tht? seed should come — till the world was prepared to 
receive and improve the nobler dispensation of Christ 
Jesus. Nothing could prove more forcibly the justness 
of the translation which I just now gave of Roin. v. 20, 
than this expression of the Same writer, or give more 
decisive support to the opinion which I am now es- 
tablishing. 

It would not be doing justice to the subject, were I 
to omit the reasoning of Paul which immediately fol- 
lows. He represents the Jews, in •former times, as 
children in their nonage, who, not having arrived at 
the fhll vigour *and exercise of their powers, stood in 
need of the aid and assistance of a teacher or sch'X>l- 
mastciy#ho, otherwise, would have been unnecessary. 
The law, therefore, says he, was that very preceptor or 
guide which their infancy and iionage required. As it 
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was a teacher or schoolmaster, its office clearly indi- 
cated tliat their minds were ignorant and weak, and 
that its own use or authority would be only temporary. 
If the Israelites, then, had reached a state of manhood, 
at the period which we are now contemplating, this 
schoolmaster would not haVe been assigned them : and 
as the end which he was to accomplish by his dis- 
cipline, was to enlarge the powers and capacities of 
that people to a fitness for receiving a pure and spiritual 
religion, the doctrine which I maintain is established — 
the Israelites were not fit nor qualified before for such 
a dispensation. 

I must observe, that as our translators do not seem 
to have fully perceived the meaning of the Apostle^ 
they, from their own imperfect views, have given a 
direction to his reasoning which docs not belong to it. 
The truth which Paul labours to establish, is, that the 
law was appointed to train up the Jews from a state of 
childhood to a state of manhood — to cherish, and 
strengthen, and 'mature, their intellectual and moral 
powers, to that perfection,* which would enable them 
to improve a more pure and spiritual religion ; which 
t more pure and spiritual religion would be given them, 
as soon as they were qualified to receive it. But the 
opinion which our translators inculcate, is, that the law 
was appointed to be typical of the gospel, rather than 
to prepare them for it ; to direct tiie eyes of the Jews to 
Christ, till such time as he should come, ratteen Ihan 
to raablc them to profit by him, when he should 
come; — an end which, as I shall afterwards shew, 
neither had, nor indeed could have, any salutaiy in- 
fluence upon that people ; and hence, an and, which. 
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so far from being a reason for establishing such an 
imperfect dispensation; would have been a reason 
against it ; as it would have implied that they were 
then qualified for a more perfect dispensation, if God 
had chosen to have instituted it. According to the 
doctrine of Paul, God wou|d have ^ven them a more 
])erfcct dispensation, had they been prepared for it; 
but as they were not prepared for it, he gave them a 
dispensation suited to their capacities, which in time 
would prepare them for a better. According to the 
doctrine of our translators, God might have given them 
a more perfect dispensation, had he been pleased to do 
so ; but as he was not pleased, he gave them an im- 
jjerfect dispensation to direct their eyes to a better, till 
it should come. Hut should we even allow tliat the 
imperfect dispensation could direct their eyes to a 
better, it would not vindicate the conduct of God ; as 
the view of the better dispensation would have rendered 
them dissatisfied with w'hat they had, and- could never 
have had the same influence upon them, which the 
perfect dispensation would have had, if.it had been 
vouchsafed. But if it be true, which I hopd yet to 
prove, that the imperfect dispensation never did direct^ 
the eyes of a single Jew, in the sense of thef orthodox, 
to that better dispensation, the absurdity of the common 
hypothesis must be apparent. 1 add, too, the inser- 
tion of tlie words “ to bring us,” in the twenty-fourth 
verse, clearly Reveals the opinion of our translators 
respecting the ceremonies of Moses — that they were 
appointed only ^ types and figures, to direct the minds 
of the Israelites to Jesus and his dispensation. No 
supplement, appears to me necessary. “ The law was 
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our schoolmaster until Christ,” is the rendering of the 
original, and makes the sense ^complete. While the 
Israelites were in their infancy, the powers and abilities 
of their teacher wisely adapted to theirs : but 

when they arrived at manhood, they were transferred to 
other hands. Christ then ^came, who, being a nobler 
teacher, super^ed the law, and placed them under tlic 
more perfect and powerful discipline of the gospel. 

It is upon this ground, and this alone, that the con- 
duct of God, in giving the Jews such an imperfect 
dispensation as the Mosaic undoubtedly was, can, or 
ought to be, defended. Eveiy objection brought against 
it, from the weak and beggarly elements which it con- 
tained, is at once overturned. By giving them a 
dispensation, such as Christianity is, at a period when 
they could neither comprehend its nature, nor relish 
its enjoyments, the Almighty might have insulted the 
weakness, and sported with the ignorance of his crea- 
tures ; but he never could have advanced their im- 
provement and happiness, nor displayed his own wisdom 
and goodness. But by acting in the manner, which 
from scripture I imagine he did act, his conduct is 
^nothing else, from the be^nning of time, but a display 
of wisdom', of goodness, and of condescension, which 
must not only exalt his character, but must make him, 
to all his intelligent offspring, the bbject of their highest 
admiration, and love, and imitation. Thus then, it 
appears, that the conduct of God, in /every age, has 
been directed to give his creatures means of improve- 
ment, not only adapted to their state and circumstances, 
but calculated to prepare them for the proper reception 
of still more exalted means ; and as, by the right use 
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of these, they rise in intelligence and goodness, they 
must also rise in dignify and happiness. While such 
conduct in the Eternal is adapted in every point of 
view to inspire us with every pious feeling and senti- 
ment, and to lead us to every virtuous, every moral 
action, it is every way wofthy of Him, who has de^ 
nominated himself the Father of mercies and the God 
of all grace and consolation. 

Against the reasoning which has been adduced, it 
may be objected, that the elifect which the moral law, 
independent of external ceremonies, would have pro- 
duced upon the Israelites, was scarcely tried, as their 
idolatry immediately followed its promulgation. This 
objection, I acknowledge, would have some weight, if 
the precepts of the moral law had been unknown to 
the Israelites till they arrived at Mount Sinai. But 
the truth is, all these precepts had been repeatedly en- 
joined them long before, as will appear from an attentive 
perusal of their histoiy, especially from Exod. xv. 25. 
It is probable, too, that the moral precepts formerly 
delivered to them, were for more numerous than is 
commonly imagined ; that they were adapted to eveiy 
circumstance and relation in life; and that the ten 
commandments, so far from being a fuller enumeration 
of practical rules than they already possessed, were 
rather an epitome, or abridgment pf statutes already 
acknowledged; and w^ich from its perspicuity and 
coheismess wa|^ Wei! adapted to take a firm hold of the 
memory; and to surest, ntthcr than to exhibit, in 
detail, the whole dufy of man. That this must have 
been the case, at least virtually, is evident from this, 
that as these precepts were written upon the heart of 
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man by the finger of God, th^ must have been known 
to the Jews, in common with the rest of mankind. 
This is a remark which ougjit never to be lost sight of, 
in the treating of this subject. We are too apt to speak 
as if the moral law had received its existence at Mount 
Sinai. Nothing however i| farther from the truth. Its 
natuto is eternal ; and its power and authority over 
man were coeval with his existence. Hence, tliough 
it was first promulgated by an audible voice at Mount 
Sinai, it*did not there receive its ori^. Then it may 
be said to have been incorporated with the polity of 
the Jews : and when that polity was dissolved at tlie 
death of our Lord, it then returned again to its former 
isolated state ; but its power and authority were still 
unimpaired. Its influence upon the Israelites, then, 
was fully tried ; and as it was proclaimed by God, in 
the solemn and impressive manner reeorded lExod. xx., 
before Moses left them, it is probable that the reason 
why he ascended the mountain, and remained there so 
long, was to make that tnal as fairly as possible. By 
this means was ascertained what influence a pure and 
spiritual religion really would have upon the Israelites, 
from its own intrinsic obligation and authority, inde- 
j^ndent of that external and adventitious force which 
it derived from the personal presence and authority of 
Moses. 

( 

The only other objection which I apprehend may 
be brought against the doctrine that t maintain, is, 
that the dispensation of Moses was so far from quali- 
fying the Jews for the reception of a purer religion, 
that when our Lord really came, and published the 
gospel, the great body of the people rejected it. To 
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this I would reply, tliat though it must bo admitted > 
that the Jews, as a nadoQ, rejected Christianity, yet 
their state and circumstances, as well as their conduct, 
were very different from what they were in the lame of 
Moses. In the former period, they were ignorant and 
rude ; in the latter, they weip prejudiced and obstinate. 
In the former, they could pdther comprehendT the 
nature, nor feel the obligation of a spiritual religion, 
which they willingly received, as soon as it was pro- 
posed to them ; in the latter, they would not receive 
a spiritual religion, whose nature they were able to 
comprdicnd, and whose force they really did feel. 
Hence, in the former case, their wickedness was that 
of a rude and ignorant barbarian ; in the latter, that 
of a polished and cunning hypocrite. It ought to be 
remembered too, that polytheism was the root of every 
moral evil which universally pervaded, not merely the 
Israelites, but the ancient world. Against this ‘‘ sin unto 
death,” therefore, the Almighty bent the chief force of 
all his moral institutions at that early period ; and 
endeavoured to build that* religion which alone can 
promote the dignity and happiness of man upon the 
only foundation on which it can rest— the Unity of the 
Supreme Being. To bring men to the belief of this* 
great and radical principle of all that is valuable in re- 
ligion and morality, v^as the design which God had in 
view when he called Abraham; and as every nation 
had its own loW deity, who was worshipped with rites 
peculiar to hinnelf, the Almighty, whilst he claimed to 
himself the ^le dominion of heaven and earth, conde- 
scended to called, in a peculiar manner, the God of 
Abraham ^ihd his descendants. The success of that 
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dispensation, tliercf(H*e, which divine wisdom adopted 
to reform the world, must 'be estimated according as 
polytheism was eradicated, and the unity of God esta- 
blished in the world. Now, during many generations, 
after they came from Egypt, the Jews were constantly 
degenerating into the grofisest polytheism and idolatry 
that ever debased the human character ; but during a 
long time before the coming of Christ, what other vices 
soever they might be guilty of, they kept themselves 
free from these abominations. If their hearts, there- 
fore, had been equal to their understandings when our 
Lord arrived, they would have embraced his religion 
and brot^ht forth the fruits of it. 

Nor, though it should be admitted, that their capti- 
vity in Babylon completely cured them of pol}rtheism 
and idolatry, will it disprove the doctrine which I 
muntain. Their abode formerly in Egypt was so far 
from weaning them from these abominations, that in 
fact, it reconciled them to them ; and had their minds 
been as rude and uninformed when they were earned 
to Babylon, their abode ii? that country would have 
produced the same effect. It may be replied, that as 
th^ were so ignorant as to degenerate into the idolatry 
of the neighbouring nations till they were conquered 
by the Babylonians, it is not just to impute the sudden 
change which toqk place in tiieir conduct at that 
period to their improvement in knowl^ge. But as 
their captivity in Babylon was redly part of those 
means which Gk>d adopted, not only to* advance their 
own improvement, but the improvement '•of the world 
by disseminating among their conquerors, through their 
instrumentality, juster notions of the unity tif the Su- 
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prcmc Being, and the worship that belongs to him, 
the objection confirms the point in question. 1 ima-* 
gine, that I can perceive too a (hfference in the cha> 
racter of their idolatry in the early period of their his- 
tory from what it had afterward. Whilst the wh(de 
nation, to a man, joined in m|king the golden calf, there 
were many in the apostades which took place ithme- 
before the captivity, who retained their integrity, and 
endeavoured to oppose the stream of corniption. At 
the former period, too, the people, in opposition to their 
rulers, from their love to idolatry, bowed down to their 
idol ; but at the latter period, they bowed down to idols 
only in obedience to the authority of their kings ; who 
favoured idolatry not so much from a regard to it, as 
from a conviction that it was favourable to the gratifi- 
cation of criminal indulgence, and to the exercise of 
despotic power. Their history likewise proves that 
their kings generally blended their idolatrous practices 
with the institutions of Moses, in order that they might 
give the same authority to both; and that thus the 
former were introduced under the protection of the 
latter ; just as in the dark ages, an artful and wicked 
priesthood blended those doctrines which favoured 
their interests or passions, with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and thus reconciled the multitude to supersti- 
tions, which otherwise they would Ivave despised. But 
at Babylon, iifolatiy appeared without any adventitious 
circumstance t|p veil its absurdity and wickedness, or to 
throw around It a borrowed sanctity ; and hence, the 
minds of t\j£ Jews revolted at the deformity ef its 
features, wl^ exposed naked to the view. 

But another circumstance must not be omitted. 
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which had still more influence upon their future con- 
•duct. When the Jews returned from Babylon, all 
those whose minds were reconciled to polytheism and 
idolatry remained in that country ; and those only 
whose intellectual and moral powers rose superior to 
the conduct of their ancestors, or of their conquerors, 
returned to their native land. The Jews, therefore, 
were thus purged of that old leaven of idolatiy which 
formerly corrupted the whole lump, and ever after 
maintained the unity of God, and refrained from the 
idplatiy of the neighbouring nations. Hence, in the 
time of our Lord, they were too well informed to pay 
the least attention to the absurd doctrines of polytheism, 
or the ridiculous rites of idolatry, which now had no 
hold upon them from deep-rooted prejudices, and which 
arc the growth of an ignorant rather than of a wicked 
age. Indeed, the histoiy of the world proves, that ig- 
norance is the mother of idolatry ; that idolatry is the 
parent of wickedness ; and that wickedness, if the ori- 
ginal ignorance be dissipated by science, which not 
unfrequently is the case, instead of establishing the 
autliority of its parent, overturns it, and transforms the 
idolater into the infidel. Thus then does it appeUr, 
"that the dispensation of Moses, in a great measure, 
accomplished its end, by maintaining, among the Jews, 
the piimaiy principle of all relig^n, the imity of the 
Supreme Being, amid all the polytheism and idolatiy 
that surrounded it, and prepared thempor the recep- 
tion of the sublimcr religion of JesusJl Of this, no 
other proof seems necessary, than the fakt that many 
Jews in their own country, and still mo][e that were 
dispersed abroad, who were not superior to^ their bre- 
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thrcn in understanding and science, though certainly 
superior in disposition and heart, embraced the go&pel 
and improved it to all the purposes of life and god- 
liness. 

It should likewise be remembered that the ignorance 
and barbarism of the Israelites, when they left Egypt, 
wece not peculiar to that people, but belonged to the 
whole species : indeed I suspect that the nations around 
them were much worse. The propensity which they 
displayed to polytheism and idolatiy, and to the exter- 
nal pomp and ceremony of religion, was the great prin- 
ciple which at that time actuated every tribe upon the 
face of the earth. Hence, at that period, no nation 
was better qualified than the Jews for preserving the 
great doctrines of the unity of God, and of the worship 
and obedience which belong to him. But at the time 
of our Saviour, the vices which precluded the Jews 
from embracing the gospel, were the vices of the na- 
tion, but not of the species. They were self^nceited, 
and prejudiced, and obstinate ; but the nations around 
them were not. Hence, ’though the Jews rejected 
Christianity, the Gentiles embraced it, and have re- 
tained it to the present day. 

It may be added, that though the Gmtiles, at the 
coming of om Saviour, were idolaters, yet idolatry 
rested then upon a very different basis from what it did 
in former ages^ In former ages, men established ido- 
latry because they believed it; and because their un- 
derstandings c()uld not rise superior to its absurdities. 
In the ^ oy our Lord, it was merely tolerated, bnly 
because it hsp been long established; and hence, though 
the lower ^ers, both in Greece and Rome, did not 
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call it in question, only bteausc they questioned no- 
thing, yet the great body of those who possessed the 
learning and science of the age, despised it as impious 
and absurd. The corruptions of natural religion then, 
like the corruptions of revealed religion at present, were 
not openly opposed, not because men believed them, 
but bebause they were too careless about religion to 
undergo the labour, or brave the danger that must 
attend evoy change, however salutary. It might, I 
suppose, be proved, that the foundations of idolatry 
were thus loosened through the means which God had 
adopted for that purpose ; namely, by separating the 
seed of Abraham to himself to be continual witnesses 
in the world of the unity of God ; by the frequent dis- 
persions of that people among the surrounding nations; 
and by the diffusion of the Scriptures in the Septuagint 
translation. But however this was effected, still it is 
evident, that when Christianity was published, the au- 
thority of idolatry was merely prescriptive ; and had it 
not been established in a ruder and a darker age, it 
could not have been established at all. Not only the 
Jews then, but the world in general, was better pre- 
pared for the reception and improvement of a pure artd 
spiritual religwn than at any former period. 

The last remark which I would make upon this sub- 
ject, is, that we should not be far from the truth, were 
we to conclude, that every dispensatidn which God has 
given to men has been rather above Ipan below the 
d^ree of intellectual improvement to vrhich they had 
previously arrived. The dispensation oil Moses, not- 
withstanding all its external, and, in soj^e measure, 
puerile c^emonies, was really too pure and spiritual 
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for the Jews when it was given ; and’ ift was, 

that for several ages they were co^nually cejmi^ting 
it with^the idolatrous practices of the ndghhouripg. na-> 
tions. The Christian dispensation,, likewise, was not 
only superior to the d^ree of improvement to whuih 
the Jews had attained, but ^ that of the.. most intelli- 
gent parts of Greece and Rome. Hence, Chrisdahity, 
almost at its very establishment, b^an to be corrupted 
by the traditions of the Jews, and the philoimphy of 
the Gentiles, till its beauty and dignky were in a great 
measure lost. Nor can it escape observation, that all 
the learning and intelligence of the present day are 
able only in part to remove the load of corruptions that 
have . overwhelmed it, or to induce men to receive it 
in its native purity, when exhibited to view. This cir- 
cumstance, however, so far from being any impeach- 
ment pf the wisdom of God, is a proof of it. Were 
men arrived at the utmost degree of perfection of which 
they are susceptible ; or did God design that they 
should remain stationary; we might be certain, that 
what dispensation soever be should establish among 
them would be exactly balanced and adapted to their 
existing circumstances. 'But if the design of the Su- 
preme Being be to lead his intelligent creation from * 
one decree of perfection to another, the dispensation 
proper for that purpose, must, if I may so speak, ad- 
vance before them, that it may incite them to follow in 
tile path of improvement. This it could not do were it 
^-exactly adapted^ to the capacities of men at the time of 
its establishnumt ; for if circumstances were thus ex- 
actly balanccm, and if the people be supposed to ad- 
vance at all,ythe dispensation must either be left behind. 
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in which case it would -be not merely useless, but hurt 
fill ; or be altered by God every day to keep pace with 
the improvement of men, which would be equally hurt- 
ful. Hence it appears to me that the dispensations of 
Moses and of Christ rather anticipated, than exactly 
suited, the improvement ^nd capacity of their respec- 
tive votaries ; and what is no less wonderful, that both 
possessed a power of expanding themselves, if I may 
employ that expression, to meet the growing improve- 
ments of men, and especially the Christian dispensa- 
tion, which, I imagine, has a mine of wisdom and 
knowledge contained in it, yet unexplored, and which 
will appear still more valuable and glorious as men be- 
come capable of appreciating and improving its hidden 
treasures. 
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SECTION in. 

Of ihe Court and Tabernacle qf the Jews. 

Before I proceed to consider the import of th^ va- 
rious sacrifices of the Mosaic economy, it will be ne- 
cessary to offer some observations upon the court and 
tabernacle, where the various victims were presented 
before the Lord and slain. This, I apprehend, is ne- 
cessary, not merely because the subject is involved in 
great obscurity by the interpretations of theologists, 
but because it will greatly facilitate the elucidation of 
the services performed in them ; and will, perhaps in 
a manner much more surprising than the reader ima- 
gines, confirm not only the doctrines which I maintain, 
but even the dispensations of Moses and of Christ. 

It is well known that the place of public worship 
among the Jews was divided into three parts. The 
first was the court, which surrounded the tabernacle 
properly so called ; into whibh the whole congregation 
were admitted, and in which all their sacrifices were 
presented before the Lord. The tabernacle itself was 
divided into two parts, called in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the first and second tabernacles, of which the 
outmost was properly denominated “•the holy place,” 
into which the j)riests and Levites only entered ; and 
where stood the altar of incense, the table of shew-bread, 
^d the golden Jbandlestick. The inmost recess, em- 
phatically callc» ^^the most holy place,” or ‘‘ the holy of 
holies,” was emered only by the high priest alone once 
every year ; and contained the ^t of manna, Aaron’s- 

F 
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rod, the tables of the covenant, the ihercy>seat, and the 
cherubim. 

When we consider that the form and furniture of 
the whole fabric were represented by God himself to 
Moses ; when we consider, too, the solemn injunction 
r^p^tedly delivered to hiin ; According to all that 1 
shew thee, after the pattern of the tabernacle, and the 
pattern of all the instruments thereof, even so shall ye 
make it we shall perceive the reason of his long stay 
upon Mount Sinai, and he convinced that the whole 
was adjusted with the most consummate wisdom, and 
designed to answer the most important ends. That 
God should have taken all that care, if 1 may employ 
the expression, to form a structure of sudi a peculiar 
form, and such exquisite workmanship, for the sole 
purpose of delighting the eye, or amusing the fancy, 
will be admitted only by persons whose views of the 
conduct of the Supreme Being are very difierent from 
mine ; and could I form no probable conjecture with 
respect to its moral and religious import, 1 should attri- 
bute this, not to the want of wisdom and design in the 
contriver, but to the ignorance and blindness of my 
. own mind. 

After having paid to this highly curious and instruc- 
tive subject all the attention in my power, I am ded- 
dedly of opinion that the whole was designed by God 
to be symbolical of his church froiq the calling of 
Abraham to the end of the world ; and that the diffe- 
rent divisions, so particularly describeH, were contrived 
to represent in succession the different ilispensations of 
revealed religion, of which each is exhibited as prepa- 
ratory and introduetory to the next in order ; and the 
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whole as preparatoiy and introductory to world to 
come. 

Assuming this, then, as a point which I shall aAer- 
ward prove, it will at once appear, that the court of 
the tabernacle represented the chureh of God, ex the 
state of religion in the patri^chai age, extending from 
the calling of Abraham to the giving of the law. — ^That 
the holy place, or as it is sometimes called, the first 
tabernacle, or the sanctuary, adumbrated the state of 
religion during the Mosaic economy, extending from 
the giving of the law to the death of Christ. — ^And 
that the most holy place, or as it is frequently denomi- 
nated, the holiest of all, and the second tabernacle, was 
emUematical of the state of religion during the Chris- 
tian dispensation, extmding from the death of Christ 
to the <aid of the world.— As the state (rf religion in 
the patriarchal age, though clearly s^arated and dis- 
tinguished from the world, was not so enclosed by the 
divine precept, so covo’ed by the divine protection, 
and so consecrated by the divine presence, as it was 
after the giving of the law,* it was with the greatest 
propriety represented by a court.— As the state of rdi- 
gion in the patriarchal age, and that under the Mosaic 
economy, were intimately connected, and bore a stri- 
king analogy to each other, insomuch that in one sense 
they might be looked upon as one and the same, the 
services of the court and ^ the holy place, though dis- 
tinct and different, had a mutual relation, and depen- 
(idnee upcm ea^ othar, (oid were performed by the 
same people.— And as the state of seligion, in the two 
last, was administered under the form of two cov^tants, 
to which nothing similar had ever taken place, it is 
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represented by two tabernacles, of which the one is 
not only clearly distinguished from the other, but both 
from the court. 

In order that I may do justice to this interesting 
subject, it will be necessary to analyze the different 
apai;tments of this place >of worship, and to sheJw the 
import of the principal symbols which they contained ; 
but at the same time, to confine my remarks within 
some reasonable bounds, I must leave unexplained, to 
employ the ingenuity of tlic intelligent reader, many of 
those utensils which were of subordinate use and im- 
portance. 

The court of the tabernacle .was an oblong square, 
extending in length, from east to west, one hundred 
cubits; and in breadth, from north to south, fifty cu- 
bits. It is a remark, applicable not only to the court, 
but to all the divisions of the tabernacle, that as a 
square is constantly employed as the emblem of stabi- 
lity, this figure is admirably adapted to represent the 
church of God, which, though assailed on every hand, 
no created power shall ev6r overturn. — ^This court was 
enclosed on all sides but on the east, where was the 
only entrance into it ; and, consequently, into the dif- 
ferent apartments of the tabernacle. The import of 
tbis is evident. It was in tlie east where God at first 
laid the foundations of his church, when he called 
Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees; and from the east, 
truth, the light of the moral world, like the sun in the 
natural world, has been gradually ad^rancing towards 
the west, with increasing splendour, till its rays have 
illumined our mountains, and caused us tb rejoice under 
their enlivening influence. Nor is it unworthy of 
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observation, that as the length of the court from east to 
west, which, it ought to be remembered, enclosed the 
tabernacle around, was double its breadth, from north 
to south, so “ the march of truth” has extended much 
more irf the former direction than in the latter ; and 
thus, the polar regions havejnot only been doomed to 
unyielding sterility from the absence of the natural 
sun, but what is still more, from the absence of tlie 
sun of righteousness. 

But though the only entrance into the court was 
on the cast, yet that side was not left exposed, but was 
confined by a curtain, or rather curtains, which are 
frequently in scripture called the first veil, and through 
which was the door. The word a>rVp, which Moses 
employs to denominate these curtains, is derived from 
the verb which signifies “to carve,” or “to engrave ” 
Hence it has been asserted, that these hangings were a 
kind of net, or chain work, through which all tliat was 
done within could be seen from without. I imagine, 
however, that they were wrought like brocade, or da- 
mask cloth, on which varioiA emblematic figures were 
represented ; and if they were open, as has been said, 
we have only to suppose that they were wrought in 
such a manner as -if the ground of the damask cloth 
was cut out, and the figures only left remaining. I 
suspect, however, that they had no openings, as the 
word which dci\pminates them implies rather that the 
figures were raised on, or indented in, the cloth, than 
t^at the cloth ^as cut tlirough. And as the Jews 
maintain that afier the court and tabernacle were placed 
at Shiloh, they were surrounded by a wall of the same 
dimensions, it can hardly be supposed that this vvall 
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could be built with such openings as would make the 
figures visible. I may add, that in the temple, which 
supplied the place of the tabernacle, a wall was sub- 
stituted instead of these curtains, upon which the same 
figures would in dl probability -be portrayed. * 

TTjat this court was tjiie emblem of the church of 
God, from the calling of Abraham to the giving of the 
law, will appear from" the following considerations. 
From amongst the heathen nations, which universally 
had lost sight of the first and most important article of 
all religion — the unity of God — and had sunk into the 
grossest polytheism and idolatry, the Almighty elected 
Abraham and his descendants, to preserve the know- 
ledge of the unity of God in a world which, because it 
wished not to retain that knowledge, became ignorant 
of it, till, in the ages to come, that little leaven should 
leaven the whole lump. In reference to this, Moses 
thus addresses them, Deut. vii. 6 : “ Thou art a holy 
people unto the Lord thy God; the Lord thy God 
hath chosen thee to be a special people unto himself, 
above all people that are tipon the face of the earth.”— 

A great number of their positive precepts, which have 
excited the ridicule and the contempt of the pretended 
philosopher, were appointed by the wisdbm of God to 
mark this line of separation, and to preserve it unvio- 
lated when marked. Hence the court was admirably f 
adapted to be the S 3 rmbol of the church at that period. 

If we reason from analogy— our only guide when po- 
sitive information is wanting— ^we sh^l conclude that 
the figured curtains exhibited the various animsds and 
fruits which, in -opposition to the impure sacrifices t^f 
idolatry, were offered to God, and which marked the 
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nature of that figurative or symbolical dispensation 
under which the Jews lived, and which sep^ated them 
from the Gentiles around them. But whilst we are 
obliged to analogy for information respecting the fi- 
gures on the curtains, we have positive information 
respecting the import of th§ curtains themselves. St. 
Paul (Ephes. ii. 14, 15) asAires us, that they rfepre- 
sented those positive rites and ceremonies which God 
enjoined the Jews to perform, in order to keep them 
distinet, and uncontaminated by the idolatrous nations. 
But, in consulting this passage, it ought to be remem- 
bered, that when the apostle wrote, the tabernacle was 
superseded by the temple, and that a wall was built to 
supply the place of these curtains. Hence the same 
language is applicable to both : “ Wherefore remem- 
ber,” saith the apostle, “ that ye, Gtentiles, w^ho were 
sometimes far off from God, are made nigh by the 
blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who hath made 
both (Jews and Gentiles) one, and hath broken down 
the middle wall of partition,” or veil of partition, “ be- 
tween us” (Jews and Gentijes). — And what, according 
to Paul, did this wall, or veil of partition, signify? 
“ Having abolished in his flesh the enmity,” that is, 
the cause of enmity between the Jews and Gentiles,* 
“ even the law of commandments contained in ordi- 
nances, for to make in himself of twain (Jews and 
Gentiles) one new man ; and that he might reconcile 
both unto God in one body by the cross.” — Here, then, 
the wall, of veil of partition, which was adorned with 
^emblematic figures, is said by the apostle to have been 
the symbol of those carnal ordinances which were ap»- 
pointed by Gh>d, to keep the Jews a separate people 
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from the Gentiles, when he chose Abraham and his 
posterity. ^The whole chapter, la3nng aside inspiration 
altogether, is one of the most valuable documents of 
the histoiy of the church in andent times, and deserves 
the reader’s most serious attention ; but when it is con- 
sidered as the dictates of Jthe Divine Spirit, it rises in 
dignity and importance, and fully proves tlie point at 
issue. 

Within this court, two things, the brazen laver and 
the altar of burnt-offerings, particularly demand our 
consideration. It is not my intention, however, to de- 
scribe minutely the form and magnitude of these sacred 
utensils, as this is done in the word of God, and as it 
is foreign to the nature of this inquiry, which is only 
to elucidate their moral import. The brazen laver was 
situated in the eastern end of the court, and immedi- 
ately within its entrance. It served the important pur- 
pose of washing the hands and the feet of the priests, 
who, as a mark of reverence established by tlic custom 
of these times, officiated bare-fbot, and who were for- 
bidden in the most positive manner to engage in any 
part of their ministry without previous ablution. It 
likewise supplied water for washing the legs and en- 
*trails of the animals which were slain and offered upon 
the altar of bumt-ofierings. Now, the moral import of 
this sacred symbol cannot escape observation. Water 
is repeatedly mentioned in scripture as the emblem of 
those means which the Spirit of God employs in order 
to accomplish our sanctification. As the body, there- 
fore, is washed from pollution by water,' so is the soul 
by the Spirit of God. Hence the laver taught the 
Israelites the same important .truth which baptism, to 
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which the apostle compares it, teaches Christians, — 
that the veiy first thing which is required of those who 
enter the court of God’s house, is repentance, the be- 
ginning of sanctification. This is so clearly expressed 
by the apostle in the places just now alluded to, that 1 
cannot refrain from transcri^insr his words. Ephes. v. 
25, 26; “ Christ loved the ‘church, and gave hitnsclf 
for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing of water by the word.” And again, Titus iii. 
5, 6 : “ Not by works of righteousness which we had 
done,” — previous to the coming of Christ, for from the 
context it appears that works of righteousness were out 
of the question, — “ but according to his mercy he saved 
us, tby the washing of regeneration, and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly, 
through Jesus Christ our ISaviour.” — Here the language 
of Paul is as applicable to the Jewish laver as to Chris- 
tian baptism, and proves that both were symbols of one 
and the same thing, emphatically denominated regene- 
ration. But regeneration is nothing else but the begin- 
ning of sanctification, of t|;ie death of sin, which must 
be effected before we can even begin a life of righte- 
ousness. The symbol itselfj and the place where it 
was situated at the very door of the court, were chosen,* 
with the most consummate wisdom, to convey to the 
minds of an ignorant and rude people the important 
truth, “that without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” 

In the eastern end of the court likewise, but at a 
little greater distance from the door, stood the altar of 
' bumt-offerings. It was formed of shittim, or incor- 
ruptible wood, covered over witli a strong plate of 
brass, and hud at its corners four horns of the same 
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metal, to which the victims were bound when about to 
be slain. It is particulu*ly deserving of notice, that 
nothing which in any manner whatever was polluted, 
was allowed to be presented ,or burnt upon tUs, or 
indeed upon any, altar. Neither the sin-oifering, nor 
the trespass-offering, was ever permitted to touch it: 
for those parts of the sin-odering, and of the trespass- 
offering, which were really consumed upon it, were 
not only separated from these sacrifices, but assumed a 
different character. Hence they became burnt-offer- 
ings, as the name which was given to them proves, 
and were employed as symbols of the same thing — a 
circvunstance contrived, as I shall afterwards shew, with 
the greatest wisdom, to accomplish a most important 
purpose. It is necessary to add, that no common or 
unhallowed fire was allowed to be kindled upon this, 
or upon any other, altar. The fire which consumed 
the victims offered uptHi it, descended from heaven for 
that express purpose, and was enjoined to be kept alive 
through all succeeding generations. 

The altar of- burnt-offeriijgs, like every other altar, 
was' the symbol of the heart of the offerer, who had 
previously washed himself from the pollution of sin in 
the laver of sanctification. The victims, or offerings, 
presmted upon it, were the symbols of those virtuous 
actions which he who devoted himself to the service of 
God daily perfornled, and in which consisted his justifi- 
cation. From a heart, therefore, inspired - with heavenly 
$rdour, and glowing with divine affections, ascended 
these saorifiees of righteousness as a sweet savour unto 
God. That earthly zeal, that uncharitahle heat, which 
^ kindled at the unhallowed , fires of hell, inffame the 
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heart of the hypocrite, the bigot, and the pri^ane, and 
are fit only for the blood-stained altars of superstititm 
and idolatry. Affections and passions thus kindled, to 
use the expression of the apostie; “ work not the righ- 
teousness of God.” 

This symbol was chosa\witli the greatest propriety 
to adumbrate the thing signified, and thus to prove in- 
directly the interpretation here given. As a man must 
first “ cease to do evil” before he " learn to do well,” 
must first “ die unto sin” before he can “ live mito righ- 
teousness,” it was absolutely necessary that the brazen 
laver, the emblem of the former, should be placed 
nearer to the entrance of the court than the altar of 
bumt-offerings, the emblem of the latter. But as 
sanctification naturally leads to justification — as sanc- 
tification, in short, may be said to be the first step in 
the way of God,and juBtificati<m the second — the brazen 
altar stood, in a straight line with' the laver, a very little 
further from the door. I cannot but add, that as the 
measure of holiness and righteousness to which men 
attained in the patriarch!^ age,' suited to their state 
and privileges, was small in comparison to what they 
were afterward, these symbols were made of brass, 
strong and durable, but not so pure and valuable ds 
the ^mbols placed in the two apartments of the taber- 
nacle. * 

• ^ 

Now, as the ^paration of the Israelites from the 
nations of the world, before the giving of the law, was 
not nearly so complete as it was afterwards, 1 am con- 
vinced the reader will acknowledge that their situation 
was admirably represented by this court. The truth 
is, their separation then was more properly of a civil 
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than of a religious nature. They had then no conse- 
crated priesthood, no stated times or place of public 
worship, and no written revelation from God. Here, 
then — into this court — all the Israelites, without excep- 
tion, were admitted. Here, then, in all their secular 
employments, in all their intercourse with one another, 
were they to wash in the laver of regeneration, to avoid 
all sin and wickedness ; were they to offer up them- 
selves upon the brazen altar as holy and acc<^tablc 
sacrifices — to cultivate truth and righteousness, and to 
enjoy that peace and happiness which result from a 
conscience void of offence towards . God and towards 
man. This was information of the greatest importance 
to their dignity and happiness — information which, 
though possible to be known in every age, has been 
too little attended to ; since men have ever been back- 
ward to believe that the principal part of the service of 
God, that the principal part of their preparation for 
heaven, -is accomplished in their intercourse with one 
another, and in the common employments of life. 

Let us now^turn our attention to the tabernacle. 
The tabernacle, properly so called, was an oblong 
square, extending from east to west, thirty cubits in 
Idngth, and ten' cubits in breadth. It was situated to- 
wards the western end of the court, and was divided 
into tw<^ apartments by a veil of curious workmanship, 
adorned with figures of symbolical import^ hung upon 
a row of four columns of shittim wood, overlaid with 
the purest gold, and fitted in pedestals of massive silver. 
I have already said that the eastern division of the ta- 
bernacle, commonly called the sanctuary, or the holy 
place, was appointed to be the symbol of the church 
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of God from the giving of , the law to the death of 
Christ. As it was at the Oommencement of this period 
that the elements of divine service among the Is^lites 
were augmented and adjusted by divine wisdom, and 
obtained that beautiful order, and mutual dependence 
upon each otlicr, which gave consistency and effect to 
the whole — as it was at the commencement of this 
period that a perpetual priesthood was established; 
consecrated, not only to perform the public services of 
religion, but upon stated occasions to instruct their 
brethren in all the doctrines and precepts of divine 
truth — as it was at the commencement of this period, 
in short, that God communicated to man a written 
revelation of his will, in all its various branches, to be 
transmitted to future generations — upon all these ac- 
counts, it became highly necessary, not only that a 
new Symbol of this period should be instituted, but 
that it should be enclosed with greater care, should be 
reverenced with greater sanctity, and should contain 
within its sacred enclosure new symbols, expressive of 
the new privileges which *he church of God now en- 
joyed. Should it be %)und that the furniture and 
service of the holy place were contrived and appointed 
with an evident reference to this new state of things, 
the doctrine I maintain may be considered as esta- 
blished. , 

In this apartment, which was situated at a proper 
distance from the altar of bumt-offerings, were placed, 
by the command of God, the altar of incense, the table 
of shew-bread, and the golden candlestick, with several 
other inferior utensils, which, as they belonged only to 
the service of those symbols that were of primary im- 
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pdrtance, will not require a particular discussion. As 
these primary symbols have, 1 am aiiaid, been much 
misunderstood, and as their eluddation will not only 
illustrate and confirm the subject of this Essay, but 
throw considerable light upon the word of God, I beg 
leave to bestow upon them' some attention. 

The altar of incense, called also, from its eictemal 
appearance, the golden altar, was formed of shittim 
wood, and was overlaid with pure gold. It was a per-> 
iect square of one cubit, and was two cubits in height, 
adorned on the top with a golden border or crown, 
which surrounded it ; and from its four comers rose 
four horns of pure gold. Upon this altar, incense, pre- 
pared in a particular manner accending to an express 
commandment, and forbidden to be employed for any 
other purpose, was enjoined to be burnt evciy morning 
and evening, as well as upon other occasions on their 
stated festivals. Hie import of this expressive symbol 
cannot be misunderstood. The altar, according to the 
interpretation formerly given, represented the heart of 
the worshipper, glowing with that heavenly affection 
that ^ves itself utterance in f^yer and adoration. It 
was covered with pure gold, a metal much more pre- 
cious than brass, to denote, not only that the privileges 
of the Mosaic economy were superior to those of the 
age that went before, but also, that when we appear in 
the more immediate presence God, and hold com- 
munion with the Most High, the heart, in a peculiar 
manner, ought to be purified and sublimed from those 
thoughts and desires which, though proper and neces- 
saiy in the common business of life, would be altoge- 
ther forrign from the sanctify of that solemn service. 
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Tlie crown with which it was surrounded, was the 
symbol of the honour and dignity with which the pro- 
per p^ormance of this exalted and ennobling exercise 
adorns the good ; and die horns which were upon its 
four comers denoted the power and prevalence of that 
“ effectual, fervent prayer ofjthe ri^teous, which avail- 
etli much.” It was placed in the sanctuary, not because 
jH^yer was never before performed, but because no 
stated times and seasons for the performance of this 
duty had formerly been instituted ; because no regular 
priesthood had been formerly appointed to be the mouth 
of the people, and to lead their devotions ; and because 
it is probable that no ^mbol expressive of prayer had 
been formerly introduced. 

That incense, during the Mosaic economy, was the 
symbol of prayer, in the most extensive sense of that 
word, will, 1 apprehend, be disputed by none. In 
Rev. V. 5, the odours, or sweet incense, which ascended 
from the golden censers in the hands of the elders, are 
dmominated the prayers of the saints ; and in chap, 
viii. 3, 4, of the same book, an angel is represented as 
having a golden censer, full of much incense, which he 
was to ofifer up with the prayers of the saints upon the^ 
golden altar : — ^no doubt representing in this hierogly- 
phic manner some particular event, brought about, at 
the period to which this prophecy refers, either by 
persons or circumstances, which would in a very forci- 
ble way excite the followers of Jesus to prayer and 
supplication. Nor is it an unnecessary observation, 
that the ^nblematic nature of the Book of Revelation 
greatly strengthens the evidence of this interpretation. 
As it is the nature of this prophecy to represent real 
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«ctions and events by expressive symbols, we may be 
certain that the Spirit of God would employ such as 
had been formerly appropriated to similar purposes, 
and which, from that circumstance, would be easily 
understood, in order that these, when recognized, might 
serve as a key to open and disclose such as had been 
newly adopted. 

. There is a fact recorded, Luke i. 8 — 10, which is 
not only curious in itself, but is of singular importance 
upon the point in question. The plain and unadorned 
narrative of the historian informs us, that while Za- 
charias executed the priests* office before God in the 
order of his course, according to the custom of the 
priests’ office, his lot was to bum incense when he went 
into the temple of the Lord, and the whole people 
were praying without at the time of incense.” Here, 
then, we have not only a proof that the offering up of 
incense adumbrated the offmng up of prayer; but, 
what is of still more importance, we have an example 
of the moral influence which the performance of the 
works of the law hajl to lead the*Jcws to the perform- 
ance of the righteousness of the law— an example of 
the way in which external ceremonies gave vigour and 
energy to the faith of a rude and ignorant people. 

When, therefore, fragrant incense, kindled by sacred 
^firc, ascended up tp heaven from an altar of pure gold, 
must not the Jew have been powerfully .stimulated to 
ofier up the devout breathings of prayer and adoration 
from a pure heart glowing with that ardent affection 
which has its origin, not in earth, but in heaven ? And 
when God, in condescension to the weakness of men, 
and^ccording to the nature of that dispensation, waa 
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said to smell as a sweet savour the -odour of his 
incense, must not his worshipper have be^ incited to 
cherish the animating hope that his Almighty Father 
would graciously vouchsafe to accept of his adoration, 
and bless him with his protection and love ? The man 
who cannot see the beauty,! the fitness of the sign to 
adumbrate the thing signified, will have no reason to 
wonder at the ignorance and coldness which the under- 
standings and hearts of the Jews discovered in ancient 
times. 

The table of shew-bread now demands our attention. 
It was also made of sliittim wood, overlaid with pure 
gold ; and was surrounded at the top with a rim or 
crown of the same metal. From Le^^it. xxiv. 5 — 9, 
wc learn, that the priests were to bring, oii the morning 
of every sabbath, twelve loaves, made of the finest 
wheat; and, having removed the old ones, to place 
them in order, in two rows, six in each, upon one 
another. They were to be entirely free from leaven ; 
and along with them, a handful of the best frankincense, 
in a vessel of pure ^Id, &nd some salt, were to be 
presented. The incense and the salt, vdth a certain 
portion of the bread, were to be burnt every sabbatli , 
as an offering made by fire unto the Lord, The re- 
mainder of the bread was to be eaten by the priests 
only. • 

It is evident,.that during* the Mosaic economy, bread 
was employed as the symbol of instruction in ei'ciy 
thing that pertained to morals and religion. Nor is it 
difficult to perceive the analogy which the sign bears to 
the thing signified. As bread nourishes and strengthens 
the body, to fit it for temporal employments, so instmc- 
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tion nottfisbes and atr^i^tlzens the soul^ to fit it for 
spiritual eropk^ments ; and as the former by being 
incorporated with the body enlarges its members, so 
the latter by being incorporated with the soul enlarges 
its powers. No symbol, I apprehend, could have 
beei^ selected from the objects of saise so proper for 
exhibiting to the Jews this glorious privilege, than*a 
table constantly furnished for their sustenance. And 
as it is evident that no mode of public instruction was 
instituted till after the giving of the law, when a regular 
priesthood was ordained, the symbol appointed to 
adumbrate this was with the greatest propriety placed 
in the first tabernacle. 

But as bread when corrupted and unwholesome, 
destroys the health, if not the life of the body, which . 
it was . designed -to preserve ; so doctrine when cor- 
rupted and unwholesome, destroys the health, if not 
the life of the soul, which it ought to support. It is 
from this circumstance, that unleavened bread is em- 
ployed as the symbol of doctrines which are of God, 
and which tend to cheristt purity and righteousness ; 
and that leavened bread is die symbol of doctrines 
which are of men, and which tend to corrupt the heart 
and conduct. The aptitude of these signs to adum- 
brate the things signified, must be sought for in the 
names and qualities of the signs themselves. 

The word nm, which, wh^ employed on this subject, 
is rendered tm/cooened, signifies *‘to press,” “towring,” 
“to squeeze.” It is dierefore applied to bread which, as 
it is not su&red to ferment, has all its parts closely ~ 
compressed tc^ether, tuid is baken perfectly sweet and 
incorrupted. From the former quali^, that its parts 
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are closely compressed together, it is denominated^ 
(Dent, xvi, 3,) " bread of affliction/ and was enjcmed to 
be eaten by the Isradites in the passover, to remind 
th^, that in £g 3 ;^ thdr bodies were oppressed with 
toil, and their souls wrung with sorrow. And as that 
house of bondage was a school of discipline, it repre- 
sented to them those instmetive lessons which affliction 
is designed to teach. From the latter quality, that it 
is sweet and mcorrupted, is it applied with the greatest 
propriety to that doctrine or instruction which pro- 
motes the health of the soul, and nourishes it in truth 
and virtue. 

Further, the word son, which is rendered leaven, 
signifies “to ferment” : and as those substances which 
undergo a process of fermentation, become sour, add, 
[acrid,] and putrid, it is analo^cally applied to leaven, 
which, in proportion to the time in which it is allowed 
to ferment, acquires these qualities. From these cir- 
cumstances, leaven is employed as the Eymbol of such 
doctrines as are either wholly corrupted and false ; or 
such as, being blended and fermented by the yeast of 
human invention, to use that expression, sour the 
temper, corrupt the heart, and vitiate the condud;. 

In proof of these remarks, I would remind the 
reader of an instructive event in the history of our Lord. 
His disdples, we are told upon one occasion, (Matt. xvi. 
5, 6,) having forgotten to take bread with them, re- 
ceived from their Master this injunctiem, " Take heed, 
and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees.” His disciples, more attentive to tiie letter thaii 
to the spirit of his discourse, " reasoned amqng them- 
selves, sapng. It is because we have takCn no bread.” 
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Jesus perceiving their ertor, and reproving them in 
such a manner as to direct their attenti<ni beyond the 
symbol to the reality, the histarian adds, ** Then 
understood they how that he bad^)%iem not beware of 
the leaven of bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees 
and, Sadducees.” The leiiven of the Pharisees was the 
doctrine which, instead of placing religion in purity of 
heart and rectitude conduct, made it consist in the 
performance of external ceremonies : the leaven of the 
Sadducees was the doctrine which deiued a future state 
of rewards and punishments. 

The words of St. Paul, 1 Cor. v. 7, 8, ought not to 
be omitted when explaining this sulbject : “ Purge 
out,” says he, the old leaven, that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened ; for even Christ our pass- 
.over, is sacrificed for us. Therefore, let us keep the 
feast, not with old leaVen, neither with the leaven of 
malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread 
of skicerity and truth.” It is evident that the old leaven 
which they were to purge out, ware those impure doc- 
trines, et^oined by their ‘old idolatrous superstitions, 
and which led them to conduct similar to that of the 
incestuous person ; and that the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, was that doctrine . which maintained ihe 
propriety of separating themselves into different sects, 
under different leaders, which always engenders malice, 
and terminates in wickedness. On the* other hand, the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth, which was to 
make them a new lump, was the sincere truth of the 
gospel, newly revealed to them by God, and pure and 
unmixed with the commandments of men, which in- 
duced them hot only to cultivate truth and sincerity, 
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but to become new men, by new obedie^e'to eyeiy 
moral precept. Upon this subject, the mqnisitive 
reader ought to consult 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2, Heb^ v. 14, 
&c., 1 Pet. ii. 1, 2. 

Lict us now apply these remarks to the subject under 
consideration. The table sbew-bread, formed of 
incorruptible wood, and overlaid with gold, adum- 
brated the' priesthood-r-the teachers of morality and 
reli^on, who are appointed by God to shew forth, 
from a pure heart and incorrupted mind, the great 
doctrines of religion — the bread of life which is to 
nourish the souls of the people. The twelve loaves, 
according to the number of the tribes of Israel, denoted 
that as instruction is necessary for all, so it is prepared 
for all ; that in their father’ s house there is “bread enough 
and to spare” for his intelligent children. As these 
loaves were renewed every sabbath, and set in order by 
the priests, the ministers of the sanctuary were in- 
structed, that on the day set apart for the solemn ser- 
vices of religion, “ they should bring forth from their 
treasures things new, as \fcll as things old, for the 
nourishment of the saints and that these instructions 
may have a proper effect' upon their hearers, the truths 
which they deliver ought to be properly arranged, and 
disposed in regular succession, and with a mutual de- 
pendence upon each other. And aa the priests lips 
were to “ keep wisdom,” the people were likewise 
instructed, by this emblem, never to “ neglect,” on the 
sabbath of the Lord thar God, “ the assembling of them- 
selves together” in his sanctuary ; but with “ souls 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness,” to come 
“ to receive dieir portion of meat in due season.” 
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Aii(^er circuoistance connected with this subject 
ought to be mentioned. From, the passage lately 
alluded to, we find, that upon the shew-bread was 
put a handful of the best frankincense, in a vessel of 
pure gold, which was to be burnt at the conclusion of 
every week, as an oifeing made by fire unto the Lord. 
It is impossible not to see the import oT this expressive 
emblem. Could any action be better adapted to conv^ 
to the carnal minds of a rude people, the important 
lesson, that eveiy mode of instruction ought to be* 
accompanied with fervent prayer to God, that he would 
bless the bread life to the nourishment of their souls ; 
and that, when th^ grow in purity and righteousness, 
their gratitude ought to ascend up before the Most 
High, by whom are imparted all the treasures of 
knowledge and goodness? 

As remarks of 'this kind not only eluddate the sub- 
ject of the present inquiiy, but explain the wmd of 
God, and tend to lead us, who enjoy a nobler dispmi- 
sation, to the love and practice of virtue, I cannot omit 
anotlier circumstance intimately connected with the 
table of shew-bread. It is well known, that salt was 
^enjoined to be always presenfifd along with the shew- 
bread ; and that, unda* the law, salt was employed as 
the emblem of love or charity^. Nor is it difficult to 
perceive why it was chosen ffir this purpose. As salt 
preserves from corruption those subjects. to which it is 
applied, so love or charity can alone preserve from 
moral'^corrupdon the heart and conduct of every man. 
In allusion to this, our Lord says to his disdples, ** Ye 
are the salt of the earth,” who by your love end be> 
ncvolcnce in imparting religious instruction— the bread 
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of life — ^ball pvraerve the world from ipiversal cor- 
ruption. And again^ ** Have salt in yourselves, and 
have peace one with another” display that kindness 
and cliarity in your conduct, which will condliate the 
affections of all, and preserve you in peace and unity. 
The same mc^phor is employed by St. Paul : (Col. iv. 
5, 6 ;) “ Walk in wisdom towards them that are*with- 
out : redeeming the time. Let your speech be always 
with grace w kindness seasoned with salt, that ye may 
know how ye ought to answer eveiy one.” When the 
meaning of this symbol is thus ascertained, the pro- 
priety of the following injunction must be manifest. 
Lev. ii. 13: Eveiy oblation of thy (Heb. bread, 

or Jlour) offering, shalt thou season with salt ; neither 
shalt thou suffer the salt of the covenant of the Lord to 
be lacking from thy bread-offering : with all thy offer- 
ings — of this kind — thou shalt offer salt." Thus, the 
Israelites were informed, in the most striking manner, 
that the greatest kindness and benevolence ouglit to 
direct eveiy step of their mqral and religious conduct ; 
and thus, the ministers o£ religion in particular were 
taught, that it was their duty, in no common degree, 
to cultivate the charity and mutual forbearance that 
“ cometh down from the Father of Lights,” in explaining 
the doctrines and enforcing the precepts of religion, 
and in choosing the most proper^ opportunities, tire 
most effectual modes of communicating instruction, in 
order to preserve themselves and others from the cor- 
rupt maxims and manners of the world. 

The candlestick, which was by far the most valuable 
and highly finished symbol in the sanctuary, still 
remains to be considered. It was fbrm^ without any 
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joint or sold^ of one solid piece of pure gold. From 
its stalk, which rose above its pedestal or foot, six 
branches expanded around, which with a seventh in 
the middl^ii were curiously adorned with cups, knobs, 
and flowers, resembling the fruit, the buds, and the 
blossoms of the almond tree*; and on the top of each 
was^placed a lamp of pure .gold, shaped also like an 
almoud. These, according to the ritual, were to be 
supplied with the purest oil of olives, and were ^i- 
dently designed to give light to the holy place. 

From the nature of the symbol itself, as well as from 
many intimations in scripture, it appears to me evident, 
that it represented the various operations of the Spirit 
of God in the Jewish church, especially by ^ving it a 
succession of prophets, from whom the beams of reve- 
lation continually emanated as a light shining in a dark 
place. .Of this import of the lamps, which the candle- 
stick supported, we have clear intimation given us in 
scripture. When God, for instance, threatens to re- 
move his candlestick from the church at Ephesus, 
(llev. ii. 5,) his meaning unust be, that he would 
allow the light of revelation to be extinguished among 
them, as they were altogether unworthy of it — as “ they 
loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil.” Again, David, who certainly knew the 
meaning and impoij: of the symbols of the sanctuary, 
says, “ Thy word is a lamp unto my fect,^ and a light 
<|imto my path.” And Solomon with equal clearness 
declares, (Prov. vi. 23,) that “ the commandment is 
a lamp and the law is light, and reproofs of instruction 
are the way of life.” That the whole should be fl)rmed 
of the purest gold will not surprise us, when we rocol— 
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lect, ** That the law of the Lord is perfeoiy converting 
the soul ; that the testimony of the Lord is slire, making 
wise the simple ; that the statutes of the Lord aro'right,’ 
rejoicing the heart : more to be desired are they ^'an 
gold, yea, than much fine gold.** T^iese lamps were nvav, 
seven, a term doived from which signifies ** perfec- 
tion,” " sufficiency,” completion probably, because 
the creation was completely formed, and perfectly 
arranged, in the period of seven days. Hence this 
number became sacred in the writings of the Jews, and 
is applied to this veiy subject by John, when he speaks 
of the seven spirits of God ; denoting by that number 
the various modes of operation, in which the Holy 
Spirit exerts himself, to perfect the saints, and to 
complete their happiness. They all rose from one 
stalk, to denote, that though there were diversities of 
gifts, there was but one Spirit. And they were beaten 
out of one solid piece of gold, without joints or 
bolder, to mark the exact agreement, the inseparable 
connexion, and the intimate dependence which there 
is, and must be, among the truths of revelation. 

When the Almighty, (Exod. xxv. 40 ,) describes the 
various utensils of the sanctuary, and in particular, the 
golden candlestick, he says to Moses, “ Look that thou 
make them after their pattern, which was shewed thee 
in the mount.” From such a strict eharge, it appears 
certain, that every circumstance was designed to be 
significative. That the flowers, the knobs, the bowls, 
and the lamps of this sacred symbol, therefore, should 
all • have resembled the blossoms, the buds, and tlie 
fruit of the' almond tree, without a sufficient reason, 
cannot be admitted. It is a curious fact, that when 
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Obd consecrated Jeremiah to be a, lamp in the house 
of Judah, we are told^ (Jer. i. 11, 12,) that the wmtl 
of the licml came unto him, saying, J^miah, what 
seest lh»u ? And he said, I see a rod of an almond 
tree. iDicn said the Lord unto him. Thou hast well 
seen ; for I will hasten (Ideb. am hastening) my word 
to perform it” Blayney’s Note on this passage will 
explain the symbol,—" The almond tree is one of the 
first trees that blossom in the spring, and fitnn that 
circumstance is supposed to have received its name, as 
being intent, and as it were on the watch to seize the 
first opportunity; which is the proper sense of the 
Hebrew verb. So that here is at once an allusion to 
the property of the almond tree, and in the original a 
paranonuma; which makes it more striking there than 
it can be in a translation.” By this symbol, then, the 
Almighty intimated to Jeremiah, that he would con- 
stantly be, as it were, upon the watch to hasten the 
performance of his word, " that it might not return 
unto him void, that it might accomplish that which he 
pleased, and prosper in thctthing whereto he sent it.” — 
This passage, therefore, ascertains the meaning of tliis 
symbol, and shews the propriety of forming the orna- 
ments of the candlestick and the lamp like almonds. 

Nor can it be forgotten, that in scripture, oil is 
constantly employed as the emblem of the influence of 
the Divine Spirit. Hence, says St Peter, (Acts x. 
38,) " Grod anmnted Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Spirit.” And as the Holy Spirit, in order to animate 
the righteous to endure all the calamities to which life 
is heir, pours into their souls " that peace which pfss- 
eth all understanding,” " that joy which is unspeakable 
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and full or gUny,** the symbol which Ut fint adumfavated 
the cause, was socm also emplcyed to adumlwate the 
e&ct. In ctMisistency with this use eS the the 

writer to the Hebrews thus addresses our Lord: ** God, 
even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness above thy fellows.” And ow Saviour himself thus 
speaks, (Isaiah Ixi. 1, 3,) ^he spirit of the Lord God 
is upon me, because the Lord anointed me to preach 
glad-tidings to the meek ; to give — beauty for ashes, 
and the ml of joy for mourning.” — Hence, though tlic 
Jews were accustomed daily to anoint themselves, yet 
in times of grief and calamity, oil was not used by 
them,, This, too, suggests the reason why oil was em- 
ployed in all sacrifices, but such as had a reference to 
sin -for as 1 shall afterwards sliew, those that had a 
respect to righteousness, or to the effect of righteous- 
ness, were attended with joy, but tlK)8c that had a re- 
spect to sin, with equal propriety, were attended with 
sorrow. — ^Nor is it unwmihy of notice, that the oil 
which was poured upon the heads of prophets, of 
priests, and of kings, waa employed symbolically to 
denote that Divine Spirit which inspired them with 
powers and abilities to discharge the important duties 
of their respective offices. ' 

Having made these remarks, we can be at no loss to 
perceive the reason why this ^nnboj was placed in the* 
holy place. J formerly said, that before the giving of 
the law^ the separatimi of the Israelites from the Hea- 
then was as much of a civil as of. a reli^ous nature. 
Hence, it was at Mount Sinai that they were properly 
ffurmed into a church, and at that period commenced 
the light eff revelation, which not only illumined them 
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in' all the succeeding ages of that economy, but con- 
tinues sdll to lighten and rejoice the nations.— In the 
first tabernacle, therefore, as its greatest ornament, wa^ 
placed symbol of its greatest privilege — a symbol 
which distinguished the Jews not oiily from all the na- 
tions who were sunk in idblatr}', but from the church 
of God in former ages — a symbol which continually 
called upon that highly-favoured people to meditate 
upon the glorious advantages which they possessed, 
the influence which these advantages ought to have 
upon their conduct, and the gratitude with which they 
ought to inspire their hearts. 

Another drcumstance deserves here to be mentioned. 
It is well known that in andent times, the first>bom 
officiated as the priest of the family. But instead of 
the first-born amongst the Israelites, the Levites were 
chosen by God, to minister in holy things, and to stau,d 
as the representatives of the whole people. Not only 
the priests, therefore, who were of the family of Aartm, 
but the Levites, were admitted into the holy place to 
perform the service of the sanctuary; and their service 
was accepted, instead of the service which the whole 
house of Israel owed to God. As the Israelites, there- 

c 

fore, were admitted into the court only, this taught 
them that though it was their duty and interest to 
‘worship God as private members of his church, and to 
cultivate purity and righteousness in all their transac- 
tions with one another ; yet they were not to intrude 
themselves into the sacred offices of the peculiar ser- 
vants of God ; who were separated from eveiy secular 
employment, who were devoted to the solemn duties of 
religious worship, and who, from their superior sane^ 
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tily and continual meditation upon 3mne*1l)injg8, might 
be supposed to know more perfectly the rites ahd cere- 
monies of the sanctuaiy, and the purity and righteous- 
ness of the law of God. 

Here then, in the first tabernacle, the symbol of the 
Jewish church, after the ^ving of the law, stood the 
altar of incense, as the emblem of the public prayers, 
which, morning and evening, were to ascend from 
evciy heart, to the Sourct.' of every Blessing, and the 
Standard of all PerfeOTon. — Here, too, was placed the 
tabic of shew-bread, the emblem of that instruction 
which tile ministers of religion were to communicate to 
the pilule, in order to nouritti their souls and strengthen 
their faculties for the proper performance of every duty. 
—And here stood the golden candlestick, the represen- 
tative of their church, crowned with the lamp of revela- 
tion, to guide them, as a light shinii^ in a dark* place, 
in the way to the mansions of immortality. 

What has been here advanced respecting the court 
of the tabernacle and the holy place, will receive full 
confirmation ftom the cdbsideration that the second 
tabernacle, or as it is often c&lled, the holiest of all, or 
tire most holy place, was the symbol of the Christiai) 
dispensation. I am sensible, that all the commentators 
which 1 have seen, whatever be their particular opi- 
nions on other subjects, are hostile to this doctrine, 
and maintain) that nothing is more evident firom scrip- 
ture than that the most holy place was the symbol of 
heaven. As this is a question, not only of great curio- 
sity, but of great importance, I shall consider it at some 
length, and endeavour to collect all the light which the 
Scriptures affi>rd us respecting its symbolical import. 
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BefcMre I enter uptxi the descriptiMt of tiiis apart- 
meat of the tabernacle, it will be necessary to remark, 
that thoiigh the Christian dispensation possesses, be^ 
sides those privileges which are peculiar to it, all the 
privileges of the Mosaic dispensation, yet it is not nc- 
ceSsaiy that the symbol ot the Christian dispensation 
should contain representations of these privil^;es, as 
they were represented by the symbol of the Mosaic 
economy, under which they were at first introduced, 
and to which therefore they peculiarly belonged. All 
that the symbol of the Christian dispensation could 
with propriety contain, were the signs of those things 
which w^ not known bdRsre, and which therefore it 
could daim as its own. The same mode of proceieding 
God had adopted from the beginning. In the court 
were placed the layer and the altar of burnt-offerings, 
as signs of the sanctification and the justification of the 
worshippers before the giving of the law. But though 
sanctification and justification were accomplished, and 
accomplished much more perfectly under tiie law, yet 
they had no new symbols fti the holy place. In the 
same manner, though the Christian dispensation was 
supplied vrith a far clearer revelation, was instructed in 
a sublimo* doctrine, and was enabled to raise, in more 
exalted strains, the prayer of adoration and gratitude, 
yet, still as these were adumbrated in the first taber- 
nacle, no new symbols of them were appointed in the 
second. Tli^ reason of this, though obvious enough 
already, will appear still more clearly as we proceed. 

The western chvision of the tabernacle, or the holy 
of holies. Was ccmtemplated, as the name imports, with 
greater awe and veneration than any other part of that 
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-consearated edifice. Indeed, eveiy divinon rises in 
dig^ii^ and importance, proportioned to the difierent ' 
degrees of purity and righteousness, which each suc- 
cessive dispensation of reli^cm was calculated to pro- 
duce. This is a strong presumption at least, of the 
truth of my interpretaticm { as upon any other^ the 
Christian dispensation would be entirely overlooked ; 
whereas, in a symbolical dispensation, such as the 
Mosaic was, it appears as proper to look forward to 
what was to come, as backward to what event before. 

The sacred utensils which were placed in the holy 
of holies were few. Besides the ark of the covenant 
^ with it| cover or lid, which was by far the most im- 
portant symbol of the whole, it contained only Aaron’s 
rod and the pot of manna. I do not mention the 
golden censer, which is spoken of by the writer to the 
Hebrews, (ix. 4,) because though it was employed once 
every year in the service of the most holy place, and 
upon that account is represented in that passage, pro- 
perly enough, as pertaining to it, yet I imagine, it was 
not kept there, but in the holy place, where it im- 
doubtedly was frequently employed in sacred Services. 
•—Though 1 imagine strong reasons might be brought^ 
in support of this opinion, yet it appears so unimpor- 
tant, that 1 will not detain the reader any longer than 
to mention it. . 

It will not.be necessary to enter minutely into the 
circumstances which rendered it proper to deposit 
Aaron’s rod in the most holy placH We are told that 
it was preserved there as a token or witness against 
those persons who murmured and rebelled, because 
Aaron and the Levites were appointed by Grod to exe- 
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cute the priests’ office, and to minister in holy things. 
To presore it in that place, which was the symbol of 
the Christian dispensation, was, 1 apprehend, highly 
proper, as it must have served two important purposes. 

In the first place, it taught the Jews, in the strongest 
manner, that they ought to beware of murmuring and 
rebelling against the high-priest of the gospel dispensa- 
tion, and against those ministers who under him were 
employed in the service of God. They ought to have 
remembered, whenever they meditated upon the furni- 
ture of the most holy place, that the same objections 
and the same rebellion, which had been raised against 
the election of God in the first covenant, might again 
be dreaded in similar circumstances, while men’s igno- 
rance, and prejudice, and wickedness, remained the 
same. — ^By warning the Jews therefore, in every age, 
but especially in the age of our Saviour, to shun the 
rock upon which their fathers fell, this important sym- 
bol informed them, that “ when Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were 
gathered together against the holy,” or the consecrated 
** Jesus,” they were actuated by the spirit, and imitated 
the conduct of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, “ who 
gatheipd themselves together, with certain of the chil- 
dren of Israel, against Moses and against Aaron, and 
said. Ye take too much upon you Wherefore lift ye 
up yourselves above the congregation of the Lord ?” 

But, secondly, this symbol must have inspired the 
great high-prieid: oF our profession, Christ Jesus, and 
his apostles, with faith and patience, with constant^ 
and courage, with trust and confidence, to brave, in the 
discharge of their high ministry, tlie reproach thic 
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world, and the persecution of the wicked. It was a 
sacred deposit which reminded them of years tibat were 
long since passed, when others, who like thra^Belves 
were appointed by God to discharge the same impor- 
tant offices, were despised, and vilified, and persecuted, 
by their brethren. It reminded them, likewise, th^t as 
Aaron's rod budded, and yielded almonds, not only as 
the signal of divine approbation and protection, but as 
a signal that the Lord would iipeedily accomplish the 
wrords of his ministers, at the commencement of the 
Mosaic economy; so the Lord would watch over his 
chosen, would arise early in their defence, and would 
not suffer the words of Eternal life, which he had com- 
manded his Son and his apostles to publish, to fall to 
the ground, at the commencement .of the Christian 
economy. 

To discover the impeni of the pot of manna,* which 
was likewise placed in the second tabernacle, will, I 
apprehend, be no difficult task. It ought to be re- 
membered that when the Almigh^, by Moses, the 
redeemer of Israel, as Steph&n calls him, had delivered 
the Israelites from Egyptian bondage, and was con- 
ducting them to the promised land, they came to the 
wilderness of Sin. Afraid of the privations and dangers 
which there presented themselves, their dastardly minds 
sunk within them, th^ murmured against Moses and 
Aaron, and said, Would God that we had died— con- 
tinued till death— in Egypt, where we sat by ffie flesh 
pots and did eat bread to the full.**- To Wjf^ly their 
.wants, manna was sent by God ; and we are told, thst 
it continued with them till they came to the borders of 
the promised land, and did cat the old com of the 
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countiy. <X tibis maona, by tha eaqaress coaunand of 
God, ap omer was put into a vessc^^ pure gtdd, and 
was laid up before the Lord in the most holy place, 
" to be kept,” as Moses informs us, “ through their 
generations, that they might see the bread wherewith 
the Lord fed them in the ^Vildemess ” 

That the manna was* the ^mbol of our Saviour’s 
doctrine, is evident from his own words, as we have 
them recorded in the tixth chapter of John. That a 
portion of it, therefore, should be laid up in that place, 
which adumbrated his dispensation, was in the highest 
degree proper ; and that it was calculated to give the 
Jews information of the greatest importance, must at 
once be perceived. Whilst in the holy place, the shew- 
bread, formed of, fine flour, pointed out to them the 
wholesome instructions which were to nourish their 
souls during the Mosaic economy; the manna which 
descended from heaven, and which was preserved in 
the rnjpst holy place, informed them, that when ** God 
should raise to them firom amongst their brethren a 
prophet like unto Moses,” he would bestow upon them 
instruction still more valuable, and that therefore it 
^ would be their duty and interest “ to hear him in all 
things." 

It is curious, and it will be profitable, to observe the 
analogy wbidh there is between the sign and the thing 
signified; and how exactly th^ corret^nd. — God 
delivered the Israelites, by Moses, from the tempcnral, 
bondage of Pharoah ; God delivered the Christians, by, 
Jesus, from the spiritual bondage of sin<-**The manna 
descended from beav^ to sustain the t^poral lifo of 
k; the former, during their journey in the Wildi^mess oi 
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Sinai j th*e flootrine of Christ descended ftom heaven 
to suertaia the s^iritaal life of the latter, daring their 
journey through the wilderness of this world.-*Many 
of the Israelites despised the manna as light food, and 
wished to return to the bondage of £^ypt ; many o£ 
the Christians despised the doctrine of Jesus, as, too 
spintual and refined, and wished to return to the bon- 
dage of the law and its fleshly <ndinances. — ^Thc manna 
continued with the former during all their wanderings, 
till they arrived at the promised land, and did eat the 
com of that country ; the doctrine of Jesus continues 
with the latter during all their wanderings, till they 
arrive at the promised land, and enjoy instruction still 
more perfect. — ^The manna was sufficient for all the 
Israelites— to each of whom the same portion was dealt 
out without any rcq[)cct of persons; the doctrine of 
Jesus is sufficient for all Christians— <to each of whom, 
with the greatest impartidity, are given the same 
knowledge, the same precepts, the same hopes,, and 
the same assistance. Nothing more, I af^nrehand, will 
be necessary to shew the propriety of preserving in 
that place, which wa» the symbol of die gospel efispen- 
satiott, a poition of that heave^y food which adum- 
brated the doctrine of Jesus, the bread of life, which 
die gospel could almio supply. 

Hie ark of the covmant, which now demands our' 
attemion, is allowed by all" writers, wheth^ Jews or 
Ghriattans, to have been by far the aoost sacred of all 
the utenwls of the most holy place. Itlde^ so for*do 
the Jews carry tins, that they maintlde, that it was' 
chiefly with d trOipect to it, that the oo^, and the 
whole tabe m a ek r, and ail their fhmiture, were con- 
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structed. Nor can this be easily denied : likd the sun, 
it ^as the centre of their religious symbols ; and whilst 
the others borrowed from it their utility and splendour, 
thi^ reflected back upon it the hotiour and dignity 
which they had received. 

The nature of the thing itself, as well as many de- 
clarations of scripture, sufficiently proves, that the eter- 
nal laws of moral rectitude were the only part of the 
Mosaic economy which had any intrinsic excellence, 
and that to promote obedience to them, all its ceremo- 
nies were enjoined. These laws, therefore, were deli- 
vered to the Israelites with circumstances of awful 
grandeur and solemnity, and were engraven by God 
upon tables of stone which his hands had formed for 
that express purpose. To preserve these tables, as 
containing an epitome of moral goodness to the Israel- 
ites, through their generations, the Almighty com- 
manded them to make an ark of peculiar construction 
and of exquisite workmanship, to overlay it within and 
without with the purest gold, and to deposit in its sacred 
recess the eternal monuments of his will. 

Whoever considers the nature of the Christian eco- 
. nomy, will at once perceive that in a place designed to 
adumbrate it, the ark of the testimony must have been 
lodged. All the ceremonies of the old* dispensation, 
^ every thing, in short, but moral goodness, was laid 
''aside in the religion of Jesus. Gk)d then appeared as 
a Spirit, and those who were to worship him, were to 
worship him in spirit: God then appeared as the Father 
of all, and 'the God of the universe ; all his children, 
therefen^, were to be admitted into his presence, and 
, all space was to be consecrated as the temple where he 
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was to be adored* Men were “ to enter into life by 
keeping the oonunandnjents the commandments, 
therefem, were to be exhibited in all their importance 
and in all their power. Hence nothing could be so 
descriptive of the religion of Jesus as this symbol, 
which deservedly occupied Ihe most sacred place of 
tliat venerable edifice, which attracted to itself all* the 
attention and affection c£ the worshipper, and which 
enjoined him, under the most awful sanctions, to reve- 
rence and to obey his Creator and God. 

The covering or lid of the ark, called in our transla- 
tion the mercy-scat, is a symbol which requires the 
minutest attention. It was formed of the purest gold, 
corresponding exactly in shape and magnitude to the 
dimensions of the ark, and was surrounded by a border 
or crown of the same metal. Two cherubic figures, 
whose exact form ^ and features 1 have already endea- 
voured to describe, rose in gold from the two ends of 
this covering; and whilst they stretched forth their 
wings on high, to surround and to overshadow the 
whole circumference, they bent their faces downwards, 
contemplating with solemn reverence the covering and 
the ark of the testimony, as if they had been stationed 
to be the awful guardians of the law which was depo- 
sited within it. 

It umst not be omitted, that abov^ the covering of 
the ark, and between the cherubim, rested the doud 
of glory, or the Shechinah, which, it is universally d- 
lowcd, was the awful symbol of th^ presence, 

and from the midst of which the Bterm^ delivered his 
gracious messages to that people. “ There,” says the. 
Lord to Moses, “ There will I meet with thee, and I 
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will coqutnu&ie with thee from abow the mercy^seat, 
from between the two chotibini, whidh are up(m the 
ark of the testuiMmy, of all things which I wW give 
thee in commandment unto the children of Israel.” ^ 
Now, that this really took place, we are certain ^ for 
when the sanctuaiy was finiahed, and the altar conse- 
crated to the so^ce of < 7 ^, (Numb. vii. 8 , 9,) ** Moses 
Went into the tabernacle of the congregation to speak 
with him — God. ""-Thai he heard the voice of one 
speaking unto him from off the mercy-seat that was 
upon the ark of the testimony, from between the two 
cherubim.” 

Now, if the most holy place was the symbol of the 
Christian dispensation, as 1 have in some manner shewn, 
it follows that there must be in that dispcnss^im some 
great reality to correspond to this expressive emblem. 
What that is, I shall now endeavour to explain. The 
least attention to the subject will convince us, that the 
covo* of the ark and the cherubim were all formed of 
one solid jneoe of pure gold. The words of Moses, 
(Exod. XXV. 18, 19,) are perfectly explicit. I use the 
translation Parkhurst: Thou shalt make two che- 
rubs : oS beaten gold ^lalt thou make them at the two 
ends of the mercy-seat. And thou shalt make one 
cherub at the one end, and the other cherub at tiic 
other end : out of the mercy-scat (margin Eng. trans- 
lat., of the matter of the mercy-seat) .shall ye make 
the cherubs at tiie two «ids th^eof.” As they were 
formed of one solid piece of metal, it follows that they 
must have etttaposed only one symbol, and hence this 
.symbol could have only one reality. Still, however, 
as this symbol was complex in its appearance, consist- 



ing of the cover of jthe aric and the chemhi Wiited, H is 
but natural to expect that the reali^ whieb it adam- 
Imted afaould in some inea»ue comM|K»id to it in ite 
end and design. , * 

In my Essay <q>on Original 1^, I endeavoured bilty 
to elucidate the meaning and import of the cherubim. 
Referring the reader to ‘yImI was there advanced Tipon 
this curious and interesting subject 1 shall only at pre- 
sent shew that this symbol, as here employed, is in 
perfect connstency widi the conclusion which was 
there established. That conclusion was, that the che- 
rubim were the s 3 nnbol o£ the ministers of religion-— 
those men whom Providence has raised up in every 
age to maintain the unity of the Supreme Being, the 
spirituality of his worship, and the honour of his laws. 
The great reality, then, which in the present instance 
the cherubim were dengned to adumbrate, appears to 
be our Saviour, the great Messenger of God, and 
Teacher of religion to mankind. When we consider 
that this division of the tabomacle represenihi the 
gospel dispensation, we sha^ at once see the necessity 
that there should be placed within its sacred walls a 
symbol of him whom the Father sanctified’’ 'for file 
sole purpose of laying the foundations of that dispen-* 
sation. The adaptation of the ^mbol, too, for adum- 
brating our Lord, can be hid feom none who has paid 
the least att^tion to what I have written upon tins 
subject Nor is it possible to contemplate file station 
and the attitude assigned them here, vrifiiout admiring 
the wisdom displayed in arranging theatl<binnimstances 
to the character and office of onr Lord. Not only was 
it his delimit to contemplato the law of the Supreme 
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Being with the most unwearied attMKtion^ and to medi^ 
tate upon its precq>ts day and night^-^not only was it 
the constant object of his private conversation and 
his public ministiy to explain its nature, sanctitm its 
authority, and enforce its observance — but evoy page 
of his life was an exemplification of its precepts, every 
word which he uttered w%s to ‘preserve it from viola- 
tion, and he seemed to exist for no other purpose than 
* to magnify the law and make it honourable. 

But we found, that as the cherubim were inseparably 
connected with the cover of the ark, a complex symbol 
was presented to view, which therefore could only refer 
to one reality. It will be necessary, then, to shew that 
the cover of the ark had a reference to our Saviour, and 
to the important office which he was appointed to exe- 
cute. I may add, that if scripture give us any intima- 
tion of this reference, it will confirm what has been 
said respecting die cherubim, as it is evident that 
both tibie cover of the ark and the cherubim indicated 
the same thing. Indeed, the covo* of the ark seems 
to have been added to tl^e cherubim on account of 
particular rircumstances ; not to adumbrate any new 
reality, but to adumbrate the realify which th^ had 
*alwsys adumbrated with great force and clearness in 
that particular instance. It was added, therefore, to 
the cherubim because the law of eternal rectitude was 
j^onclosed within an ark or chest, in order to mark in the 
most expressive manner the suitableness of the real- 
ify to preserve that sacred treasure from every hostile 
Attempt, and to transmit ([itj unimpaired to future gene- 
rations. *rhis, therefore, ought still to be kept in mind, 
not so much to display the evidence of my interpre- 
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tatk>n» as to di«|^y the adaptation of tile symbol 
employed. 

It is ian important &ct for the support of my doc- 
tnnej, tlmt St. Paul asserts^ that the covering of the ark 
adumbrated our Lord* This he clearly reveals to us 
in that famous passage, iBoccw iii. 25 — a passage 'which 
has not only been greatly obscured by our translators, 
but has been misunderstood by all the commentators 
which 1 have seen. ** Jesus Christ”*— such is the com- 
mon version—*^ whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness, for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God.” To explain this 
passage fully does not belong to my present inquiry ; 
but I must remark, that the word iJMirlTjptoif, which 
our translators, to suppmt their preconceived opinions, 
have rendered a propiimtionf is the word which the 
Septua^t continually employ to denominate the cover 
of the ark. If it was proper to render that word a 
merofseat in the many passages where it oobttrs in 
the Old Testament, it was certainly proper to render it 
by the same term here ; and this would have directed 
our attention to that utensil, and ccmsequently would 
have opened up the true meaning this much*con-> 
troverted text: for Jhe apostle, by giving the same 
name to our Saviour, indicates not only that that cover 
was the emblem of our Saviour, but* that what purpose 
soever the symbol accomplished under the law, our 
Saviour accomplished much more perfec^y under the 
gospel. 

1 shall afterward have occasion monTjl^ticularly <o 
remark, that, in andent times, names were imposed 
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upon penom and tfaiogi^ not only tso distingaiBh them 
from one another, but to be descriptiiie of their nature 
uid <^oe. 1 apprehend, was the case with the 

cover of the ark. word niaa, rendered constantly 

by Septui^nt ixo^piov, is the name which was 
^veh 'by the Almighty to this venerable symbol, ft 
is derived from *)Ba, a terat whidi properly slides ** to 
cover ^ “ to hide” but when employed on subjects con> 
nected with the Mosaic economy, it signifies to cover 
in a peculiar manner-xin a manner which, owing to 
the difierenoe between our religious circumstances and 
those of the Israelites, no single Snglish word can 
perfectly express. As 1 design, with the greatest care, 
to diucidate this most important subject when 1 oome 
to consider the doctrine of Atonement, 1 shall at pre- 
sent antidipate as Utde as possible. When applied to 
material suligectB, it signifies to cover in such a way » 
to remove from the surface all filthiness or roughness*— 
every thing, in short, diat is disagseeable to sight or to 
feelingi^nd to give to it a smoothness and a beauty 
whidr b^ore it did not possess. Reasoning, then, 
firom amalogy— our only guide at present — ^it will not 
be difficult to comprehend its meai^ing whm, in refe- 
renoe to the service of the sanctuary, it is transferred 
from material to moral subjects, o{ to man. As in the 
language of scripture, every sinner is represented, not 
<mly as naked or destitute o£ covering, but as polluted 
and defiled, the diange Nected upon him, which the 
verb in que^on expresses, roost be modified according 
to the nature of ,fhat effect, which the person or thing 
employed aat|jlaWminative is fitted to produce. In its 
most restricted sense, the verb implies, that the definTm* 
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ity and poUatkai «f sin are removed from flight ; and 
the sinner is then said to be covered with a* robe of 
holiness; and, in its most extensive sense, it implies, 
that the saint advances from this negative to the posi^ 
tive part of a good character, imd is covered or adonmd 
with " a robe of righteonsmss.” It trould be difficulty 
if not impossible, at the pntoent stage of this inquiry, 
to c(mv^ a dist^t and deffiiite idea of the mannor in 
wluch this change is effected by the diflercnt sacrifices 
under the law, or 1^ the sacrifice of our Lord. Tins, 
however, will be fidly explained afterward, and these 
remarks will answer every purpose whi<di I have at 
present in view. 

Keeping these obsovations in mind, the torm mss, 
the name of the cover the ark, will be easily under- 
stood. It must sign^ the place where the covering 
already meationed is accomplished— the place whwe 
sinners arc ddivered from the pollution of sin, are 
covered with holinlifls, and are entitled to be called 
ctyioi, hofy — ^the place where the holy, or saidts, are 
transformed into the image^of God from glory to ^ory, 
are covered with righteousness, and are entitled to be 
called Bffeeuoi, righteous. This miQr be illustrated by 
comparing ffie term by which the S^ua-> 

gint translate it, with other terms formed in the same 
manner ; and I use the Greek language as being more 
familiar than the Hebrew to mosf of riiy readers.— 
AixaJ^oa signifies to pronounce ^judgment ; hxadtiipioVy 
the place where that judgment is pvoiMwmced — a tri- 
bunal ; signifies to offer $wr$ourl‘>ipiWt 

the place where sacrifice is offered— an' iTfpi ^Keura-ai 
signifies to watch; the place where the 
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vratch is stationed. In the same manner, Ixoto-Kojitai, 
when employed in the Mosaic rituid as the translation 
of naa, signifies to cover in the manner already de- 
scribed; tT^ouflr^qtovy of course, must signify the place 
where that coveting is accomplished. Indeed, this is 
so obvious, that I am convinced the abettors of every 
hypothesis will acknowled'ge that nnaa must signify the 
place where that change or effect is produced, whatever 
it may be, which is indicated by the verb laa, from 
which it is derived. 

This thoi clearly opens up to us the true import of 
this sacred symbol under the law. It was placed above 
the ark, to preserve from injuiy or violence the tables 
of testimony which were there deposited. Now, as it 
is this moral and eternal law of rectitude which alone 
can give the knowledge of sin and the knowledge of 
duty — ^which alone can inspire men with the hatred of 
iniquity and the love of righteousness, it must appear 
evident, that if ever men are covered with robes of 
holiness and lighteousness, it must be by obedience to 
this law ; and consequently,) it must be accomplished 
in the place where this law is known mid is preserved 
from violation.— Where was it, then, that this law was 
preserved in all its power and energy ; where all the 
ministers of religion watched over it with peculiar* 
delight, and gave evciy sanction to its authority ? Cer- 
tainly, in the most lioly place, the symbol of the gospel 
dispensation ; and in particular where the cover of the 
ark and the cherubim guarded it from every rash step, 
from eveiy preri^^ ^e. , 

Was it poj^ble, then, that any symbol could be 
adopted more proper for accomplishing the important 
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end which it had jn view? The Israelites were thus . 
taught, that all the other parts of the service of Grod 
Were appointed to be subservient to the eternal laws of 
rectitude, and that in these they all met as in tildr 
proper centre. That what advantages soever they might 
derive from the perforuaance *of external ceremonies, it 
was only as these were lUeatis to prottKrte a nobler end, 
as these tended to cover them with holiness and righ- 
teousness. — That if they desired counsel and direction 
from God, they must have pure hands and a right 
heart ; for “ the secret of the Lord is with the righ- 
teous ; and to them that fear him he will shew his 
covenant* — ^That if they expected his blessing upon 
thcmsdlVes and their families, their dwellings must be 
kept sacred, as sanctuaries to God, ** for his enrse is 
in the house of the wicked, but he blesseth the 
habitation of the' just.* — ^That if they desired to obtain 
mercy from God, and to receive the pardon of their 
sins, it was absolutely necessary to " cease todo^evil,* 
and to learn to do well “ for the mercy of the Lord 
is from everlasting to everlasting upon those who fear 
him ; to those who keep his covenant and remember 
his commandments to do them.* — That if they hoped 
to dwell with God for ever, they must be like bim ; 
for God only dwells where his law is preserved un- 
broken — “ even in the heart of that man who is of a 
humble and a>contrite spirit, and who trembles at his 
word.* — ^That all the ihspensations of Providence ulti- 
mately tend to guard the abode of righteoUBnuss, and to 
promote the hippiness of the good, inweiy part of 
the Almighty’s vast dominion. And, finally: — That 
God with peculiar delight, dwells in the place where 
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.his commandments 'are kep^ where his institationa 
are venerated^ where the mhalntaifte are covered with 

white raiment,” and where that white raiment is their 
owd righteous actions. 

Few words surely will be necessary to shew how 
admirably adapted the cover cf the ark wtis to adum- 
brate our Saviour. Was not he the great teacher of 
moral righteousness, who came not to destroy, but to 
explain, to promulgate, and to sanction, the eternal 
and immutable precepts of rectitude? Is it not by 
coming unto him-— by learning the law at his mouth, 
by imitating his perfect example, by living under the 
influence of the glorious hopes, which his death and 
resurrection brought to light, that men can be ddiver- 
ed from the power sin, and be covered with holiness; 
that men can be induced to obey his commandments, 
and be covered with ri^teousness ; and that men can 
b» enabled tb persevere unto the aid, ^at th^ may 
flnish<*^ir course with joy, and asc^d to the bosom 
of their Father ? — ^And, is it not in the gospel dispoi- 
sation — ^in his church, where he is received as the mes- 
senger of the divine goodness ; as the teacher of the 
devhte will; as die im^ of the divine charactre ; diat 
the laws of Gk>d are guarded from violation ; that all 
the inhabitants are righteous ; that God peculiar^ de- 
lights to dweH ; aild that he discovers his power and 
hRB wisdom, his goodness and mercy ?>^** For whoe 
he makes ju^ment to dwell, and righteonmess to 
flourish, die wtwfc of righteousness shall be peace ; and 
the eflhet of^ t^tecRuauss, quietness ffid|hasstirance fbr 

I cannot rriricin from adding, that whilst all the 
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ministers of religion, during former ages, defended the 
laws of God, and taught the world to oltey; they also 
boat, as it were, their feces towards him ; prepared the 
world for his arrival ; and predicted every circumstance 
respecting himself, respecting his followers, and respect- 
ing his religion, widi^the nTost consummate wisdom, 
with the most irresistible powo*, with the^ most unre- 
mitting persev^nce, and with the most dedsive 
promptitude. 1 may add, that at the present day, the 
ministers of religion are guarding tins religion fitrni 
every foe; are purifying it from the dross of human 
composition; arc standing, as it wer^ on tip-toe, 
and with outstretched wings, ready, when the com- 
mand is ^ven, to waft it to every shore ! Thai shall 
come that glorious period, when a King sliaU r^n. in 
righteousness ; when the whole e^h shall be a king- 
dom of righteousness; when all the people shall be 
righteous ; and when every one them shall adopt 
the language of the prophet laatahv (xi. 10,) " I will 
greatly rejoice in the Lord ; my soul shall be joyful in 
my God : for he hath dothad me with the garment a£ 
salvation ; he hath cov^ned me with the robe righte- 
ousness ; as a briefegrooth deckdib jbimself with orna- 
ments, and as a bride adoraeth herself with ho: 
jewels” 

From these observati<ms it* will atipnon tihat 

the inwQ which our trfmslatm's have §pven to thcLflOvar 
of the ark does nd convey its real meaning and import 
1 readily acknowledge, that it is oidy dm laws of 

rectitude are venanted and preserved 'mhinei violation,, 
that God exercises his mercy and foi^veness; and 
hence, were-, tins the idea whidi the term mercy-aeat 
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was employed invariably to convey^ no very bad con- 
sequences would result from it. But even upon this 
supposition, it would still be, to substitute the effect for 
the cause — it would still be, to bring forward a parti- 
cular consequence, which, with many otiiers equally 
important, results from a^general principle, instead of 
the general pfinciple itself. Hence, it would be, to 
keep the primary import of the symbol entirdy jfrom 
view; and to exhil^ in its, place something else, which, 
though not contrary to it, would neither be of such 
general importance nor of such universal application. 
I cannot but observe too, that the dangerous doctrines 
which, if not deduced from the name itself, have un- 
doubtedly been intimately associated with it-*«such as 
that men may there obtain merty and pardon, not only 
without beii^ covert writh holiness and righteousness, 
but even witlwut rqrentance — ^render the name highly 
improper Assodatiims intimately formed, and long 
acted tqron, it b almost impossible to tear assunder; 
and hence, were the name perfectly equivalent to that 
of the ori^nal, which undoubtedly it is not, still from 
its liability to be abused, it would deserve to be laid 
aside, and another, not liable to the same objection, to 
be adopted. 

Hie tmn propitiatory, which some eminoit theolo- 
gists would adopt, Jabours under a similar defect. Were 
lathis term emplcyed to signify, that whoever men, by 
obedience to the laws of God, are covered with holiness 
and righteousness, there Gfod will be propitious, it 
might be tolerated, though not approved. But I un 

« uch afraid, that those who adopt this term, adopt it 
indicative (ff a change effected upon God rather than 
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men — U'jilll^jing, the .of ;liod pro> 

pitkHis horn 0117 ivith the 

qpmbol(,itMlf ; and not fima. ai^|inor^ dhangs eSepted 
^^n tiih dieracter aia^ eondoot oft those to Whom 
he becomes propitious. This is an error nmilar'to 
Uiat iivshichy 1 said, Teeetvei^^pport ikwi the common 
name; and hence, were it ^topcff*ia evmy Gdier re- 
aped;, which certainly it is not, it would, upon this 
aaeowst akme, be alt(^;ethcr inadiUtsaible. It is how- 
evoe a sufficient objection to this name, and indeed to 
wery other of a similar impoi^t, t^at it substitutes a 
particular consequence for a general principle, and 
thus, whilst '.it keqis the mdginal and primary import 
of the JlisInrBW word entirely from view, it Iniiags for- 
ward /snothar perfoedy dtlSerent of our o^. , • 

Ihough it is evident^ that the name wbudr we ^ve 
to this symbol should oorrespond exndfy to<the wigi- 
nal term, yd, .1 faavp already sai^ from the diSenenoe 
wliich exists between our manners. and ‘^religicM, and 
those of the Jews, nq sudi.«Word, perhaps, is to be 
found in our language; from the meaning of the 
verb 'ito, when wnployed on saoriiBkies, it is not diffi- 
cult to state the exact idea whidi the name engfat to ^ 
conveyj—that it ought to signify the place where mcn^ 
obtain^ by the improvement cd* moral me^s, a oovetidg 
oS red and persmial holiness and’ righ teoti«iesB.V But as 
the Hebrew oerb is so indefinite sm* to express with 
equal propriety, the obtaining of a covering nf either 
rim one or „the other of these qutJiti ^dlU md; as it is 
equally sq^licable to things and to .peMP% k is evi- 
dnntj tliat the,iBnglish word which ^v^ld express ’it’ 
porfitctly, should possess the same properties. Hnuoe;’ 
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•this term, whea'appKed to a whib offered a sin- 

offiiring, denpted onty that he iv«a sanctified, or cover- 
ed vrith holiness ; but when apjdied to a person who 
offered a bumt-ctfering, it denoted that he was also jus- 
tified,'Or covered with righteousness. Hence, likewise, 
whm applied to moral agents, it denoted an internal 
and moral change ; but when applied to material sub- 
jects, such as the altar, the tabernacle, or the tein(>lo; 
it denoted only external and ceremonial diai^.— 
Though these remarks should not lead us to a proper 
word to denominate this symbol, yet they will not be 
made in vain, if they inform us exactly of what we want. 

When 1 ent^ed upon this inquiry, I was determined 
not to venture upon the formation of any word to de- 
nominate die lid of the ark, not only from the difficulty 
winch 1 found of pleasing myself, but from the convic- 
tion tiiat the timple word cov^*, or covering, was per- 
haps the best which our language afibrds. Indeed, citlier 
of these seems to express folly the original import of the 
Hebrew term, when ^ployed upon common subjects; 
and from the remarks already inade, it appears, that it 
still retains this as its leading and principal idea. But 
iirom its being employed to mrpress the effect of sacri- 
ffoes, and of other ceremonial rites, upon the moral 
^laraoter o£ 'the Jews, it extended, its signification, 'and 
acquired an. import from the nature of those subjects 
with which it had been long and intimately connected. 
In the same manner, 1 am convinced, that if our trans- 
lators had followed the Hebrew original in this inr< 
stance, and^jhot the Septuagint translation, and had 
adopted in every ^passage the word oovcrihg, this word, 
><tehen employed upon subjects connected with tlie 
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Jewish ritual, would have beeti loQg sinoe understood 
in a manner suited to the nature ai the sutgeet. «The 
misforCmie was, that tlH nature of the Jewish law, and 
of sacrifices in particular/ was totalljr ttusundwstood 
when our translation was made, and <l}e term 
seat, as it appeared to fiwoqjr thenr pteeoooeived opi- 
nions, was adopted. 

But if the simple term covering will not satisfy my 
readwa*— if a word expressive of moral character is re- 
quired, I have not the smallest heritation in recom- 
. mending the compound term rightoOUaness-scat, as far 
superior to the common name, in ev«»y point of view, 
except that we have not been accustomed to it. The 
scat of sanctify, and the scat of rectitude, have likewise 
occurred to me ; but all these are liable to the objec- 
tion that the word scat has not die least affinity to the 
word cover, which, it must be confessed, enters deeply 
into the Hebrew term. If we are to have a compound 
word, descriptive of some moral qualify, the righteous- 
ncss-covor, or the cover of rectitude, appears, all things 
considered, the most etigiUeltiame which I can pn^pose. 
But if it were allowed to drop the idea of coveimg, and 
to ftM-m a word expressive cf the mwal import of the 
symbol only, then, in imitation of the formatiem of the 
term propitiatory, from the word propitious, I would 
fOTm the term rectitodory irom the word rectitude. At . 
the same tinae,*were tins teivn adopted, it would bene- 
ccssaiy to remember, that whilst it denoted the place 
where the sincere worshippers of God covered 
with holiness and righteousness, h would^ewise leave 
it fairly to be implied, that wherever that moral change 
should be cSod:ed upon the worshi^^ters, tliere the 

I 2 
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Almigh^ would undoubtedly exercise his mercy, his 
goodness, his wisdom, his power,<^n short, all the 
attributes of his nature, to pflonote the dignity and 
hap{Hness of man. 

Having thus endeavoured to explain the import of 
the, various utensils found in the court, and in the two 
divisions of the tabernacle, I am now to consider what 
proof we have that the court and these divisions were 
€>mblematicd of the state of religion during the Patri- 
archal, the Jewish, and the Christian ages. 

Now, it appears to me, tliat the exact parallelism 
between the sign and the thing signified, is the best 
evidence of the truth of any interpretation of symboli- 
cal representations which can be adduced. Why are 
we led, for instance, to interpret the prophecy recorded 
in the seventh chapter of Daniel, in which beasts and 
horns are employed as referring to the four monarchies, 
and to the kingdom of Christ, which succeeded them, 
but because the symbols represented in the vision to 
the prophet have realities corresponding to them in the 
histories of these kingdonfis ? ' Nothing can preclude us 
surely from adopting the same mode of proof in the 
subject before us. That the court and tabernacle, then, 
were constructed with the greatest aptitude to represent 
the state of religion from the calling of Abraham to 
the consummation of all things, has^ 1 apprehend, been 
completely established. The circumstance too, that 
the service of the court prepared the worshippers for 
entering into the first tabernacle, and, at the same 
time, was connected with it in many parts of its ritual ; 
and, that whilst the service of the first tabernacle pre- 
pared the worshippers for entering into tile second, the 
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worshippers had tno connexion wiUi the .seci^ except 
in one single instanc^^liaarks so strongly the real state 
of mankind in these t^H^rent'periodsy^^ that this thto*- 
pretation must' be admitted. Nor can I omit the ob- 
servation, that the nature of mtch indosure, tlie . mate- 
rials of which the symbols eadi were, formed,- ^and 
the difierent degre^ of sanctity which were attached to 
each in succession, all are so consonant with the ideas 
which scripture gives us of the real state of religion 
during these successive periods, that nothing can be 
conceived more complete. As far,^|en, as we are in- 
doenced by the nature of things, and choose reason for 
our guide, we shall adopt the interpretation here given. 

But when scripture is not entirely silent, the last ap- 
peal ought to be made' to its decisibns. The. passage 
whidt 1 formerly quoted from Ephes. ii. 14, when ex- 
plaining the curtains that indosed the court, appears 
tome perfectly sufficient to cmivince us that the. court 
represented the Jewish church as di^nguished from 
the Gentile world. I .now remark, that Hcb. ix.. 9, 
will, convince us farther, that the first, tabernacle, or the 
holy place, represented the Jewish church under the 
law, as distinguished from the same church befell the 
law was given. The words to which I allude, taken, 
in connexion with the context, are the following:; 
" The Holy Ghost this signifying, that the way: inttk 
the holiest of all was not yet made manifest, while»as 
the firet tabernade was yet standing; which was a 
figure for the time then present, in whichty^ere offered, 
both gifts and sacrifi^s, that could not him who 
did the service perfect, as pertaining to the conscience.” 
— ^ow, the .phrase “ which was a figure for the time 
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tSicn present,” deatly informs us, that the first taberna- 
cle, that is, the first dividon of the tabernacle, was a 
figure or symbol something. Of what then was it 
the symbol ? Certainty of the state of religion during 
the Mosaic economy : for if it had not a reference to 
that, it had a reference tp nothing. — But the truth is, 
in some of the manuscripts which have been consulted, 
there is found of this passage a different reading, which 
is of the greatest importance. Instead of 'Hri; s’ogflt- 
eig roy xeuqtp rov eysp]xera, which is the reading 
which our translMfion, not very correctly, follows, we 
have 11 x 1 $ imqaGo'Kt^ tgt row xatga eysp)xoro$, which 
not only gives a clearness to the expression, and a force 
and consistency to the reasoning of the writer, but in- 
fallibly confirms my interpretation. The literal version 
of the words will then be, “ Which was a symbol of 
the time then preseat;” that is of the J^ish economy, 
whidi, as this writor informs us, “ was imposed upon 
them until the time of the reformation.” 

But this reascxiing will receive additional force from 
considering the informatioii which the same passage 
gives us respecting the import of the most holy place: 
** But into the second tabernacle went the high-phest 
alone once every year, not without blood, which he 
olR»'^ for himseli^ md for the errors of the people ; 
die Holy Gho6t> this signifying, that the way into the 
* holiest of all was not yet made manifest, while as the 
first tabernacle was yet standing.” Now it ought to be 
observed, that by the first tabernacle here mentioned, 
wc are by no means, to understand, with Sykes and 
many other commentators of great reputation, the 
whole fabric, but only the first division of the tabema- 
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cle. This must be evident to every person who con- 
suits the originals where ir^annjg exrjvnjgf the first 
tabermclei in the end of the eighth verse, evidently re- 
fers to VHiqini — irqmnUf a tabemacle—~the fi/'st, in the 
beginning of the second verse ; and in both places, the 
first tabernacle is mentioned ^ contradistinction to the 
extiVTj yLSTu to Seursfov )eaTa7rsra«^p.a, the tabernacle 
which is after the second veif^ in the third verse, or 
whatf in the seventh verse, is called Tr^v SeureqaVf the 
second tahemUcle. Nothing then is more evident, than 
that the first tabernacle is the h<%^ place, and the 
second tabernacle the most holy. The apostle, there- 
fore, has no respect to the standing or falling of the 
whole edifice, but to the continuance of the service, 
which was daily performed in the holy place. Hoice 
his meaning is, “ The Jews had no access into this 
second tabernacle, this most holy place, to perform 
divine service there, during the period tliat divine ser- 
vice was performed in the first tabernacle, the holy 
place ; but whenever tlie service of God ceased to be 
performed in the first, thei» the way into the second 
was made manifest.” Now, as I lately proved that 
the service of the first was the symbol of the Mosaic 
dispensation, this proves that the service of the second 
was tlie symbol of the Christian dispensation. Upon 
this interpretation, all is natural, alibis clear and <x»i- 
sistent. Whenever the service 6f the first termina- 
ted, the service of the second commenced. Hence, 
the first and the second tabernacles were nothing else 
but the symbols of the first and second covenants ; and 
as the same author says, (viii. 13,) the first decaying 
and waxing old “ was ready to vanish away,” to make 
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room for the second ; whicdi, as it was much more per- 
fect, was to remain, while sun and moon endured. 
Nor was this any disparagement of the first tabernacle 
or coven^t, as it was suited to the time in which it 
was given, and was originally designed to continue only 
“ to the time of reformation.’* 

But further, it appears to me impossible, that this 
passage can agree with the common interpretation, that 
the most holy place was the emblem of heaven, with- 
out the utmost straining and torturing of the word of 
God. — Was there^lto entrance into heaven during the 
time that the first tabernacle stood ? Were Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, and Moses, and all the prophets, 
precluded from the reward of their faith and, patience, 
till the Messiah came ? Was Elijah debarred from the 
mansions of glory, notwithstanding what wo are told, 
(2 Kings ii. 11,) “ that he went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven”? — Nor ‘will it be smy objection to this rcasmi- 
ing, to say, that it can have no force if what many 
maintain be true, that there will be no entrance into 
heaven, properly so called, tiU after the resurrection. 
The truth of the apostle’s doctrine does not depend 
upon the solution of any question of doubtful disputa- 
tion, but remains unshaken what way soever jhat point 
be decided. Had such a question entered into the 
apostle’s reasoning, his argument would not only have 
had no foree, but wduld have been manifestly false — 
the way into the holiest of all would not have been 
opened even when the first tabernacle was fallen ; nay, 
in this sense, it could not be opened while the world 
stands. — ^An objeetion of this kind^ can only j)eqdex 
the question, and destroy itself. 
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ThU leads me to ol^rve, that the rettdti^ of the 
veil of the temple from the top to the bottom^ at the* 
very moment of our Saviour's death, is such a striking 
confinnation of my doctrine, that it must not be over- 
looked. Indeed, I consider this as perfectly decisive 
on the point, and, at the skmc time, sq wonderfully 
.adapted to lead us to the true import of the two divi- 
sions of the tabernacle, that I cannot sufficiently admire 
the wisdom of the Divine Architect who disposed and 
executed all these things with such astonishing accu- 
racy. It is a circumstance, too, ^Hlpch never would 
have suggested itself to the minds of the evangelists if 
it had not really taken place. I can easily imagine 
that men of superior learning, who resigned themselves 
to the guidance of the imagination— ‘that men — not 
such as the writers of our Lord’s hiatOTy evidently 
were-r-but men intimately acquainted witl\ the poetry 
of Greece, who were eager to dress up a great charac- 
ter, and adorn a fictitious narrative — would, at the 
death of their hero, have 'darkened the sun, rent the 
rocks, and shook the earth. But, not to mention that, 
from the beginning to the end of the gospel history, 
there does not appear the smallest effort to give the 
least colouring to the character of our Lord, or to raise' 
the reader’ s admiration of his dignity and importance — 
not to mention that the evangdlists relate the most stu- 
pendous exertions of miraculous power wiffi as piuch 
simplicity and coolness as if they had been the most 
indifferent actions — it ought still to be remembered, 
that this circumstance is not only perfectly different, in 
every point of view, from the other phenomena, but is, 
abstractly considered, not worthy of being mentioned 
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mth them. Notwithstanding all this, it is the 6rst 
«thing that the writer brings forward, and brings for- 
ward with an exclamation of astonishment; and not 
only does he dwell upon it with a pleasure which 
seems altc^thcr disproportioned to the nature of the 
event, but wi)^ a redundalicy of expression almost bor- 
deriug upon tautology, though certainly perfectly free 
from it And behold T exclaims he, “ the veil of 
the temple, eir^ur&rif was torn asunder !” This, how- 
ever, is not enough : eig Suo, “ into two parts — nor 
does this suffice : auwQev eag xoclat, “ from the top 

even to the bottodiS* What a dificrence of expression 
this from the description afterwards given of the rend- 
ing of the rocks 1 Hie same verb, earp^io-S^jo-av, marks 
this event likewise ; but though to appearance an event 
of far greater magnitude and 'importance, yet not a 
single circumstance further respecting it is men- 
tioned. 

As many are apt to entertain a wrong opinion upon 
this subject, it will be proper .to mention, that this is 
not the veil to which I formerly directed the reader’s 
attention, as surrounding the court, and to which the 
apostle may be said to allude in Ephes. ii. 14, 15. The 
middle wall of partition belonging to the temple did 
not supply the place of the veil which divided the 
tabernacle in the middle, as some from this passage are 
ready ^to conclude ; but it supplied the pla9e of the first 
veil which was in the middle — that is, between the 
Jews and Grcntiles — and precluded the latter from en- 
tering into the court. The breaking down of this veil, 
if 1 may be allowed the expression, denoted the remo- 
val of that barrier, which hindered the Gentiles from 
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associating wdth the Jews in the exercises of rdigion. 
But the rending asunder of the second veil, here alluded 
to, which separated the hdy from the most holy place, 
denoted a very diiferait thing— “ that the way into the 
holiest of all was now made manifest” — that the dis* 
pensation adumbrated by the first tabernacle, was 
finished, and that the dispensation adumbrated by the 
second, was begun. 

Nor can I refrain from observing, that though our 
information is not so explicit as we could wish, yet it 
is sufficient to satisfy us that thct,]!|[|gures which were 
wrought upon these two veils very different. 

Upon the first there were no cherubim ; but, as we 
supposed fedm circumstances formerly mentioned, there 
were the figures of those animals and fruits which com- 
posed the subjects employed in the Mosaic ceremonies. 
This was highly proper, as it denoted that Divine Pro- 
vidence did not exclude the Gentiles' frr>m associating 
with the Jews— that nothing but these ceremonies 
obstructed their entrance into the cour^ and that upon 
tlicir compliance with th^ they would be admitted. 
But, upon the second veil, the principal figures were 
cherubim ; and they are mentioned by God, (Exod. 
xwi. 31, xxxvi. 35,) with such particular care, as fully 
marks their great importance. This was equally pro- 
{)cr, as it denoted that the entrance into the most holy 
place— that is, into the gospel dispensation — was shut 
up, not by a partition of ceremonies, which could be 
passed through by a compliance with them, but by a 
barrier which Divine Providence had raised, and which 
Divine Providence only could remove. Hence neither 
tlie wisdom nor the power of man could anticipate or 
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retard the period when Christ should come, and lay 
the foundations of his religion-~the period which was 
fixed and determined by God himself, and which the 
dispensations of his providence rendered, in the highest 
degree, fit and expedient for that purpose. 

But perhaps I shall be lold, that it is altugctlicr vain 
to attempt to prove that the most holy place was the 
symbol of the Christian dispensation, since that apostle 
from whom I have drawn most of the foregoing proofs, 
in several passages (Heb. viii. 5, ix. 23, 24) expressly 
asserts, that.it wi|tf&j|^e symbol of heaven. — ^This ob- 
jection, I suspect, have great weight with many — 
with all, in short, who are content with words instead 
of things, who are ministers of the letter,” and not of 
“ the spirit,” of this Epistle. 1 am convinced, however, 
that those passages which are supposed to be so hostile 
to my opinion, will, if fairly investigated, prove its 
firmest support. To shew this, I would observe, that 
nothing is more common in scripture than to denote 
the gospel dispensation by the very name which is said 
in the objection to be in<»rapatible with it. Indeed, 
“ the heavens,” or “ the kingdom of the heavens,” is 
an expression so frequently found in the unerring mouth 
of our Lord himself to denominate the Christian 


church, that to produce proofs of it would be an insult 
to the reader. Nay, so constantly docs he employ it, 
•Ijijliat it would not be an extravagant assertion to main- 
pin, that it is the common name which tlic dispensation 
of Jesus bears in the writings of the evangelists. The 
phraseology of the apostle, therefore, when, in the pas- 
sages just now quoted, he says*that the most holy place 
was the symbol of “ heavenly things,” or of the 
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heavens,” is nothing else but a continuation of the 
phraseology which the Son of God himself had em- 
ployed, and which he had sanctioned by his authority. 

« The same language, it ought to be mentioned, has 
been employed by St. 'Paul in several parts of his wri- 
tings, and consequently has, in the same way, been 
misunderstood. When, in Ephes. ii. 6, he says, “ God 
hath raised us up together, and hath made us sit toge- 
ther, tv rots emuqavKug, in heavenly places,” or, literally, 

“ m the heavenlies,” he has not tlM least respect to the 
general resurrection, and to the Al^ynient of heaven 
afterward. The whole context, a^ well as the verse 
itself, clearly proves that the apostle is speaking of 
what had been done, and not of what was to be done 
afterward. God had already, by the agency of his 
Son, raised them up, and had already set them in hea- 
venly places The entire passage undoubtedly refers 
to that great moral change which God, by his Sou, 
had effected upon the Gentile world. When we "were 
dead in trespasses and sins,” he quickened and raised us 
up to a life of faith and obedience. When we were 
without God, and without hope in the world,” he set 
us m heavenly places, brought us into the gospel dis-^ 
})cnsation, and gave us the hope of everlasting life. 

• Though what I have said upon this passage appears * 
to me sufficient to explain every similar one, and to 
establish the 'doctrine which I maintain; yet I must 
request the attention of the reader to anotlier in tlie 
same Epistle, which has not only been obscured by 
our translators, but has been misunderstood by every 
commentator which I have seen. The passage to whicn 
1 allude is Ephes. vi. 11, 12: Put on the whole 
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armour of Ged, that ye may be able to stand against 
the ^\iles of the devil: for we wrestle not against flesh 
and bloody but ^^inst principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in hi^h places.” 

Though it would be easy to prove that the term 
deoU is to be understood in the manner which I am 
about to mention, yet as it would lead me into a dis- 
quisition too prolix fca: this place, and as 1 have fully 
considered the suljject in an Essay cm Ori^nal Sin, I 
shall merely stattii,^ opinion, and leave it to the judg- 
ment of the reader. It is evident that the apostle, both 
in the text and context, employs the strong and figura- 
tive language of the Jewish writers, in which, by me- 
taphors and allegories well understood by those to whom 
he wrote, he describes real persons aq||f*things. When 
we remember that the Christians^d^ then in the low- 
est stage of weakness and depression, and that the power 
and cneigy of the Roman empire were continually em- 
ployed to accomplish their destruction, we shall at once 
see, not only the propriety and justice, but the absolute 
necessity of this precaution. The apostle, then, em- 
^ploys the word devil in the same manner as our Saviour 
employs the word Satan, (in Matt. xvi. 23, and Mark 
* viii. 33,) not as the real name of any being or person,|| 
but as the well-laiown emblem or symbol of every 
being or person that is animated with a certain temper 
and disposition, and pursues a corresponding line eS 
conduct. Here it is undoubtedly employed as the 
symbol of that idolatry which from the eariicst age 
overspread the world, and which, at that particular 
l^od, inspired thfc hearts of the Roman governors, 
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and wielded the whole power of tho empire against the 
religion of Jesus. When we consider, then, the envy 
and malice whi<’h inflamed the votaries of idolaby and 
wickedness, and incited them to employ slander and 
falsehood, rapine and cfud^, against the reputation, 
the property, and the pcrscms of the Christians, we 
shall be at no loss to comprehend fhe reason which 
induced the apostle to give this exhortation, as well as 
to clothe it in metaphor aud allc^ry. 1 may remark, 
too, that the armour which they were to put on, is also 
flgurative, suited to the nature of whole com]K>si- 
tioii. “ The armour of God,” or ** the armour of 
righteousness,” as it is emphatically called, (2 Cor. vi. 
7,) is nothing else but the moral virtues of truth, of 
justice, of peaceableness, with which every Christian 
was to cover himself, as witli a complete suit of ar- 
mour } and, above or besides all these, it was necessary 
for them to employ, as a shield, a firm belief of the 
existence and unity of God, of the wisdom and good- 
ness of his administration, and of a future state of 
rewards and punishments. {Thus, and thus only, would 
they be able to stand i^inst the fteSoSstag, methods, 
w ilcs, stratagems, which idolatry employed against the 
worshippers of the One God, and to quench all the 
fiery darts — alluding to the weapons employed in actual 
warfare at that time — to quench all the fiery darts which 
“ that wicked* one,” who was both the high-pricst of 
idolatry and the supreme civil governor of the idola- 
trous w(M*ld, discharged against them. Hence the ex- 
hortation of Paul, stript of its allegoric dress, is notjliing 
else but an advice to Christians to improve all the pri- 
vileges which the gospel dispensation afforded them to 
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odorn their character and conduct with all those virtues 
which God liad enjoined them, and which would en-^ 
able them either to shun the malice and rage of their 
enemies, or to bear them with patience and fortitude. 

But to the point.— 'The words tv rotg sTrougawot;, 
which our translators render in high places,” are tlic 
very words which arc found, not only in Ephes, ii. 6, 
but, but what is more, in Hcb. ix. 23, ‘and which, in 
both these passages, are properly R'ndered “ heavenly 
places,” or “ the heavenly things.” Now, I imagine, 
tliat little knowjb||g^ in biblical criticism is necessary 
to discover, that the phrase “ high places” is appro- 
priated, not to heavenly places, but to those altars and 
groves which were consecrated to the worship of idols, 
and which were generally placed on high and elevated 
situations. Though the phrase “ high places,” there- 
fore, has no more relation fo heaven than the phrase 
** low places,” yet our translators thought themselves 
authorized to translate roig eirooqa.vioig by it, merely 
because, in compliance with popular conceptions, hea- 
ven is said to be “ high above the earth,” without ever 
considering, that thus they not only kept the sentiment 
of the apostle entirely from view, but substituted ano- 
ther of their own in its place. 

But the real cause of this, and indeed of almost all 
errors in religion,, was a deference to preconceived opi- 
nions, and a desire to make the Scriptures speak a 
language consistent with them. Thus have translators 
often given a seeming foundation to error, and have 
hurt the beauty and consistency of the word of God. 
Imagining that the term heavenlies” in tl]is, and in 
/all similar passages, referred to the future state of the 
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blessed, our translators saw the impropriety of asserting 
that there was wickedness tliere, and hence, to keep 
such an impropriety from view, they rendered the pas- 
sage as they have drnie. I apprehend, however, that 
they ought to have reasone^^ in a very different man- 
ner; that when they saw the; impropriety of the apos- 
tle’s words, when understood literally, they ought to 
have tried what would be the consequence of under- 
standing them figuratively, and to have inquired whe- 
ther the term “ heavenlies” ever bore in seripture a 
meaning consistent with the admi^ntin of wickedness. 
Even if they could not have found, fi^m the imperfec- 
tion of their religious knowledge, any such meaning, 
they ought to have translated the word in its commpn 
acceptation, and to have left it to the ingenuity of the 
reader to find out the sense in the be‘t manner he 
could. 

A few observations more will explain the whole pas- 
sage. By " blood and flesh” — such is the arrangement 
of the original — the apostle does not mean men hostile 
to Christianity, but the appetites and passions belong- 
ing to our corporeal frame, and which we have in 
common with the inferior animals. These, as they 
arc original parts of our constitution, and are absolutely 
neccssaiy to the preservation and happiness of the indi- 
vidual and the species, arc neither sinfiil in themselves, 
nor, when properly employed, tend to sin. But as 
God has given them power to incite, but not authority 
to command, it is evident that they arc formed to obey, 
and to be directed and regulated by a superior princi- 
ple. That superior principle is reason, a principle which 
has not only power to incite, like the former, but has 

K 
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also authority to command, and to reward or punish as 
circumstances require. To preserve that order which 
God has established, and that subordination which is 
the work of his hands, ought to be the great business 
of life ; and in prc^ortion as it is accomplished, men 
are virtuous and prepared for immortality. — Further, 
the words Totg ciq^as and rag e^outrtctg, which our trans> 
lators render “principalities'* and “powers” are the 
words which, in Luke xii. 11, are rendered “ magis 
trates” and “powers” It is impossible that in Luke 
they can refer to evil spirits; as the whole context 
proves that they are employed to designate those civil 
and ecclesiastical rulers before whom the apostles were 
to.be dragged by their persecutors. In the passage 
before us, it ought to be understood in the same sense ; 
and the consideration, that every malicious and slander- 
ous accuser who should bring the Ephesians before 
these magistrates and princes, would be listened to and 
rewarded, was the most cogent motive which Paul 
could employ to induce them to live, not only without 
evil, but without the appearance of it. — As I imagine 
that the “ principalities”, and “ powers” comprehend 
< all the external enemies with whom the Christians had 
to contend, it follows, that the remaining part of the 
verse is exegetical or explanatory of them. What our 
translators render^ “ the rulers of the darkness of this 
world,” ought to be rendered, " the worldly rulers of 
the darkness of this age”— a periphrasis which, without 
naming any particular person or dSice, was admirably 
/^cscriptive of the Roman emperors, and those civil 
rulers who acted under them, who in that age governed 
by worldly maxims a people overwhelmed with the 
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shades of igtKM^noe,* of error, and of idolatiy, and who 
exorted their whole power, not to dissipate, but to 
darken the gloom. — ^Again, the words which in our 
version are rendered i^iritual wickedness in high 
places,” when translated lit^ally, are, “ the spiritual 
dominion of wickedness in lyeav&nly places for ^the 
word " dominion,” which I have here supplied, or 
some term corresponding to it, is necessary to make 
out the construction, as well as the sense. No words 
could describe more accurately the ecclesiastical rulers 
with whom the Ephesians’ had continually to wrestle. 
I apprehend the apostle had here in view the Jewish 
sanhedrim, who, as they had been brought into the 
church of God, and made tlie subjects of his spiritual 
kingdom, were figuratively said to be “ in heavenly 
places” — in })laces of power and authority in the church 
of God upon earth. That the description is perfectly 
applicable to the ecclesiastical rulers of the Jews, is 
evident from Matt. xxiv. 29, where the sun, the moon, 
the stars, and the powers of heaven, are the acknow- 
ledged symbols of the eccldbiastical hierarchy of the 
Jews. — ^The description, likewise, is as proper for de- 
signating those false teachers who assumed to them- 
selves power and authority " in the heavens” — ^that is, 
in the (yhristian church, with whom the apostle and 
every good Christian had constantly to struggle. Nor 
ought we to exclude that antichristian power, which 
was even then begun in the Christian church, and 
which succeeding ages beheld perfected in that vast 
dominion which the Church of Rome claimed to her- 
self over all who professed the religion of Jesus, and 
against which the true disciples of Christ have glori- 
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oasly struggled, and are still struggling.— Such is the 
detailed description of what the apostle denominated 
principalities and powers” in the beginning of the 
verse. 

1 shall conclude these remarks, which have extended 
fiirtjier than I expected, „by a literal translation of the 
verse, interspersed with a short commentary : “ Put on 
the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil” — of every false and mali- 
cious accuser.— “ For we wrestle not against blood and 
flesh” — we have -^t only to* contend with internal op- 
ponents, with those appetites and passions which it is 
our duty to regulate and restrain according to the dic- 
tates of reason and conscience — “ but against prin- 
cipalities, against powers” — which, from prudential 
motives, I refrain from naming, though the following 
description will clearly point them out to you, who 
have been instructed in the import of the terms which 
I shall employ. We wrestle, then, against principal- 
ities and powers of two kinds : first, “ against the 
worldly rulers of the darkness of this age” — against 
those civil rulers who govern the kingdoms of the 
world, unhappily involved in all that superstition and 
idolatry which characterize this benighted age ; — and, 
secondly, against the spiritual dominion of wicked- 
ness in heavenly places”— that is, against all those 
ecclesiastical rulers, whether Jews or ‘Christians, but 
especially the latter, who abuse the power and autho- 
rity which thiy have obtained in the gospel dispen- 
sation, emphatically denominated ** the kingdom of 
heaven,” to promote the cause of wickedness, and con- 
sequently to oppose and grieve every reed disciple of 
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Jesus.-— Such is tlie clear and consistent sense of the* 
apostle in this passage — a passage .which shews the 
proprie^ and necessity of that obscure and figurative 
language, in which the apostle wrapt plain and im- 
portant truths, when writing, to those who were well 
instructed to look to the spirit and not to the letter; — a 
passage, in short, which, by asserting that wickedness 
was in places denominated heavenly, evidently fixes 
these places to the church of God in this world, and 
not in the world to come. 

But it will be said, that though the words in question 
arc thus proved to be perfectly applicable to the Chris- 
tian dispensation, yet as they arc likewise applied to 
the mansions of immortality, all that I have done is 
only to leave tlie question doubtful, and hence, before 
it can be legitimately settled, an appeal must be made 
to other circumstances, in order to ascertain the sense 
of those passages in which they are found, and which 
are now supposed to be ambiguous. 

Now, as this appears to be perfectly fair, and to be 
equally favourable to truth, oh what side soever it may 
lie, the only thing that remains is to inquire which of 
tlie two meanings which the phrase “ heavenly places’’ 
may bear, is most consistent with the nature of the 
subject which the apostle is explaining, and with all 
the acknowledged circumstances of the lease. 

When we cemsider tlie nature of the subject which 
the apostle is elucidating, I apprehend we shall see the 
propriety of. understanding the phrase in the manner 1 
do. It is now acknowledged, that it may be understood 
either literally or figuratively. . Now, when is it that 
wc can reasonably expect that it will be employed in 
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^ one way, and whoi in the other? Nothing, I ap- 
prehend, is more certain than that, when the apostle is 
treating cS a plain and unadorned subject, we should 
expect that the phrase would be employed literaHy, 
and whm he is treating a symbolical and enigmati- 
cal subject, we should expect that it would be employed 
figuratively. This, then, gives me all I contend for. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews is confessedly figurative 
and allegorical ; its constant design is to explain the 
nature and import of the symbolical dispensation of 
Moses ; and ev<^ the language of those few passages 
which, refer to practice, is highly metaphoiical. To 
explain, then, the phrase in question literally in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, is no less absurd than to ex- 
plain similar phrases in the book of Revelation literally ; 
in which, it may be observed, the term “ heaven” is 
found almost constantly to denominate the Christian 
dispensation. 

But, decisive as is this proof, I must observe, that 
my interpretation will receive still stronger confirmation 
from a consideration of tKe acknowledged circumstances 
of the case. One of these circumstances has been al- 
ready alluded to, but, to give foil efiect to the argument, 
it must again be introduced. In Heb. ix. 7, 8, we 
are told, that “ into the second division of the taber- 
nacle went the ‘high-priest alone once every year, not 
without blood, which he offered for himself and for the 
errors of the people.; the Holy Ghost this signifying, 
that the way into the hojiest of all was not yet made 
manifest,' while as the first tabernacle was yd; stand- 
ing.” Now, according to the common doctrine, it is 
evident that the apostle here asserts, that there was no 
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entrance into the holiest of all — that is, into heaven — 
during the continuance of the Mosaic dispensaticm. 
But as the way into heaven has been manii^t and 
open to the good as well before as after the conclusion 
of the Mosaic dispensation, the absurdity, nay, the ’ 
fal^hood, of such an assertion, and consequently of the 
interpretation upon which ft depends, cannot ber con- 
cealed. But can such a charge be preferred against 
my interpretation ? Was it possible that the way. into 
the Gospel dispensation could be manifest or open to 
any of the human race duiing the continuance of the 
Mosaic dispensation, when the same event — ^the death 
of Christ — ^was to rend asunder the veil that shut up 
the way, was to terminate the latter, and to begin the 
former ? I will leave the answer of this question to 
the reader’ s candour ; but I beg leave to remind him, 
that if it be favourable to my opinion, it will follow, 
not only that the most holy place was the symbol of 
the Christian, but aK':^ that the holy place was the 
symbol of the Mosaic economy. 

I observe further, that ^e assertion of the apostle, 
(Heb viii. 3—5,) appears altogether irreconcileable to 
the common interpretation : “ For every high-priest is 
ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices ; wherefore it is of* 
necessity that this man have somewhat also to offer. 
For if he were on earth, he should not be a priest, 
seeing that there are priests that offer gifts according 
to the law ; who serve, wvoSsiy/tari, unto the excemple 
and shadomi rm svoupavtm, ^ heavenly things.” — In 
order that I may elucidate this passage, it will be ne- 
cessary to ascertain the nleaning of the term throSe- 
ty/tta, which our translators ’render example. I may 
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mention, too, that the explanation of this term will 
also determine the signification of o-xia, here rendered 
shadow, as it is evident that they are employed as 
synonymous. Now, I imagine, that ux-oSsiy/ta never 
has the signification which the English word type has, 
though the writings of theologists* prove that this has 
been' constantly maintained. I eonfess it is more diffi- 
cult than is commonly supposed to define preeisely 
what theologists mean by this term. If I am not mis- 
taken, they employ it to signify some expressive action 
or thing, appointed by God for the sole purpose of pre- 
signifying or adumbrating some other action or thing, 
which is future, and to which it cither has, or is sup- 
posed to have, some analogy. The type, therefore, has 
no intrinsic excellence, is appointed not for its own 
sake, and is employed merely as a sign. The reality, 
on the contrary, has an intrinsic excellence, is appointed 
for its own sake, and is therefore the thing signified. — 
Whether the Mosaic economy typified, in this sense, 
the Christian dispensation, will be considered after- 
ward ; but at present I would remark, that ujroSeiy/xa 
in no passage of scripture implies that the things to 
which it refers were appointed for the purpose of typi- 
*fying or presignifying others. It implies only, that 
there is as much resemblance or analogy in the one 
to the other, as Qiay be a sufficient foundation for a 
simile or comparison, in order to explain and illustrate 
what is recent and obscure^ in the one, by what has 
been long .perfectly understood in the other. But it is 
divine appointment alone, and not resemblance or simi- 
larity, which constitutes one thing the type of another. 
If resemblance or similarity could effect this, then the 
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first ship which was built must have been the type of 
all succeeding ships ; the first battle which was fought 
must have been the type of every subsequent battle ; 
and the first day and year must have been types of all 
future days and years. — But that the term wroBeiyiM 
implies nothing more than this resemblance or simila- 
rity, the following examples will prove : 

In John xiii. 14, 15, after our Lord had washed the 
feet of his disciples, he says, “ If I, then, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to 
wash one another’ s feet : for I have given you, ojroSsiy- 
[xa, an example, that ye should do as 1 have done to 
you.” Here we find, between the aetion done and the 
action required, an exact resemblance or similarity, as 
there undoubtedly was between tlie sacrifices which 
the Jewish priests and tliat which our Lord offered 
up; and this made him declare, with the greatest pro- 
priety, that he had given them an example or pattern : 
but I will never reason with the man who shall main- 
tain, that the conduct of our Lord was appointed to be 
a type, in the tlicologic sqpse of that word. Indeed, 
the word might, with equal propriety, have been ap- 
plied to any other action of our Saviour s life, as the 
whole was designed to be an example for our imi-* 
tation. 

Again : in 1 Pet. ii. 6, it is said, God turning the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes, condemned 
them with an overtlirow, making them uirt^eiypa, an 
example unto those that after should live ungodly.” 
Now, is it possible to believe, that God destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah, for the purpose of appointing 
a type of that destruction which wicked men should 
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afterward endure That destruction was itself a great 
and awful reality, which every subsequent destruction 
which God should bring upon the ungodly would in 
some points resemble; and this resemblance was all 
which the word vwobeiyfia was designed to express. 

Let us now return to the passage from which we set 
out.-<— It is evident, that tlie apostle is speaking in it of 
the Jewish high-priests, when they offered sacrifices 
according to the law. But 1 shall afterward fully 
prove, that these sacrifices were appointed by God, not 
to be types of the sacrifice of Christ, in the theologic 
sense of that word, but to be symbols of the moral 
temper and conduct of the offerers. It is easily seen, 
then, that the word here must be employed in its com- 
mon acceptation, not to mark tlie relation which the 
sacrifices of the law, as types, bear to the sacrifice of 
Christ, which would be most absurd ; but to mark tlie 
resemblance or similarity, which there evidently was, 
and of necessity must have been, between the sacrifices 
tmder the law and the sacrifice of Christ under the gos- 
pel. — Now I would ask, where was it that our Saviour 
offered up the sacrifice of himself? Was it in heaven, 
or on earth ? On earth, undoubtedly. — Hence, the 
Jewish high-priests could not be said to perform a re- 
ligious service — such is the meaning of XaTgewoyari — 
could not be said to perform a religious service which 
should have a resemblance to the rel^ous service 
which our Lord was to perform in heaven, when we 
are morally c^lain that in heaven be never performed 
any such service. But as our Saviour was once offered, 
as a sacrifice, upon the cross — apply the reasoning 
the apostle to him at that eventful period, and all is 
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clear, all is concludve. The priests • under the law, 
says he, when they offered sacrifice to God, performed 
a religious service, which bore a striking resemblance 
to the religious service which our Lord performed in 
the heavens, that is, in the gospel dispensation when 
he offered up the sacrifice of himself. 

But if the reasoning of \hc apostle is clear and con- 
sistent upon my interpretation, it is evident, that it must 
be confused and inconsistent upon an interpretation 
that is in direct opposition to it. This has been, in some 
measure, already shewn ; the following observations 
will shew it still more perfectly. If by the phrase 
“ heavenly things,” then, we understand the mansions to 
[which] our Saviour ascended, it follows, that the apos- 
tle plainly asserts not only that heaven and its furniture 
-—if I may be allowed the expression — has a resem- 
blance to the tabernacle and its furniture; but also, 
that our Saviour, after his ascension into heaven, offer- 
ed up himself a sacrifice to God, in a manner simile 
to that in which the Jewish priests offered their sacri- 
fices in the tabernacle. — ^Xo say, that heaven is a place 
of religious service, and that religious service is per- 
formed there, is nothing to the purpose. Of such ge- 
neral and vague statements, in which there is nothiifg 
precise, nothing definite, every person must loudly 
complain, especially on subjects^ which require the 
greatest precision and accunuy. To vindicate the as- 
sertion of the apostle, upon the common interpretation, 
it is necessary to shew, that in heaven there must, be- 
sides many others which I shall not mention, be things 
correspondii^ to the laver and the sin-offering ; that is, 
in the lowest sense admisahle, ^that there arc in hcaiven. 
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sinners who confess their sins, who repent of their sins, 
and who are purged or purified from their sins. With- 
out being more particular, this, joined to the assertion 
that Christ must have died there as a sacrifice, is cer- 
tainly sufficient to shew that the common interpreta- 
tion cannot be true. — But ' do we meet with the same 
absurdities when we look the Christian dispensation 
for things resembling these ? Did not Christ ofier up 
himself as a sacrifice, under the gospel, in a similar 
manner, and to accomplish similar purposes, as the 
Jewish priests under the law ? And is there not now, 
as there were formerly, sinners who confess their sins, 
who repent of their sins, and who are purified from 
their sins ? — It is but doing justice to truth and to,my 
interpretation, to observe, that whilst both the law and 
the gospel had, and of necessity must have had, such 
realities as sanctification, justification, and peace of 
mind, resulting from these; yet these realities under 
the law, might, with the greatest propriety, be said to 
be only a mere shadow in comparison with the far more 
excellent realities of the gospel. — ^This, however, will 
be fully illustrated afterward. 

I observe further, that the declaration of the apostle 
(Heb. ix. 21 — 23) is still more inconsistent with the 
common hypothesis. “ Moreover,” says he, “ he 
sprinkled likewise witli blood, both the tabernacle 
^^nd all the vessels of the ministry. And* almost all 
.tilings are by the law purged with blood ; and with- 
out shedding of blood is no remission. It was therefore 
neccssaiy that the patterns of things in the heavens 
should be purified with tliese, but the heavenly things 
themselves with better sacrifices than thcsc.”->-That we 
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may see, not only the absurdity of the common inter- 
pre^tion, but the justness of the apostle’s doctrine, it 
will be necessary to consider this important passage 
with some minuteness. 

I observe, then, that the vjord a^stng, rendered in the 
22d verse, very improperly^ by our translators, remis- 
sion, has not the least respect to the pardon of sin. It 
will not he necessary for me to state in this place my 
reasons for asserting this, as the meaning of the term 
does not at all affect my present argument, and as I 
design to do this when I come to consider the doctrine 
of the atonement. I deem it necessary, however, to make 
this declaration, lest the reader should imagine that I* 
acknowledge the justness of the common translation, 
or the doctrines which arc commonly deduced from it. 
In this passage, where it is applied to ceremonial im- 
purity, and, indeed, in every passage where it is ap- 
plied to sill, it invariably signifies dismission ; and im- 
plies that the thing to which it refers, is dismissed, is 
removed from the place or person to which it formerly 
adhered. As the apostle A here speaking of the taber- 
nacle and its various utensils, it is impossible that the 
word can have any reference to moral evil ; hut mus^ 
be understood in consistency with the nature of these 
things, and with the other terms of the sentence which 
ascertain and illustrate it. When* we find it joined 
with fcaQoiqi^gTo and xaBaqi^suQcu, rendered very pro- 
perly, by our translators, purged and purified, we must 
at once see, that it can only refer to the dismission, the 
removal, or, to employ the explanation of the writer 
himself, the purging away of that filth or defilement, 
which, according to the Jewish economy, was supposed 
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to adhere to all material substances which had been 
employed in common uses. When they were sprinkled 
with blood, this filth or defilement, as 1 shall afterward 
fully explain, was supposed to be removed from them 
and they were then said to be sanctified or consecrated 
to the purposes of religion. 

• I observe further, that the word uirc^eiyftoLra, here 
rendered patterns, is to be understood in exactly the 
same sense which we assigned to it when explaining 
the former passage. It by no means implies that the 
things to which it refers were types, in the theologic 
sense of that word, of other things ; but only that they 
had a resemblance or similarity to them. This will 
appear, if we remember, that the things, to which it is 
here applied, were not merely the most holy place and 
its furniture, which might be said, not very improperly, 
to be a type of the gospel dispensation, but also the 
court, the first tabernacle, the book of the law, and all 
the people. But I have already proved, that the court 
and the first tabernacle were appointed by God to be 
symbols of the patriarchal and the Jewish churches, 
and consequently they could not be types of things 
yeiy different from these. But it is evident that the 
word here has no respect to types or symbols what« 
ever, since it is applied to things which we cannot 
conceive to have been types or symbols of any thing ; 
nd when a word, at oue and the same time, is applied 
to several things, it must be limited in its signification to 
that meaning in which it can be applied, not to some of 
them, but to all. The word therefore must be applied 
to the court and tabernacle in the same sense in which it 
is applied to the book of the law, and to the Jewish peo- 
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pie ; and it will surely never be maintained, that the book 
of the law was the type of the New Testamoit, or that 
the Jews were nothing but mere shadows, who had no 
reality, but were appointed by God only to be types of 
the Christians. The truth is, the apostle employs the 
word here in its common acceptation, to denote a re- 
semblance or similarity, which he maintains there was 
between the first and second covenants — ^between the 
dispensation of Moses and the dispensation of Christ. 
The court, tlie tabernacle, the book the law, and the 
people, were patterns of things in the heavens, or in 
the Chnstian dispensation, not as types appointed to 
presignify them before they existed, but by exhibiting 
in their purification an example of the manner in which 
the purification of the Christian dispensation was after- 
ward accomplished. In short, all that the apostle 
does, is only to compare the purification of the Mosaic 
economy with that of the Christian, that, from the 
well-known and acknowledged circumstances of the 
former, he might illustrate and confirm the circum- 
stances of the latter, which were still the subject of 
disputation. H 

Keeping these remarks in view, I shall give the rea- 
soning of the apostle from the eighteenth verse, in a 
short paraphrase. ** It ought to be remembered,” says 
he, that the first covenant was not •dedicated without 
blood. For when Moses, as it is recorded, (Exod.. 
xxiv.,) had spoken every precept to all the people, ac- 
cording to the law, he took the blood of calves, and of 
goats, with water and scarlet wool, and hyssop, and 
spnnkled both the book and the people, saying. This 
is the blood which confirms the covenant whieh God 
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hath made with you. Moreover, he sprinkled likewise 
with blood both the tabernacle and all the vessels of 
die ministry. And almost all things, belonging to the 
first covenant, are, according to the nature of the law, 
purged from the pollution, which every thing employed 
in common use, is supposed to contract; so that it may 
be laid down as a fixed maxim, that without sprink- 
ling of blood, there is no removal, no purging away of 
this pollution ; and consequently, every thing which is 
not thus purified must be unclean, and be unfit for tlie 
service of God. But from the resemblance and simi- 
larity which there evidently is between the dispensa- 
tion of Moses and that of Christ, the purification of the 
former may, with great propriety, be considered as af- 
fording an excellent example, or pattern, of the man- 
ner in which the purification of the latter should have 
taken place. If it was therefore necessary that these 
things, which we justly look upon as a proper example 
of what is requisite under the gospel dispensation, 
should be purified with the blood of the victims for- 
merly mentioned, the propriety of Christ’s death will 
at once appear, — ^it is certai^y as necessary that the 
gospel dispensation, a dispensation truly heavenly and 
divine, should be purified — and purified, in proportion 
to its greater excellency with better sacrifices. Christ, 
therefore, with his, own blood, confirmed ithe book of 
his covenant, the religion which he taught ; sanctified, 
from the love and pollution of sin, his people, the 
Christian church ; and consecrated the ministers of his 
religion fiir the important office assigned them.” — 
Thus, then, the analogy is complete. — ^The Mosaic dis- 
^pensation, and all that belonged to it, were purified 
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and consecrated, by the blood of bulls and of goats ; 
and in imitation of that expressive event, the Christian 
dispensation was purified and consecrated by the blood 
of Jesus. 

Having thus explained tlve passage, and shewn its 
consistency with my opiniop, that by the heavenly 
things we are to understand the gospel dispensation, I 
shall now endeavour to set before the reader the absur- 
dity of the common interpretation. — ^To maintain, then, 
as this passage does, according to that interpretation, 
that heaven, into which nothing that defileth, or work- 
cth abomination, ever did, or can enter, stood in need 
of purification, is perfectly absurd. It is both curious 
and instructive to see the difficulty to which commen- 
tators arc here reduced ; and the struggles which they 
make to extricate themselves. All who have ventured 
upon the consideration of the difficulty, whatever were 
their opinions on other things, have been obliged to 
confess, that the expression of the apostle is altogether 
inapplicable to heaven. And yet, after making this 
confession — such is the bliifdness of men to long-esta- 
blished error — they still apply it to heaven ; and give 
what they call an interpretation of it, which, while it 
seems to confirm the assertion of the apostle, and con- 
sequently, blinds a careless reader, entirely abandons it 
as untenable. — As this is a weighty ’charge it will re- 
quire some proof. 

Doddridge, after saying in his paraphrase, " That 
the celestial things themselves were purified witii the 
sacred blood of Christ himself,” adds, in a note, “It 
may perhaps seem strange that celestial things should 
be spoken of as needing to be purified and cl<(5ansed. 

L 
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But it is to be considered, that as the sacred dwelting 
and the vessels were esteemed to be polluted by the 
Israelites, whoj in various degrees, had access to them ; 
so heaven would have been, as it were, polluted by the 
entrance of such sinners as went into it, had not the 
bloojl of Christ intervened.” — Now, is this to explain 
and confirm the assertion of the apostle? Certainly 
not. To say, “ that heaven would have been, as it 
were, polluted by the entrance of such sinners as went 
into it,” is the most egregious trifling, as the explana- 
tory clause, “ as it were,” clearly indicates that the writer 
did not believe that it was possible that heaven could 
be polluted. — But what is more ; the apostle surely is 
not speaking of what would have been done, if an im-r 
possibility had taken place — and an impossibility it is 
for sinners to enter into heaven — but he is speaking, as 
any writer of common sense would speak, of what was 
absolutely necessary to be done, and of what was actu- 
ally done, in circumstances which really did exist. 

The c^inion of Bishop Fell, to which Doddridge 
alludes in the same note, gives, I acknowledge, accor- 
ding to the common interpretation, a real meaning to 
the words of the apostle ; but whilst he shuns the ab- 
surdity of contradicting the assertion which he ought 
to explain and confirm, he runs into another equally 
great. " That the blood of Christ actually purified 
heaven from pollutions which it had contracted by the 
sin of angels,” is his opinion; and as it appears much 
lletter fitted for the page of poetic fiction, than for that 
of rational divinity, 1 shall leave it undisturbed for 
some future Milton. 

The opinion of Whitby must always come recom- 
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mended by learning and acuteness to the reader of 
scripture; but when the principle is wrong, learning 
and acuteness may amuse, but will never satisfy an in- 
quisitive mincT. After speaking of the purification of 
the tabernacle, he adds, " Iti like manner was heaven 
itself to be prepared or purified for us by our Lord's 
entrance into it with his own atonement, or propitia- 
tory sacrifice. 1st, “ That our prayers and praises 
might ascend up thither, and be accepted at God’s 
mercy-seat, as being offered to God by our high-priest, 
and rendered acceptable by the atonement he had 
made for the pollution cleaving to them.” — 2dly, 
“ That our persons might be admitted into this hea- 
venly tabernacle, as being cleansed by his blood from 
those defilements which they had contracted.”— -The 
palpable contradiction, into which this great man has 
here fallen, cannot escape observation. When he began 
by saying, that, in like manner as the tabernacle had 
been purified, heaven itself was to be purified for us, 1 
had some hopes that he was going to confirm the as- 
sertion of the apostle. But when he explains himself, 
what does this amount to? Why, just to nothing. He 
forgets the purification of heaven; and instead of it, 
insists on a subject which implies that heaven is abso- 
lutely pure ; namely, upon purifying our prayers and 
praises from the pollutions cleaving to them, and 
cleansing our persons fi*om defilements which they had 
contracted, in order that they may be sufficiently pure 
for entering into heaven, a place of unspotted purity. 
And to add to this absurd conduct, he concludes, as if 
he had really kept close to the apostle's declaration, by 
• • 1.2 
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saying, " Here he” — Christ — “ is said to purify and 
prepare these heavenly mansions for us.” 

I cannot refrain from presenting to the reader the 
solution of this difficulty which Dr. Sy^es gives us in 
his commentary, as it will shew, that whatever a man’s 
opinions be, whether he ** twist the cord” of human in- 
vention at the orthodox or heterodox “ end,” this inter- 
pretation is equally intractable. His words arc, “ The 
more excellent places or tilings are, the more respect 
and the greater regard is to be paid them. The copie s 
and patterns were purified and dedicated to God, and 
made fit for service, by means of the blood of beasts : 
but the heavenly things themselves by much more 
valuable sacrifices than these.” He means by the one, 
more valuable sacrifice of Christ. 

“ But then,” continues he, “ w'hat arc these heavenly 
things themselves, which w'erc to be cleansed? Or 
what necessity is there to purify or cleanse the true 
holy of holies into which Christ has entered for us ? 
Or was there any thing impure in heaven before Christ 
ascended thither to remove it ? I answer : It is certain 
that heaven cannot be said properly to be cleansed or 
purified, because in that is no impurity, nor can any 
thing unclean enter into it. These terms, then, can 
only signify something analogous to what purification 
or cleansing was, in respect of the earthly tabernacle 
erected in the wilderness. For as a comparison is made 
all along* between Christ and the Jewish high-pricst, 
the holy of holies in the tabernacle, and the true holy 
of holies ; the entrance of the one once every year, and 
the entrance of the other once for all ; so there is some~ 
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thing analogous in the purification of each. As, there- 
fore, the purification of the tabernacle and its vessels 
was the fitting and preparing each of them for the uses 
they were respectively designed, so the purification or 
cleansing of the heavenly tilings themselves, or the hea- 
venly places into which Christ entered, was the opening 
of them for all, the granting* free access to all, tlie fit- 
ting them for all that come to God through him. This 
was all done by means of a much better sacrifice than 
what the Jewish high-priest ever offered ; and the 
eftects of it are much more considerable than what was 
obtained by him.” 

In answer to this long and really ingenious quota- 
tion, I observe, that after all the acuteness which the 
writer displays, he does nothing but explain away the 
meaning of the apostle, and substitutes a meaning of 
his own in its place. To open heavenly places for 
all — to grant free access to all — and even, to fit them 
for all, arc things so vciy different from cleansing or 
purifying heaven from pollution, that nothing more 
need be said upon them. It cannot escape observation 
too, that to open heaven and give free access to it, 
are things which, as I formerly said, Christ neither did, 
nor could accomplish by his death. Heaven, I must 
again repeat, was equally open to the good ; and the 
good had equal access to heaven before as after the 
death of Christ; and I suppose, whatever some men 
may privately wish, and even induce themselves to 
believe, none will publicly maintain, that his <leath 
opened heaven, and gave free access to the wicked. I 
may mention likewise, that the expression “ to fit them 
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what idea to affix to it. If it means to purify and 
cleanse heaven, it is to the point, and confirms the 
assertion of the apostle according to the common hy- 
pothesis ; but then it is in direct eontradicticm to his 
own doctrine when he says, that “ heaven cannot he 
said properly to be cleansed or purified, because in 
heavoi is no impurity.” 'indeed, that the things which 
he mentions are perfectly different from what the apos- 
tle mentions, is evident; for if they were not difierent 
they could, no more than it, be said properly, that is, 
they could not be said at all. 

Further: I would wish to know, what this author 
means, by the analogy which he maintains there was 
between the purification of the tabernacle and its 
vessels, and the purification of heaven, as fitting or 
preparii^ them for their respective uses”? That the 
tabernacle and ks iwssds, as they were formed of mate- 
rials which had been employed in common purposes, 
and which, upon that account, were supposed to have 
contracted pollution, should be purified for the service 
of God, I can easily imderstand, and can perceive the 
necessity. But that heaven should, in any sense what- 
ever, stand in need of cleansing or of purification for 
the location of the saints, is to me perfectly incom- 
prehensible. If it was so pure before, as to render it 
a propo* habitation for angels, no greaha: purity surely 
could he requisite to render it a proper habitation for 
men. But when we remember, that it was the place 
in which, before the foundations of the world were laid, 
the Eternal himself, the source and the standard cf all 
perfection and purity, resided, it ajqx^ars even worse 
than trifling to speak of purifying it, in ord^ to fit and 
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prepare it for the reception of men ! — In short, it* ap- 
pears to me impossible to avoid the greatest absurdi- 
ties in the interpretation of this passage, by any other 
means but by understanding the phrase heavenly 
places,” or ‘‘things in the heavens,” as descriptive of 
the gospel dispensati<m. 

But us Sykes was a man df no common abilities; and 
as the analogy which, with consummate art, he draws, 
in the quotation lately made, has an imposing appear- 
ance ; I shall set before the reader, as plainly as pos- 
sible, what appears to me to be the real analogy which 
the apostle unfolds upon this symbolical subject. To 
pave tlie way for this, I must b^in by obviating the 
following objection. 

It will be said, that when the apostle (Heb. ix. 24) 
observes, “ that Christ is not entered into the holy 
places made with hands, which are the figures of the 
true ; but into heaven itself, now to appear in the pre- 
sence of God for us it is manifest, that the phrase 
must be interpreted literally, and cannot be applied to 
the Christian dispensation^ — Here, then, I cordially 
agree with the doctrine of the objection; the words 
wjTov Tw ou§«Mv, rendered very properly by our trans- 
lators, heaven itself, as well as the reasoning erf* the 
apostle, fix their meaning to heaven above ; and what 
is more, do so in contradistinction to.ewTU ra nregavioe, 
the heavenly things, mentioned in the preceding verse, 
wluch are thus likewise ascertained to signify the gos- 
pel di^msation. 

But fiirtlier: The circumstance which the apostle 
mentions from the 18th to the 23d verse is mtirely 
differei^ from that mentioned in the 24th veree. This 
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is a remark of the greatest importance, as the con- 
founding of these would throw no little obscurity upon 
this subject. The circumstance alluded to in the first 
of these passages is the purification of the court and 
tabernacle, already mentioned, which took place only 
once when they were erected, and which was done, 
not by the priest, who was himself only then conse- 
crated, but by Moses. But the circumstance alluded 
to in the 24th verse, is the entrance of the high-priest 
into the most holy place, which occurred after the de- 
dication, upon the day of expiation as it is improperly 
called, and which was to be repeated upon a stated day 
once every year. Since then these events are perfectly 
different and independent, no conclusion can be drawn 
from the one that can be applicable to the other ; and 
the heavenly things, mentioned in the 23d verse, not 
only may, but must be referred to the gospel dispensa- 
tion ; whilst heaven itself, mentioned in the 24th, not 
only may, but must be referred to the mansions of 
glory . — Having thus obviated the objection, I now 
proceed to develope the analogy which the apostle’s 
reasoning contains ; to the performance of which the 
observation now made will serve as an introduction. 

As this is a subject of great importance, it will be 
necessary, not only to consider it with some minute- 
ness, but to fix in, our minds a clear and distinct idea of 
every step which we take. — I observe, then, that in this 
epistle, independent of the state of the church before 
the giving of the law, mention is made of three others 
which are subsequent to it ; of which the second rises 
in dignity above the first, and the third above the se- 
cond, in exact proportion to the personal dignity of the 
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several rulers, who are said to preside respectively over 
them, amongst whom the same order or gradation is 
conspicuous. The reason why the patriarchal age is 
not included in this enumeration, as it was upon an> 
other occasion formerly mentioned, is not because the 
worship which was then oflered to the Supreme Being 
was not authorized by him,* but because he employed 
no particular person as his agent or messenger in its 
establishment. Of the three which arc now to be con- 
sidered, the first is the Jewish dispensation, adum- 
brated by the first division of the tabernacle, or holy 
place; called, in the first verse of this chapter, to dyiov 
xoff-jxixov, a worldly sanctuary. This epithet was ap- 
plied to it, not as Warburton and many others imagine, 
because the same rites were performed in it to the true 
God, as were performed by the heathen world in their 
temples to idols ; but in contradistinction to ra 6?r8gav»a, 
the heavenly things, or the gospel ; and because all its 
])romises and thrcateniiigs, all its hopes and fears, termi- 
nated in this world. — The second tliat is mentioned by 
the apostle, is the Christiaryiispensation, adumbrated by 
the second division of the tabernacle, or the most holy 
j)lace, and called ra exegavia, things in heaven, not as 
many imagine, because they resemble things in heaven; 
which is most absurd, but in contradistinction to to 
dytov xoa-fJLixov, the worldly semetuat^; and because all 
its promises and threatenings, all its hopes and fears, 
terminate in heaven. — The third and last — ^for I call it 
a state of religion for the sake of perspicuity — the 
third and last is heaven itself^ mentioned in the verse 
under review, which, as it docs not belwig to time, is 
not yet adumbrated by any symbol ; for symbols, as 
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•well as prophecies, have their realities in this world, 
and have no relation to the world to come. 

Over the first of these, then, according to the words 
this apostle in the b^inning of the third chapter, 
Moses presided, ** who was faithful in all his house,” 
or tile Jewish dispensation, “ as a servant.” Over tiic 
second, according to the same passage, Christ presided, 
** who was also faithful over his house,” or the gospel 
dispensation, as a son.” But over the third, God 
himself presides. — But we ought still to remember, 
that though the administration of the first was given to 
Moses, and the administration of the second to Christ, 
yet they were only “ appointed,” as we are told in the 
second verse, by God, who, as St. Paul says, “ is above 
all, and through all, and in all ;” for though “ Christ 
certainly was counted worthy of more glory than Moses, 
yet he that built all things is God.” — Pursuing, then, 
this just and beautiful order, which is entirely lost in 
the common inteipretation, I would remark, that these 
are preparatory, and introductory each to the other. 
The di^ensation of Moses was preparatory and intro- 
ductory to that of Christ: hence, when his ministry 
was accomplished, he delivered his authority into the 
‘hand of his successor : and as tiie dispensation oS Christ 
is preparatory and introductoty to that of God, we have 
the autbori^ of St. Paul (1 Cor. xz. 24) for affirming, 
that when Ids ministration shall be accomplished, lie 
shall also deliver up his authority into the hand of his 
Father, " that God may be aU in all.” 

But the paraUdiran is not yet fully brought forward. 
r^-Whait was it tiiat separated the first division of the 
iibernacle foocn the second—or precluded the worship- 
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pers in the first from entering into the second ? It was 
the second veil : for as the first veil ^parated the Jews 
from the Gentiles as a pec^le, so the second veil sepa- 
rated the Jews from the Christians as a church. Again : 
what is it that separates the Christian dispensation from 
heaven, or precludes the ^rorshipjpefs in the second 
from entering into the third ? It is the body— for 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” 
What the veil, then, was to the Jews, the flesh is to 
Christians; and if it was necessary that the former 
should be rent to pieces before the Jews could enter 
into the happiness of the dispensation of Christ, it is no 
less necessary that the latter should be rent to pieces 
before the Christians can enter into heaven itself. — It 
is worthy of particular observation, that this beautiful 
and just analogy is clearly mentioned by the author of 
this Epistle; and likewise, that the mentioning of it, 
as well as of several similar circumstances, has been 
too often represented, both by the friends and enemies 
of Christianity, as tending to set aside his claim to our 
unqualified belief, as proofs of his regard to Jewish 
fable and unfounded allegory. 

The passage to which 1 here allude, is the following 
(Heb. X. 19, 20) i Having, therefore, brethren, bolch- 
ness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by 
a new and living way which he hath consecrated for 
us, through, the veil, that is to say, his flesh.” — Hotc, 
then, the apostle evidently declares, that what the holi- 
est of all was to the Jews during the time that they 
remained and worshipped in the first division of the 
tabernacle, heaven is to the Christians during the time 
that they remain and worship in the second ; and that 
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what the veil was to the Jews, the flesh is to the Cliris- 
tians. As, therefore, the high-pricst of the first dispen- 
sation entered within the veil, with tlie blood of that 
sacrifice which sanctified his people,, into the second, 
“ to signify that the way into the second was not' yet 
made manifest, while as the first dispensation remain- 
ed;” -but that, whenever the service of the first was 
completely finished, the worshippers in the first would 
be admitted into the second ; — so Christ, the high-priest 
of the second dispensation, entered through the veil, 
that is, his flesh, with the blood of that sacrifice which 
sanctifieth his people, into the third, even into heaven 
itself, to signify that the way into heaven itself is not 
yet made manifest, while as the second dispensation 
remains, that is, while men live ; but that, whenever 
the service of the second is completely finished, the 
worshippers in the second shall be admitted into the 
third.— -To make myself perfectly understood upon a 
subject as important as it is new, I observe, that the 
apostle’s reasoning is shortly this; As the Jewish high- 
priest, with the blood which, cleansed the people of Ins 
dispensation, went beyond it, through the veil, into the 
Christian dispensation, to which his own was only pre- 
paratory, in order to inspire his brethren with the hope 
of entering into the possession of its superior privileges 
whenever the first should be laid aside, which would 
i)c done whenever they were prepared for • it ; — so the 
Christian high-pricst, with the blood which cleansed 
the people of his dispensation, went beyond it, through 
the veil of his flesh, into heaven itself, to which his 
own is only preparatory, in order to inspire his brethren 
with the better hope of entering into the possession of 
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the superior jmvilcgcs of heaven, whenever the Chris- 
tian dispensation should be laid aside, which would be 
done at death, whenever they should be prepared for it. 

But it may be said, that there is one part of this 
parallelism, mentioned by the apostle, which I have 
not attended to, and which seems to militate against 
my interpretation. That is, the parallelism between 
the tabernacle in which the Jewish high-priest minis- 
tered, and the tabernacle in whicl| the Christian high- 
priest ministered — the former, a tabernacle made by 
hands, and pitched by man ; the latter, a tabernacle 
made without hands, and pitched by God. The pas- 
sages which contain this analogy arc the following 
(Heb. viii. 1, 2) : “ Now, of the things which we have 
spoken, this is the sum : \vc have such an high-priest, 
who is set on the right hand of the throne of the ma- 
jesty in the heavens ; a minister of the sanctuary and 
of the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and 
not man.” And Heb. ix. 11; “But Christ being 
come an high-priest of good things to come, by a 
greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands, that is to say, not of this building.” 

On tlicse quotations, I would observe, that thcro 
appear to me strong reasons for suspecting, that when 
the apostle says, “ that our ' high-priest is set on the 
right hand of the throne of the majesty in the heavens,” 
he has no respect to the glory which ouf Saviour mi- 
doubtedly enjoys in heaven itself, but to the power and 
authority which he has received from his Father to be 
the founder and governor of the things in heaven, that 
is, of the Christian church in this world. I am not 
now to enter into any formal proof of this doctrine, as 
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it would lead me too far from the main question, and 
as it is not absolutely necessary to my argument. I 
may mention, however, that the same symbolical de- 
scription is given of our Saviour’s exaltation in the 
fourth and fifth chapters of the book of Revelation, in 
such a manner as cannot beimisunderstood. The throne 
—mark the expression — ^the throne, which is there said 
to be set in heaven, is allowed by all commentators to 
refer, not to the mansions of glory, but to the supreme 
government of the Christian church on earth. — He that 
sat upon the throne must be God himself; for he is 
clearly distinguished from the Lamb, the symbol of 
our Saviour, who, from the seventh verse of the fifth 
chapter, appears to be at his right hand, as he is repre- 
sented in the passage before us. — It is also deserving of 
notice, that the song recorded in the thirteenth verse 
alludes to the same circumstances : “ Blessing and ho- 
nour and glory and power be unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and 
ever.” The same rules of interpretation which induce 
us to explain these expressions in the book of Revela- 
tion as referring to the gospel dispensation on earth, 
will, I apprehend, induce every candid mind to explain 
the same expressions in the Epistle to the Hebrews in 
the same manner. 

As the opinion Here proposed will illustrate Ephes. 
i. 20, &c., and will receive illustration from it in return, 
I shdl transcribe that passage, with a few remarks upon 
it. The apostle, in the preceding verses, having said, 
“ I cease not to pray that the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ may enlighten the eyes of your understanding, 
tHj^f ye may know the exceeding greatness of his love 
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to us-ward”— to advance our happiness — wb® bdieve, 
according to the working of his mighty^ ^ower, which 
he wrought in Christ when he raised him from, the 
dead” — and thus gave us an undoubted proof that the 
same power would be exerted to raise us from the dead 
in the same manner — “ and^t him at his own i^ght 
hand in heavenly places”-— in the gospel dispensation, 
or church, as it is afterward explained — “ far above 
all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, 
and every natae that is named, not only in this world, 
(Gr., age,) but also in that which is to come” — none 
else exercising any power in the Christian dispensation 
but himself, or those to whom he delegates it — and 
hath put all things under his feet” — a. phrase which 
must refer to this world, as it is only applied to ene- 
mies, and as it is explained in this manner by the apos- 
tle himself, 1 Cor. xv. 27, 28 , — “ and gave him to be 
the head over all things to the church, which is his 
body, the fulness of Him”— the Father — " that iillcth 
all in all.” — ^This last phrase in the end of the twenty- 
second verse, is perfectly dfecisive in my favour. Tlie 
honour to which Christ is exalted, is to be the head of 
the church of God. But where is -it that he acts in 
that capacity ? Certainly where his church is — in this 
world. Hence, here, the words heavenly places” are 
to be taken figuratively, as they aref in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, as descriptive of the gospel dispensation. 

Leaving this, as a point not absolutely necessary to 
the question at issue, let us now consider what the 
apostle means by “ the true tabernacle, which God 
pitched, and not man.” I. have nodiesitation in decla- 
ring, that it appears evident that the apostle employs 
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this figurative expression to denote the Christian churcli 
in this world, over which Christ is set at the right hand 
of his Father.—There are, however, two other opinions 
respecting this passage which it will be necessary to 
mention. — ^Whitby, a name deservedly revered in the 
church of Christ, strenuously contends that this taber- 
nacle signifies heaven itself. He was led to this inter- 
pretation by understanding the words roig sirwpavms, 
heavenly things or places^ literally, when he ought 'to 
have understood them figuratively, as I have formerly 
proved ; and hence, had he understood the words 
rightly, had his premises been just, the reasoning 
which conducted hiiA to his conclusion, would have 
conducted him to the conclusion which I maintain. — 
Sykes, a name to which the student of scripture is also 
deeply indebted, is equally certain that the more per- 
fect tabernaele was our Saviour’s body. It is probable 
that he was led to adopt this opinion by mistaking a 
figurative for a literal expression, as Whitby also had 
done. In the passage (Ephes. i. 20, &c.) lately explain- 
ed, Paul speaks of the body of Christ, but it is clear that 
he has no respect to his real body, but to his church. 
.This, perhaps, or some similar expression, Sykes un- 
derstood literally, and hence originated his error. To 
him, therefore, is applicable what I formerly applied to 
Whitby, that if h6 had understood the word properly, 
if hii; premises had been just, he would have come to 
the conclusion which I support. 

Having thus opened the way to the 4nain question, 
I beg the reader to remember, that from the second 
verse of the chapter, we concluded formerly, that by 
the house over which Moses was faithful, we were to 
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understand the Jewish churdb, adumbrateSi3bi^he first 
, division of the tabernacle. He ought likewise to recol- 
lept, that from the apostle’s siibseqa^t rcasoniligy we 
also concluded, that 1^ the house over which Christ 
was faithful, we, 4 iir^ to understand the Christian 
church, adumbrated by the ^second diviston of thp ta- 
bernacle. The second tabernacle, therefore, the house 
over which Christ was faithful, and the Christian 
church, arc thus identified, and become synonymous 
terms. Keeping tliis in mind, it is evident that when, 
in the sixth verse, the inspired writer says^ Christ (is 
faithful) as a son over his own house, whose house are 
wo,” he might, with equal propriety, have said, “ Christ 
(is faitliful) as a son over his own tabernacle, whose 
tabernacle are we.” This, then, is perfectly decisive 
in my favour : the house' or tabernacle over which 
Christ presides, or in which he officiates, is the Clujlh)^ 
tian churd), composed, as the apostle says, of his 
people. 

1 Ix^ leave to remark, that the Scriptures abounds 
with passages illustrative of ’this.' — ^To the Corinthians, 
(1 Cor. iii. 9,) Paul says, “ Ye are God’s building:” 
and, at the sixteenth verse, Know ye not that ye arc 
the temple of God ?” — where the apostle, for the obvi- 
ous reason that in his time the tabernacle was super- 
seded by the temple, emjdoys the latter term, |;>ut his 
meaning is the same as if he had employed the Writer. 
2 Cor. vi. 16, is equally pertinent: “Ye are the temple 
of the living God.” 1 l^m. iii. 15, is no less apposite : 
“ These things I write unto thee— that thou mayest 
know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house 
of God, which is the church of the living Gk)d.” 1 


M 
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conclude with 1 Pet. ii. 5 : “Ye also, as lively stones, 
are built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to 
offer up spiritual sacrifices.” — ^The Christian church, 
then, was this “ house,” this “ temple,” “ this true and 
more perfect tabernacle,”, not made with hands, but 
built by God, as every spiritual building must be. 
Here, then, Christ officiated while he continued on 
earth, and through or from this more perfect taber- 
nacle, he passed into heaven itself when he departed 
from this world. 

Against this interpretation, I can only think of two 
objections, to which I will now advert. — It may be 
said, that, according to this interpretation, there is an 
error in the apostle’s reasoning — ^that the most holy 
place which was the symbol of the Christian church, 
was made with hands, as well as the holy place which 
was the symbol of the Jewish church ; and, therefore, 
Christ officiated in a tabernacle made with hands, as 
w^l as the Jewish high-priest. Or, to take a difierent 
view of the subject, — as the Jewish church was formed 
and established by God, as well as the Christian church, 
the Jewish high-priest officiated in a tabernacle not 
made with hands, as well as the Christian high-priest. 
•—To obviate this objection, I would remark, that the 
foundation upon which it rests may be admitted, but 
, the conclusion which is drawn fi’om it does not legiti- 
mately follow. I readily acknowledge, that the first 
and second tabernacles were the symbols of the first 
and second covenants— or, to retain the language of 
the objection, of the Jewish and Christian churches ; 
but it ought to be remembered, that the apostle is here 
speaking, not of the symbols of the two churches, but 
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of the places in which the high-priests of the two 
churches did oflSciatc. Now, the first tabernacle was 
not only, the symbol of the Jewish church, but was 
also the place in which die Jewish high-priest conti- 
nually ofiiciated — the place, too, it ought to be remark- 
ed, from whence he entered within the veil. But the 
second tabernacle, though il was the symbol of^ the 
Christian church, which is all that I maintain, was 
not die place in which the Christian high-priest ever 
officiated, nor from whence he entered within the veil 

tiiat is, into heaven itself. This, then, being the 
point upon which the apostle’s comparison and reason- 
ing entirely depend, every objection which can have 
die least weight against them, must have a reference 
to this point. The objection before us, however, does 
not, and hence it is altogether nugatory. The truth is, 
the symbol of the Christian church, as well as that of 
the Jewish, was certainly a tabernacle made with hands. 
But the place where the Christian high-priest officiated 
was not made with hands, like that in which the Jew- 
ish high-priest officiated, hgut was a place not made 
with hands, a place of God’s building, even the church 
itself. 

I must observe, that the expressions which the Scrip- 
tures employ concerning these two different places are 
so pointedly difierent, that 1 cannot jefrain from cidng 
a few of theta. Speaking of the place in which the 
Jewish high-priest was to offer up his devbdons for 
himself and the people, Moses says, (Deut. xii. 13, 
14,) “ Take heed to thyself that thou offer not thy 
burnt-offerings in every place that diou seest ; but in 
the place which the Lord shall choose in one of thy 

M 2 . 
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tribes, there thou shalt ' offer thy burnt-offerings, and 
there shaft thou do all that I command thee.” — As this 
fixed the tabernacle to a certain tribe, the following 
fixed every act of public worship to the tabernacle. 
Lev. xxii. 3, 4 : “ What man soever there be of the 
house of Israel that killcth (in sacrifice) an ox, or lamb, 
or gbat, in the camp, or that killeth it out of the camp, 
and bringeth it not unto the door of the tabernacle of 
the congr^ation, to offer an offering unto the Lord 
before the tabernacle of the Lord, blood shall be im- 
puted unto that man : he hath shed blood, and that 
man shall be cut off from among his people.” How 
very different from this is the account which is given 
of the place in which the Christian high-priest was to 
officiate! — Mai. i. 11 ; “ From the rising of the sun, 
even to the going down of the same, my name shall be 
great among the Gentiles, and in every place inceuse 
shall be offered unto my name, and a pure offering.” 
Our Saviour, too, insists upon the same circumstance, 
John iv. 21, 23 : “ Woman, believe me, the hour 
cometh when ye shall neither on this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem, worship tlie Father but the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
‘ worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; for the 
Father seeketh such to worship him.” And still more 
pointedly. Matt, x.'viii. 20 : “ Where two or three are 
t gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” — ^Whilst, therefore, in one single place only, 
in the tabernacle made with hands, the Jewish high- 
priest could engage in the public worship of God, the 
Christian high-priest could engage in the dis6harge of 
his office in every place where his church was found. 
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His churchj then, commenced at the moment of his 
resurrection : in it, therefore — among his disciples and 
followers — he continued to officiate, instructing them 
in all things concerning his religion during the period 
of his abode on earth ; and from it ho entered within 
the veil, that is, ascended to Jicaven. I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of mentioning, as a circumstance 
equally convincing and comforting, that as the great 
office of our high-priest was “ to bless his people by 
turning them away from their iniquities,” so we arc 
told that this was the very office which he was per- 
forming in his church — in the tabernacle not made 
with hands — when he entered within the veil, into 
heaven. The whole of the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Luke ought to be consulted upon this animating sub- 
ject. I transcribe only the three following verses (49 
— 51) : “ And behold,” says our Lord to his disciples, 
“ I send the promise of my Father upon yout but tarry 
ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with 
power from on high. — And he led them out as far as 
to Bethany; and he lifted up his hands and blessed 
them: and it came to pass, while he blessed them, he 
was parted from them, and carried up into heaven.” 

The other objection to which I alluded, is the fol- 
lowing : It may be said, that the fourth verse of the 
eighth chapter^ which clearly implies \hat our Saviour 
is not now on earth, is incompatible with my doctrine, 
which, by the tabernacle in which he officiated, under- 
stands his church on earth. But it ought to be re- 
membered, that, in the former part of this chapter, in 
which the apostle says, “ that Christ was a minister of 
Ihe true tabernacle,” he refers to the period only that 
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Christ remained on earth, during which, as I have al- 
ready said, he. did officiate in his church. But it is 
evident that when he went witliin the veil, into heaven, 
he was not to return back again, as the Jewish high- 
priest constantly did. Here, then, the parallelism fails. 
But it is worthy of remark, that this failure is mark- 
ed by the inspired writer, so that he informs us both 
where we are to find an analogy or parallelism, and 
where we are not. “ For Christ,” says he, (Heb. ix. 

25,) “ is not entered into the holy places made 
with hands, which are the figures of the true; but into 
heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for 
us : nor yet that he should offer himself often, as the 
high-priest entereth into the holy place (the most holy) 
every year with blood of others.” The meaning of this 
is — ^The Jewish high-priest went beyond his dispensa- 
tion into the holy of holies, a place made with hands, 
though the thing signified by it, the Christian church, 
the true tabernacle, in which our Lord c^ciated, was 
not. But our high-priest, when he went beyond his 
dispensation, went into heaven itself, to appear, not as 
the Jewish high-priest did, before the symbol of the 
divine presence only, but before the presence of God 
himself. And being an high-priest, not according to 
the order of Aaron, but according to the order of Mel- 
chisedec, he had no occasion to return and offer himself 
often, “ for then must he have often sui&red since the 
foundation of the world : but now once in the end of 
the world” — (Gr., ages^ that is, the patriarchal and 
Jewish ages — hath he appeared to put away sin by 
the sacrifice himself ; and” inasmuch “ as it is ap- 
i^ointed unto all men once to die”— to go through the 
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veil of the flesh as their forerunner did—" but after this 
'sj:he judgment ; so Christ was once offered”— once died 
to be their leader in all things — to bear away” — like 
the scape-goat, as will be afterward explained—" the 
sins of many” — of all who improve his death to that 
important purpose — ** and unto them that look for 
him” — as the Jews looked fdir the return of their high- 
priest from the most holy place — " shall he appear the 
second time” — not like the Jewish high-priest, to offer 
again another sin-offering — " but without a sin-offering 
unto salvation” — to complete the salvation of his people 
by delivering them from death, the last enemy that 
shall be destroyed. — Such, then, is the clear and con- 
sistent reasoning of the apostle. 

This leads me to a remark of great importance, which 
naturally suggests itself. It is evident from the whole 
reasoning of the apostle, that the way, mentioned Heb. 
X. 19, 20, which Christ has opened and consecrated 
by his blood,^ is the way or entrance into the gospel 
dispensation. The reason why commentators embrace 
a different opinion, is their not considering that the 
holy of holies was not the symbol of heaven, but the 
symbol of the Christian church. Not merely the pa- 
rallelism, which wc have traced with the greatest ease* 
and the greatness exactness, contradicts the common 
hypothesis and proves my doctrine^ but the reasoning 
of the apostle afterward does the same. " Having, 
therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest 
of all” — ^thc Christian dispensation—" by the blood of 
Jesus; by a new and living way which he hath conse- 
crated for us through the veil, that is to say, his flesh ; 
and having an high-priest over the house of God ; let 
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us draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of 
faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil consci- 
ence, and our bodies washed with pure water. Let us 
hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering.” 
Here he speaks of their entrance into the holiest, not as a 
thing which was afterward to take place, but as a thing 
whidi had already taken jflace, and had taken place at 
the death of Christ. But we formerly said, that the 
way into heaven itself was as open to the righteous 
before as after the death of Christ. Indeed, this is a 
fact, than which nothing is more certain in religion. 
To make an inspired apostle, then, say, that the death 
of Christ ojiened an entrance into heaven, when that 
entrance was opened from the creation of the world, 
can serve no purpose but to expose the Scriptures 
to contempt and ridicule. The declaration, too, that 
Christ is an high-priest over the house of God, 
clearly refers to the church in this world ; and the in- 
fluence which this consideration ought to have upon 
their conduct, as described in the twenty-second verse, 
is only compatible with a st^ite of imperfection, in which 
they should still aspire to greater purity of heart and of 
life. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that since heaven 
‘was always open to the good, no -new motive to con- 
stancy and diligence in the practice of religion could 
be drawn from it. ^ But that a new and living way was 
opened by our Saviour’s death into the* kingdom of 
heaven — the gospel dispensation — which John the Bap- 
tist, and our Saviour himself, declared to be only at 
hand — was not only a powerful, but a new motive to 
perseveranee and diligence. I must remark,’ however, 
that though 1 deny that the death of Christ opened- 
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the way into heaven, for the best of all reasons, namely, 
N^at it was open equally before as afler, yet I cheerfully 
aeknow ledge, that the resurrection and subsequent as- 
cension om)ur Saviour, greatly strengthened the natu- 
ral hopes OT future happiness, and brought life and 
immortalily much more clearly to view than they had 
ever been before. But ever^ person, who has bccin at 
all accustomed to distinguish things that differ, will at 
once perceive, that the death of Christ and the entrance 
which it opened into the gospel dispensation, are things 
perfectly distinct and different from the resurrection 

Christ, and the hopes that it gives us of immortal 
felicity. 

Indeed, the whole of the apostle’s reasoning refers to 
that wonderful event, which took place at the moment 
of our Lord’s death, when the veil of his flesh was rent 
asunder, and likewise the veil of the temple. While 
the veil of the temple remained entire, the Jews wor- 
shipped in the holy place, and their high-priest went 
once every year into the most holy, not to open the 
way into it, which was to done only at the rending 
asunder of the veil, but to confirm their hopes, that 
when their dispensation was finished, they, in imita- 
tion of their forerunner, would enter into a better, even ‘ 
into the gospel dispensation. When, therefore, the 
Jewish dispensation was finished, wlicn the veil of the 
temple was rent asunder, tlie Jews went into the holi- 
est of all, where their forerunner had formerly gone 
once every year ; and then the high-priest of this new 
dispensation — the Christian church — immediately went 
through another veil, even the veil of his flesh, into 
heaven itself, as their forerunner; not to open hca- 
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ven to them, any more than the entrance of the Jewish 
high-priest opened the Christian dispensation to that 
people, but to ,0^gthen and confirm their hc^s that 
when their ministry in the gospel dispensat'ion should 
be accomplished, they would likewise enter through 
the same veil of the flesh into heaven above. 

l%is, then, is the grand key which opens all the 
subsequent reasonings of the apostle respecting faith. 
The Jews, during their dispensation, which was prepa- 
ratoiy to the gospel, were induced, by seeing their 
high-priest enter through the veil of the tabernacle into 
tlie most holy place, to cast an eye into futurity, and 
to walk by the faith of good things to come. The 
Christians, during their dispensation, which, in the 
same manner, is preparatoiy to heaven, are induced, 
by seeing their high-priest enter through the veil of his 
tabernacle, to cast an eye into futurity, and to walk by 
the faith of good things to come. But to the Jews, 
the good things to come were the blessings of the gos- 
pel; whereas to the Christians, the, good things to 
come are the blessings of heaven. Hence the gospel 
is said to be founded on better promises, and to bring 
in better hopes. 

‘ I cannot conclude this long and interesting inquiry, 
without suggesting an observation wliich has frequently 
obtruded itself upon my mind in the course of it. — If 
the argument derived from the fulfilment of our Saviour s 
prophecy, concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, is 
decisive in favour of the divine origin of Christianity; 
the argument resulting from the wisdom and design 
exhibited in the court and tabernacle, with the utensils 
belonging to them, is not only of a similar kind, but is 
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equally decisive in favour of Judaism. If 1 do not 
'''greatly deceive myself, the number and the nature of 
the syikbols employed in both cases, must have required 
the sam^twisdom and prescience in their contrivaUcc 
and adjustment : and hence^ the fulfilm^t of the latter, 

. to use that phrase respecting symbolic representation, 
is equally clear and forcible, as the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy. — It is an important tact too, that in the case 
before us, there can be no room for the objection, which 
has ofttimes been brought forward against prophecy, 
that the prediction was uttered subsequent to the event. 
That the court and tabernacle were really constructed 
at the time, and in the manner, recorded by Moses, can 
admit of no doubt. That the most surprising part of 
the parallelism between the sign and the thing. signi- 
fied, belongs to the second division of ttie tabernacle ; 
and that it could not be discovered by human sagacity, 
till after the death and ascension of our Saviour, is 
equally evident. And since the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is the only Jewish or Christian writer, 
who has given us any acqpunt of this subject, that de- 
serves to be attended to, every pretence of collusion is 
for ever cut off. When I consider, that these symbols 
themselves, as well as the explanation given of- them 
in the Epistle alluded to, have ofttimes been brought 
forward by the enemies of revelatjon against its truth ; 
when I consider likewise, that upon account of the 
ignorant and absurd interpretations which have been 
given of both, the* friends of revelation have almost 
abandoned the cause to the enemy ; I cannot but feel 
a sensible pleasure in the hope, that the interpretation 
here given, may prove that tlie triumph of the one. 
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and the fears of the other, are equally unfounded. If 
the subject, thus elucidated, prove none of the weaVest 
arguments for the religion which we profess, ought 
not to be forgotten, that religion has nothi^ to fear, 
but every thing to hope, from free and impartial dis- 
cussion. Had the authoritative decrees of any council 
■ or a^mbly, who have presumed, in times of igno- 
rance and dogmatism, to confine the understandings of 
all posterity within the narrow range of their own in- 
quiries, determined the meaning and import of the va- 
rious symbols which have fallen under our review, in 
the same manner as they have determined many doc- 
trines of the religion of Jesus, of which they were 
equally ignorant, the present interpretation, perhaps, 
would not have made its appearance at this time. If it 
be true, what some writers of great abilities have main- 
tained, that, in many cases, men must run through the 
whole circle of error before they arrive at, and rest in 
the truth, it follows, that the more open the field of 
inquiry is left, even to the wanderings of genius, which 
seldom, if ever, are altogether in vain, the sooner will 
the sum of error be exhausted, and the sooner will the 
temple of truth be revealed to view. Should this re- 
quire some little limitation, yet still one thing is certain, 
from the history of cveiy age and country, and from 
the nature of the thii?g itself, that human creeds, sanc- 
tioned by p»enal statutes, have ever been tile bane of 
tmth and the support of error ; and that if ever the 
throne of ^or and wickedness is to be destroyed, and 
the throne of truth and righteousness is to be establish- 
ed, it must be by giving to the ministers of religion, 
who /rorn their education and habits arc qualified to 
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elucidate the Scriptures, the full and unrestrained liberty 
qfjjreaching and publishing to the world whatever they 
think can prove from scripture, without the fear of 
any other^nishraent, but what is legitimately fixed by 
God himscif to every failure — ^the inevitable disgrace 
which sooner or later must attend ignorance and error, 
when exposed to an intelligent aitd inquiring public. 
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SECTION IV. / 

0/ the Meaning and Import of Sacr^es. 

I AM ilow to elucidate the different samiiccs which 
were appointed to the Jews — a subject which, on 
account of the doctrines which have been deduced 
from it, and the disputes to which it has given birth, 
is by far the most interesting part of this Essay. It 
appears to me, that all the sacrifices, which can boast 
of a divine origin, may be eomprehended under sin- 
offerings, and burnt-offerings, and peace-offerings. I 
am far from thinking that this enumeration is so per- 
fect as to include in it, with the same propriety, every 
particular sacrifice appointed by God; but it will answer 
the chief purpose which I have in view — it will confine 
my inquiries within some determinate limits, and give 
a more distinct and discriminating idea of the subject 
to the mind of the reader, thipo otherwise 1 could do. 
It will hardly be neccssaiy; to mention, that I include 
in the class of sin-offerings, those that were denomi- 
nated trespass-offerings; and in the class of peacc- 
‘ offerings, those that were called thank-offerings : be- 
cause, though these differed in some circumstances 
from the respective classes to which 1 assign them, 
yet that difference is so minute, that the observa- 
tions which I am to make upon the classes in gene- 
ral, will explain every particular sacrifice. But as tlie 
attention of theologists has been principally directed 
to sin-c^ferings and to bumt-offerings, inasmuch as 
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these have been thought most favourable to certain 
vlMtxi^es of more than doubtful origin, I shall, without 
neglcctuHF sacrifices in general, endeavour to explain 
tbeir natuic and import witli all that minuteness which 
their own importance, as well as the subjects connected 
with them, evidently demands. 

As a foundation, then, for all my future reasonings 
upon this subject, I would remark, that the great end 
which God appears to me to have had in view when 
he appointed sacrifices, was, in a symbolical manner, 
to give the offerer information of the temper and con- 
duct, which it was ncccssaiy for him to display, in 
order that he might be a proper object of divine bene- 
volence and mercy, and be qualified for a nobler state 
of existence. Hence it follows, that these symbols 
ought to have been different, both m the names which 
were imposed upon tliem, and in the rites which at- 
tended their' immolation, that they might properly 
represent tlie different dispositions which animate the 
heart, and the different virtues which dignify the cha- 
racter. Agreeably to this observation, I apprehend, it 
is evident, that the sin-offering was appointed to be a 
symbol of the offerer’s devoting sin to deatii — the 
burnt-o£fering, of his devoting himself to the service of 
God— and the peace-offering, of the peace and happi- 
ness which he afterwards enjoyed.*— The first, then, 
represented his sanctification, or his being dead to sin 
— the second, his justification, or his bdng alive to 
lightcousness — and the third, that tranquillity and 
joy which he must have experienced, who^ in the 
scriptural sense of these words, was thus sanctified and 
justified— in whom ihc body of sin was destroyed, and 
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in whom the life of Jesus was manifested. Hence, 
the great intention of these symbols was "in 

the Jews, and terminated in their own imp^vement. 
Hence, instead of being appointed to dirc^ thdr view 
to the dispensation of ^ Christ, they were appointed to 
direct their views to the moral or spiritual part of their 
own dispensation. And hence, instead of informing 
them, that they were to look to the sacrifice which 
Christ was afterward to offer to God, in order to pro- 
cure for them the pardon of their sins, and the accep- 
tance of their persons ; they informed them, that upon 
their “ putting sin to death,” their sin would be for- 
given ; that upon their ** oflering up of themsclve*' 
living sacrifices” to God, God would accept of them ; 
and, that upon their " ceasing to do evil and learning 
to do well,” peace and happiness would . be their 
portion. 1 ' 

Tiiat this account of sacrifices, though entirely new, 
is perfectly consistent with the moral attributes of God, 
and with the nature of the Mosaic economy, every per- 
son must at once perceive. From the reasoning for- 
merly adduced, it appeared, that as the minds of the 
Jews were so rude and ignorant as to be unable to pro- 
fit by a pure and spiritual religion, the Supreme Being, 
in condescension to their weakness, appointed external 
ceremonies to assist their understandings in the concep- 
tion of moral duty, and to remind them continually of 
the necessity of performing it. Sacrifices, therefore, 
were employed by God, in the early ages of the world, 
for the same purpose that parables were afterward em- 
ployed by our Saviour — ^to instruct a Hind and stub- 
born people, who, either ^m the ignorance of their 
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understandings, could not, or from the obstinacy of their 
wiife,>jrould not, receive spiritual and divine truths, in 
all their“>iaked beauty and majesty. When, therefore, 
in rcferenc'*: to this intention, these ceremonies are said 
in scripture \o be a veil, it isr evident that the language 
is metaphorical ; and that it,ought to be understood in 
coiisistency with the nature and design of the subject 
to which it is applied; To say, without a figure, that 
the ceremonial part of the Mosaic economy was em- 
ployed as a veil to the moral part of it, would be to 
assert that the design of the Supreme Being was to 
conceal the latter from the view. The design of the 
Supreme Being was the very reverse. As it is neces- 
sary to interpose a thin veil of clouds to shroud the 
cfltilgencc of the meridian sun, which would otherwise 
strike us blind, when we gaze upon it; so was it ne- 
cessary to throw the veil of ceremonies over the moral 
part of the Jewish dispensation, to make it a proper 
object of sight to the Jews, whose weak and diseased 
eyes were unable to look upon it in all its dazzling splen- 
dour. — Sacrifices, in short,* were to the Jews, whom 
God was instructing in the first principles of morality 
and religion, what diagrams are to those who are be- 
ginning the study of mathematics — they are calculated, 
by their sensible properties, to enable the mind to form 
distinct conceptions of abstract truths which they arc 
designed to represent. 

The names which were given to these sacrifices, first 
demand our attention; That in ancient times, names 
were imposed on persons and things, not merely to dis- 
tinguish them from one another, but to describe their 
nature and import, is a fact which will not he contested.. 


N 
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T^io names, therefore, which, borrowed from a most 
expressive language, were assigned, by the Almighty) 
to these sacrifices, will, I ima^ne, in no inconsiiderable 
degree, militate against the common inh'^rpretatiem 
of these symbols and .support the iiatcrpretatiou 
which 1 propose. If, as has been generally main- 
tained, the sin-o&rmg, the bumtK>ficring, and the 
peace-offering, had all one common import — had all 
a reference to sin, we should natijgraUy expect that the 
names, not to mention the ceremonies attending them, 
would have been the same, and would havo indicated 
that reference. Indeed, this single circumstance ap- 
pears to me perfectly decisive upon the point. We 
may be certain, that God, in the most proper manner, 
would adapt the sign to the thing signified. To adum- 
brate one and thix same thing, therefbre, only one and 
the same symbol could be necessary — for to any tiring 
which is proper for accomplishing its end, notlimg 
more needs to be added. That ^hrec binds of sacrifices 
were appointed by God, to whiidi names antixely diffe- 
rent were assigned, is as clear an indication, ^ the 
natuce of the subject will admijt, that th^ adumbrated 
subjects entirely different. 

It is a circumstance of the vety firsfr importance, 
that in origbal of the Old Testament, where the 
sin-offering is mciutioned, there is no Hebrew word 
corresponding to the English word (offering. This is 
'in addition, which ouf translaiors have uniformly sub- 
joined to the original, by t^^r own authority, and. 
what is more, an addition which they have never once 
marked by the difference of character. The victim is 
constantly denominated naen, sin, but never sin-offer- 
% 
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ing. Tbis^ however, occasioBS no ambiguity — tlie 
otbev terms of the sentence, generally, give intin\ation, 
when the word is employed to denote the victim which 
tlic sinner oflcred, and when it refers to the sin for 
which he oficred it. In the Jatter case, too, the word 
is feminine, as it is naturally from its termination : in 
the former case, it is masewlinc ; and changes its sex, 
if 1 may be allowed dm espression, in conformity to 
the sox of the vietinfis, which for the most part were 
males. Thia circumstance, in the view which I am 
giving of die subject, is not only expressive, but just ; 
for, as the victim represented sin, it assumed the name 
of what it represented; and hence, when the simicr 
offered up his victim, he really offered up his sin, as a 
sacrifice, at the command of God. 

But in the intopretadem of a term of such impor- 
tance, we are not left to conjecture t'-^similar expres-; 
stons arc by no means' uncommon in the symbolical 
language of scripture, and it is astonishing that they 
have never once been enqiloyed to elucidate the point 
in question. To avoid preMxky, 1 shall enumerate a 
few of these, wUshout almost any comment, as I am 
convinced that the reader must at once perceive their 
fbrcc.'~Wben Joseph says to Pharaoh, (Gen. xli. 26, 
27,) ** The seven good kino am seven years ; and the 
seven good ears are seven years; and the seven tiiin 
and ill-fevoured kinc that came up sdberthega are seven 
years ; and the seven empQr ears blasted with the east- 
wind, shall he seven years of famine;” does he not 
plainly and explicitly tell the kiug, that the kine and 
the stalks of com were the appointed symbols of years ? 
Again : when the same perscHi said to tlie butlor and 

n2 
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baker of Pharoah, who had told him their dreams^ 
(Gen. xl. 12, 18,) The three branches ar;e»>three 
days,” and “ the three baske^ are three days is it 
not self-evident that the branches and ba'skets were 
symbols of days ? — ^When Daniel (iv. 20^" 22) says to 
Belteshazzar, “ The tree which thou sawest, is thou, 
O king !” does he not clearly assert that the tree was 
the symbol of that monarch ?— When the angel said to 
Daniel, (vii. 17,) who wished to know the meaning 
and import of the beasts which he had seen in vision, 
“ These great beasts which are four, are four kings j” 
does he not infallibly intimate that they were emblems 
of them ?— And, to produce no more, when the angel 
said to John, (Rev. xvii. 9,) “ The seven heads are seven 
mountains and 12, " The ten horns are ten kings 
and 15, “ The waters are peoples and multitudes 
and 18, “ The woman is that great city which reign- 
eth over the kings of the earth does not he, beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, declare, that the heads, the 
horns, the waters, and the woman, were all symbols of 
their respective realities ? ^ What, then, would you 
think of that interprets, who should maintain, that 
these were symbols of oths tilings, perfectly differoit ; 
and of which the Scriptures gave not the least intima- 
tion ? For instance, that the kine of Pharoah repre- 
sented the Idne of the Philistines, (1 Sam. vi. 7,) which 
drew the ark of God to its own countiy; thatBelte- 
shazzar's tree was the emblem of .the tree; mentioned 
Rev. xjdi. 2 ; that the wild beasts of Daniel were sym- 
bols ol the wild beasts, .mentioned Rev. xiii. 1, 11 ; or, 
to come to a case perfectly parallel, that the ten horns 
in Daniel, vii. 24, were emblems of the ten horns of 
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John, Rev. xvii. 12, though it is evident, that both 
were emblems of the same realities, namely, of ten 
kings, to’which the Scriptures refer them. I add,'that 
if these examples establish my interpretation— and 1 
am confident that they infallibly establish it — th^ 
must, at the same time, overtorn every doctrine that is 
in opposition to it. 

But to set this point, which 1 look upon as of the 
very first importance, b^ond the possibility of dispute, 
I have reserved one example to this place — an ex- 
ample, which will not only clucid^tte and confirm the 
interpretation here given of the sin-offering," but will 
receive elucidation and confirmation from it in return. 
When our Saviour instituted his supper — a symbo- 
lical rite exactly similar, in every respeet, to the 
ceremonies of the Mosuc economy — ^he said of the 
bread, This is my body”; and of the wine, “This 
is my blood.” And why did our Saviour use this mode 
of expression? Because it was the mode of expres- 
sion which, fix>m the beginning of the' Jewish dispen- 
sation, had been appropriated to the institution of simi- 
lar riles, and could not therefore be misunderstood by 
Jews, to whom he addressed himself. 1 cannot but 
mention too, that as the bread and wine represented 
his body and blood, they took the name of what 
they represent^ ; and hence, St. Padl, even afiier our 
Saviour had ascended to heaven, could say, with the 
greatest propriety, to the Corinthians, “ Whosoever 
shall eat this bread and drink this cup of the Lord un- 
wortliily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord.” It is with some satisfaction that I add, that 
as one errw naturally leads to others, so one truth as 
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naturally teuds to establish more. Had the doctrine, 
which I am now <x)nfimiing, been seen and felt^by the 
Church of Rome, when about to establish transubstwa- 
tiatkm, would she have ventured upon that absurdity ? 
To have preserved consistency, she mtist also have 
decreed, that the victim which was ofiered in sacrifice 

‘ t 

under the law for sin, was also transubstantiated, was 
no longer a *lamb, or a kid, or a bullock, but a sin ; 
and hence, that the priests, when they ate their portion 
of the victim, and imagined that they were really eating 
flesh, were only feasting upon a transgression of the 
law,” upon an abstract idea”— a doctrine of no easy di-v 
gestion truly ; but a doctrine that has all the evidence 
which transubstantiation can boast of, except what it 
derives from the decree of an infallible church. 

But to return. We will now apply this striking coc- 
ample to the point in question. The common inter- 
pretation maintains, that the victim represented the 
sinner; and I maintain, that it represented his sin. 
Now, as doctrihes of the v«y first importance depend 
upon the answer which 'shall be given, 1 would ask, 
which of these opinions receives the greatest support 
from the fact which has now been stated ?— When our 
Saviour says, “ This is my body,” and, ** This is my 
blood,” we are morally certain, that die bread and 
wine, to which he gave these appellations, represented 
his body and blood, and We should esteem die opi- 
nion to be as absurd as transubstantiation itself^ that 
should ttiuntain that diey did not represioit his body 
and Blood, but other things, to which these words 
were never applied. This is a circumstance to 
which I particularly call the attention cd my readers — 



I speak as unto wise men, judge ye what I say ” 
When the Scriptures employ the same language, when 
they say of the dif^ent victims, " This is the sin of the 
prince— -This is the sin erf" the priest — ^This is the sin of 
the people”-*-is it possible to ponceive, that these victims 
did not represent the particular sins which the prince, 
the priest, and the people, *had at the moment ‘con- 
fessed } Had the Scriptures, when speaking of these 
victims, said. This is the pnnee — ^This is the priest — 
'Hiis is the people — the common opinion might have 
boasted of the strength of its eVid^ce ; and 1 should 
have been ashamed o£ controverting a position, which 
then wcUild have been sanctioned by the unvaried use 
of language in sitnilar cases, and by the nature of the 
thing itself. 1 appeal to the common sense of man- 
kind for the touth and justice of this rule of interpre- 
tation; and when I allow to the generally received 
opinion every advUnti^e which results from it,* I have 
a right to assume it to my own. — ^Till such time, then, 
as tlic principle which I have established, is proved, 
by an ap^al to partieular passages, to be without 
foundation, it must bC accounted an establislied truth, 
that in the sin-offering, the victim was appointed by 
God to be the syUibUl of the sin which tlic offerer at 
the time confessed to God. 

Indeed, the grounds upon which J build this impor- 
tant and dewsive doctrine, are admitted by those Who 
maintain a contraiy iWfcrpreteltibn. Hence; Dr. Magee, 
follmving tht' crowd of cokimriitators who maintain the 
same opinions with himself, says, (Discourses, &c. Vol. 
II. p. 285,) The uSe of the Word naion, sin, for a sit- 
offering, is so faUiilidr, that it cafi Scarcely be necUssaiy 
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to adduce instances in proof of it and he mentions 
several passages, which have also been noticed by 
others, where the word is found in this sense, and in 
which it has been overlooked By our translators. Thus, 
in Gen. iv. 7 , the words, which in our version are trans- 
lated sin lieth at the door,” arc universally allowed 
to niean, that if Cain had sinned, a victim to be offered 
up, as the emblem of his sin, and as the evidence of 
his repentance, was couching, as the word signifies, at 
the veiy door of his habitation. And in Hosea iv. 8, 
the phrase, “ They eat up the sin of my people,” 
marks the impious wickedness of the priests who, in- 
stead of burning the victims which the people offered 
for, or instead of their sins — an expression explicable 
upon my principles only — devoured them as common 
food. Nor is the word, in this sense, unknown to the 
writers of the New Testament ; but as the examples 
which are found of this, will be adduced aftcrwanl, 
when we explain the sacrifice of Christ, I shall pass 
them over at present. 

Nor will tlie import which I assign to this term re- 
ceive small confirmation from the meaning of its ety- 
mon, when employed on sacrifice. As the term naon, 
\sin, is the name which the victim always bears, so tlic 
verb Htsn, from which the name is derived, expresses 
the effect which the offering of that victim was said to 
produce. Now, I would ask, what is tBe meaning 
which this verb always bears when thus employed? 
In every passage, it signifies, to cleanse, toprurify; «nd. 
for the most part, it is so rendered by our translators. 
This is a decisive proof of the truth of my interpreta- 
1190.; for as the victim represented the sin, the death of 
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die victim must have represented the death of the sin : 
but it is self-evident, that whenever the sin, which hdld 
the sinner in bondage and defiled his heart and con- 
science, was put to death, it could no longer reign over 
him, or defile him, and consequendy, he must have 
been cleansed or purified. Exod. xxix. 36, in which 
both the verb and the nbuh arc found in the tonse 
which is here assigned to th<*ni, will afford an excellent 
example to confirm these observations : “ And the bul- 
lock, the sin, shalt th^u offer on eveiy day of cover- 
ings” — or purifications, which were seven — “ and thou 
shalt cleanse the altar by thy covering it” — by thy 
purifying. This is the literal translation of the Hebrew : 
and without explaining the exact import of die term 
coverings, or purifications, at present, it evidently 
proves that the bullock, expressly called the sin, was 
the emblem of diat whose name it bore, since the 
consequence of its deadi, when accompanied ifrith the 
death of what it represented, was the cleansing of the 
altar. 

Let us now attend to ^he bumtoffering. 1 have 
already said, that the victim, sacrificfid as a bumt- 
ofieriiig, was appointed by God to be the symbol of 
the oftcrer’ s devoting himself to the service of God in 
the practice of all righteousness. The truth of this 
assertion will appear, I apprehend, perfectly evident 
from the name it bears, as well as from every circum- 
stance attending its immolation. 

From the verb which signifies to ascend^ to be 
i‘levated, to he exalted, is derived the term n^w, or nVr, 
the name which the burnt-ofiering constantly bears. — 
As the rites of the Mosaic economy never obtsdned in 
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this coilntiy, it is to see that otir langus^i formed 
for a very diflerrat state of society and of religion^ must, 
in many instances, be deficient in terms exactly corre- 
sponding in value to those Hebrew terms which be- 
longed exelusively to the , Jewish dispensation. Now, 
not to repeat what was said upon the sin-offering, that, 
in the original, thetc is no ^ord corresponding to the 
term offering, it is of more importance to observe, that 
the appellation hvimt-qffering, which our translators 
have employed, is adopted, not from the Hebrew, as it 
ought to have been, but from the Greek translation of 
the Septuaginti This is not designed to throw any 
blame Upon our translators ; for it was the fault of the 
language in which they wrote, which did not supply 
them with a better iermt It is^ however, to be regret- 
ted, that at the time when the Scriptures first appeared 
in Ei^lish, a terrti perfectly equivalent to the original 
was not formed, and appropriated to this particular 
sacrifice, which, as many terms employed in that 
translation must have been then new, would not haVc 
struck the reader so forcibly t^as it wobld at present, and 
which, before this time, would have bec^ perfectly na- 
turalized. The Septuagiiit adopted the word which 
bur translators render hmrd-qffermg, because the vic- 
tim, when burnt, ascends in flame and smoke to heaven. 
The original word,, however, never signifies to bum, 
Bor indeed has any respect to bumifig ; its meaning is, 
’M has been already said^ to mount np, to atcend, in 
ahnost way way, as Parkburst, in his Lexicon, remarks; 
and 'henoe, though the victim was burnt, yet as this 
was not pdcnliar to this sacrifice, but took place in all, 
it does not enter into the idea which the original name 
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conveys. “Were I allowed to form a word expressive 
of the Hebrew appellation, I would employ the term 
ascend&’f or some other cS similar derivation. The name, 
therefore, in the most expressive manner, taught the 
Jews that it was by devoting themselves to the service 
of God, that their actions of virtue and goodness could 
ascend up as a sweet savoul before his throuc ; that it 
w'as by oifering these sacnhccs of righteousness, that 
they could dignify their character, elevate their affec- 
tions, and exalt their minds above the world>^in short, 
that they could rise to the contemplation, to the like- 
ness, and to the friendship, of tlie Supreme Being, 
whilst inhabitants of earth, and at last bo exalted to 
the mansions of immortal felicity, to dwell for ever in 
his sublime presence. 

But though the name of this sacrifice, according to 
this interpretation, denoted only, that what it adum- 
brated was to ascend upwards to Gotl, yet the ‘following 
passage may be thought to indicate that it had a reib- 
rence, if not expressed, at least implied, to its being 
burnt upon the altar. In Lev. vi. 8—^10 of our trans- 
lation, and vi. 2—4 of the Hebrew, we arc told, that 

the Lord spake unto Moses, saying. Command Aaron 
an4 his sons, saying. This is the law of the burnt- 
offering (it is the bumt-offering because of the burning 
upon the altar all night unto the morning, and the 
fire of the altar shall be burning in it) : and the priest 
shall put on his linen garment, and his linen breeches 
shall be put upon his fiesh, and take up the ashes which 
the fire hath consumed with the bumt-off«ing on the 
altar, and he shall put them beside the altar.”-«-I must 
remark here, that the original is capable of another 
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translation^ which appears to me much more consistent 
with the context, as well as with many ancient versions, 
and which docs not derive the ndme of the sacrifice 
from the circumstance of its being burnt. In our 
translation, instead of a qpmmand, whiclv, from the 
first clause of the ninth verse, we had every reason to 
expedt, we meet with an explanation, which it is neces- 
sary, in order that the passage may convey any mean- 
ing, to include in a long and ill-placed parenthesis, and 
even when we come to the end of it, and enter upon 
the command, it is nothing to the purpose ; at least, it 
is very imjxirfcctly enunciated, and requires something 
to make it coinplctc. The following translation is quite 
literal, and makes the command plain and easy: “ The 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying. Command Aaron and 
his sons, saying, This is the law of the ascender : it 
shall ascend from off the burning wood upon the altar 
all night unto the morning, and the fire of the altar 
shall be burning in it : and the priest shall put on his 
linen garment, and his linen breeches shall be put upon 
his flesh, and take up the ashes which the fire hath 
consumed with the ascender upon the altar, and he 
shall put them beside the altar.” — ^Whether this version 
be admitted or not, is a matter of no importance to^hc 
import which I assign to the sadrificc, as my interpre- 
tation docs not depend upK}n this passage at all. I pre- 
fer, however, the translation here given, because it is 
more consistent with the circumstances of the case, and 
because it docs not derive the name of the sacrifice from 
its being burnt, which the common translation docs, 
though it is confessed that the Hebrew name has no 
ne&rcncu to burning. I have explained the name and 
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translated the passage from the common and undisputed 
use of the word, and not from circumstances which 
have no relation to it. 

But though the name is admirably descriptive of 
those works* of moral goodnoss which evfiry person who 
devotes himself to the service of God performs, yet as 
it bears not any immediate reference to the offerer— a 
circumstance which provcrl so conclusively that the 
sin-offering represented sin — ^it may be thought not to 
be clear that the victim represented him. In answer 
to this observation, I would remark, that though the 
name of the victim, in the sm-offering, indicated the 
object which it adumbrated much more clearly than 
the name of the victim in the burnt-offering, yet, I ap- 
prehend, this defect of evidence, if I may so call it, is 
amply compensated by circumstances which are exclu- 
sively its own. One of these is, that though the name 
is not that which the thing signified bears, yet it is 
descriptive of its nature. It must be something which 
ascends upwards to God, something which he contem- 
plates with delight, and accepts with pleasure. This 
not only contracts the sphere of its application, but 
really confines it to the righteous, whose virtuous ac-, 
tions, like the prayers and alms of Cornelius, come 
up for a nicmijrial before God.” To imagine, there- 
fore, that the victim had any refeitnce to sin, is con- 
trary to every rule of legitimate interpretation; and 
were there not another circumstance to prove this but 
the name, it would be sufficient Sin, in eveiy point 
of view, debases and sinks the character and the person 
of the sinner to the lowest depths of infamy and do- 
strnction even in this world, and instead of ascending 
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upwards to God, or exalting the person who delights 
in it to heaven hereafter, it will always descend down^ 
wards, and plunge its votaries in the lowest abyss of 
hell. 

But the cireumstance to which I chiefly alluded in 
support of my interpretation, is, that in Lev. i. 3, wliero 
a particular description of the bunit-offering is given, 
it is expressly stated that the victim was to be accepted 
fiw, or instead of, the offerer. The words literally run 
thus : “ If his offering be a burnt-offering from the 
lierd, a male without tflemish let him ofier : at the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregatitm shall he offer it, 
to be accepted for himself before the Lord.”-— Here, 
then, we have a proof which supersedes the necessity 
of all others ; for the (»ily meaning which the words 
can bear is, that God would accept of the victim as 
the instituted emblem of the person who offered it. 

It ought not to be concealed, that our translators have 
rendered the Hebrew phrase, “ of his own voluntary 
will.” This, however, can have no weight with any one 
who has tlie least knowledgc*of the original, which is in- 
capable of that version. Even the mere English reader 
may he convinced of this, from the consideration that 
the interpretation which I have given is confirmed, not 
only by many ancient versions, and by many modern 
ccunmcntators, but even by our own translators, who in 
the next verse render the same expression, it shall 
be accepted for hiqj.” Nor is it unworthy of notice, 
that this translation, which was adopted by Dr. Priest- 
ley, is approved by Dr. Magee, though with a dcrign 
very different indeed from that of his ingenious anta- 
gonist. His words are, (Vol. I. p. 377,) “ Now, that 
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the word uyiV, should not be transleted, as it is in ear 
conunon version, <f his oum vohtntaiy wiff, J admit 
with Dr. Priestley. It should be rendered, as appears 
from the use of the word immediately after, and in 
other parts of scripture, as well as from the Greek, the 
Chaldee, the Syriac, and the Arabic versions, for his 
acceptance or, as he expresses it in the preceding 
page, “ as being accepted for him” Now, when men 
of such different sentiments agree in a point to which 
their attention and ingenuity were directed and sharp- 
ened by controversy, we have eveiy reason to rely upon 
their decision. Since, then, the Almighty expressly 
declares, that the bumt-offeiing was the symbol of the 
offrrer himself, we arc compelled to acquiesce with that 
declarajtion, and to explain the whole ritual respecting 
it in consistency with it. 

If tlic names assigned to the sin-oftering and bumt- 
oScring, and the express dedaration of scripture con- 
cerning the latter, confirm the interpretation wliich I 
am givipg of them, I apprehend the name of the peace- 
oSering will, in the same manner, lead us to its real 
meaning and import. I have already said, that the 
pcace-offeiing was appointed by Gkal to be tlie emblem 
of tliat peace and happiness which every person wlio 
was “ dead to sin and alive to righteousness” must have 
enjoyed. Now, I would observe, that the verb 
from which the name of the peace-taring is derived, 
originally signifies to fnish, to perfect^ to complete. 
From this, the transition is easy and natural to the 
mcaniug which it bears in reference to this subject, 
namely, to be at peace, to ham peocer^-when all differ- 
ences arc finished, when reconciliation is fierivcted, when 
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happiness is complete. Hence the term dVv, peace, a 
term which implies every temporal and spiritual bless- 
ing that is conducive to present or future happiness, 
is the name which is constantly appropriated to this 
sacrifice. ' r 

The remark which I formerly made upon the sin- 
offering, and which migfit have been repeated upon 
the bumt-offering, is equally applicable to the peace- 
offering. Indeed, this exact similarity in the manner 
in which all are denominated, mutually illustrates and 
confirms the import which I assign to each. In the 
original, no i^ord is found corresponding to the term . 
(faring, and hence this victim was called peace, as the 
other was denominated sin. Whenever, therefore, we 
find in our translatimi the victim denominated the 
peace-offering of the prince, the peace-oflfcring of the 
priest, the peace-offering of the people, all that is found 
in the original is, the peace of the prince, the peace of 
the priest, the peace of the people. The name, there- 
fore, in the clearest and most convincing manner, mark- 
ed that the victim was appointed to be the symbol of 
that of which it bore the name, and that whenever the 
offerer ju'esented his victim before the Lord, he testified 
in the most solemn manner his gratitude, and acknow- 
ledged, that as all his peace and happiness were derived 
from God) the fountain of peace and happiness,* so he 
was willing to ascribe them to God, and to employ 
them to his gloiy.— It will be needless, surely, to en- 
large upon a point which has every evidence which 
the nature of the subject can admit ; and I apprehend, 
that as for as we have advanced, we have not found the 
shadow <ff proof in support of the common hypo- 



diesis an)d sacrifice was cvct appomA^ to 'be Ae 
symbol of the sinner^ oar had the least referattd#‘to 'Ae 
deaA which he either deserved or endured. Ind^edl, it 
is evident, that, except Ae sin-oflEpring, no sacrifice had 
even any reference to sin at all. * 

I now design to dirceftAe reader’s attention to Ac 
order in which the different sacrifices which we are 
considering were presented before Gkid. In a ' subject 
which involves doctrines of the very first importance, 
nothing is trifling, and the most minute circumstances, 
from the consequences which may result from them, 
demand attention. It is a fact, then, that Aere were 
certain festivals among Ae Jews, on which all these 
different kinds of sacrifices were offered up. Now, if 
there had been noAing in Aem which required the 
nicest discrimination, if th^ had ^l one common 
import, and adumbrated Ae deaA which the tinner 
deserved. Acre could have been no reason why <me 
sacrifice should precede or follow another, why afiy 
settled order Aould have been observed. Hencd it hr 
that, I im^ne, an argument of no incowtiderable 
weight, either for or against any intef|>retation,'' accord- 
ing as it is true or false, may be derived fiom Ae orde^ 
in which Aese sacrifices were cotistaiftly presented be 
fore the Supreme Bting. In every account which the 
Scriptures g^ve ufi, we find that Aey wa*e imflaedated, 
not merely in order, but in Aat very ordet in sAich 1 
am considering them. Aa an Indubitalde^j^roof of Ais 
important circumstance, I would dhrect Ae teader^s 
attention to the ninth chapter of Lavitious, where we 
have an. account of the fhet sacrifirA which 'Atiten 
offered up for himself and for Ae<i^peopfe» after hur etkiw 
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8e(»«tioii. Not only is this order observ/ed in the com- 
niand given respecting them in the third and fourth 
verses, but, when this command was executed, we find 
the same order strictly adhered to. We have first the 
sin-offering, mentioned in <the fifteenth verse ; then the 
burnt-offering is slain, in the sixteenth; and, lastly, 
the peace-offering, in the eighteenth. Now, I do not 
say that this order, which is invariably observed, is in- 
consistent with the common hypothesis, for nothing 
can be either consistent or inconsistent with an hypo- 
thesis which, as it is devoid of all order and symmetry, 
neither requires nor admits of any. I maintain, how- 
ever, that if the meaning and import of all these sacri- 
fices had been one and the same, if they had not been 
distinct and different from one another, this settled order 
in a subject which, upon this supposition, was without 
any order, would have been more than inexplicable — 
would have raised well-grounded suspicions that the 
subject had been deranged, or was not at all under- 
stood. My interpretation has a different character ; it 
comes forward as a whole,'compo8ed of parts fitted and 
adjusted for each other — of a whole, which, when taken 
to |Meces, cannot be put up i^ain in any other way 
but that which Infinite Wisdom first devised. Here, 
then, an order and a succession are absolutely neces- 
sary ; and the mofe demands of this kind are made, by 
any interpretation, the more docs it expose itself to de- 
tOdtion, if false, and the more cvid«ice of its truth does 
it giVe when all these demands are satisfied. 

Nttw, I would ask, is the order which my interpre- 
tation nequires, and that whidi the Scriptures give, one 
lj^*']j|i!|he same ? Undoubtedly they are. First, the sin- 
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ufK^ring, expressive of the death of sin, or ol sanctifica- 
tion— for tlie beginning of wisdom is to depart fi^om 
evil. Secondly, the burnt-offering, expressive of a life 
of righteousness, or of jus^cation— for, having ceased 
to do evil, the next thing is Jio Icam to do well. And, 
lastly, the peace-offering, expressive of that peace and 
reconciliation which the man enjoys with God, with 
hib neighbour, and with himself, who is freed from sin, 
who is the servant of righteousness, and who n^oioes 
in the hope of glory. This order is natural, and beau- 
tiful, and just. It IS an order, too, so consistent with 
my interpretation, that, were we to reason from that 
interpretation, without any knowledge of the appoint- 
ment of God, we should conclude that it would be 
appointed as absolutely necessary. It could scarcely 
be expected, I think, that a circumstance so tnvial in 
appearance, would afiford evidence so powerfully con- 
vincing, on a subject of such importance. But the 
more minute, and remote, and unexpected, any such 
adaptation of parts to complete the whole is, the more 
does it display the wisdom of the great Contriver who 
disposed them, and tlic more oveipowering is the evi- 
dence of the interpretation which discov^ers that adap- 
tation. I may add, too, that tliis circumstance is up 
despicable proof of what I formerly advanced eoncera- 
ing sanctification and justification, iman Essay on these 
doctrines. 

It will scarcely be necessary to state, that the victims 
employed in all these sacrifices were to be without 
blemish. This was absolutely necessary to imptess 
the minds of the Hebrews', with the important tnitl), 
that every duty, every virtue, which they were to per- 

o 2 
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forin, ought to be perfect — ought to be right in itself, 
to proceed from right principles, and to be directed to 
a right end. They were likewise all to be brought to 
the door of the tabernacle, and there to be presented 
before the LoVd. This gave them information of great 
importance. It taught the Jews that the duties which 
tliesc victims adumbrated, were all to be performed in 
obedience to the command, and in honour of the name, 
of that God who, during the theocracy, resided, in a 
peculiar manner, in the tabernacle, and might be said 
to hold there his court. It likewise taught them, that 
the performance of these duties was necessary to a 
nearer access to him ; that before they could enter into 
the sanctuary, they must put sin to death, and devote 
themselves to God ; and that even their civil conduct, 
their business and conversation with tlie world, should 
not only be consistent with the more solemn exercises 
of religion, but in some measure be preparatoiy to them. 
And further, it taught them, that as God was not the 
author of divisions, they ought all to be united together 
in one body, and consequently, that all separations, all 
sects and parties in religion, were contrary to the unity 
of the Supreme Being, and contrary to the unity of his 
church. 

gM^ple ceremony which the Mosaic ritual next brings 

SHward, is the imposition of the hands of the offerer 

9Bpon the head of his sacrifice. This will require a 
more elaborate discussion than the topics already men- 
tioned, not because its import is doubtful or obscure, 
but because it has been perverted from what I believe 
to have been its real nfoaning, to support doctrines 

•Swhich have no foundatioh in scripture or reason-doc- 
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trines which, by reducing all these evidently different 
sacrifices to one denomination — to represent the sinner 
— have rendered a structure simple and beautiful in 
itself, a heap of ruins, and the religicoi of Jesus a chaos 
of absurdity., ^ , 

Nothing is more evident, 1 apprehend, than that the 
offerer laid his hands upon tlie head of tlie victitfi to 
denote, in the most solemn and impressive manner, the 
determined purpose, the fixed resolution of his soul, to 
perform the duties which these symbolical actions 
adumbrated : — in the sin-offering, that he devoted his 
sin to death ; in the bumt-offering, that he devoted 
himself to the service of God ; and in the pcace-oflering, 
that he was animated with the warmest sentiments of 
gratitude for tlic goodness of his Creator, and that he 
would diffuse around him {)eacc and happiness. 

According to this interpretation, it is evident, that 
tlie imposition of hands had no reference whatever to 
sin. That this ought to be admitted, is, 1 think, cer- 
tain from the consideration that this ceremony was 
extended to every sacrifice ^vithout exception — ^to the 
bumt-ofiering and to the peace-offering, as well as to 
the sin-offering. To support, on the one side, and to 
overturn, oji the other, doctrines of the very first im- 
portance in religion, tliis simple and obvious ceremony 
has been fixed upon as the scche of theological warfare. 
It has been affirmed and denied, with equal confidence, 
that tlie imposition, of hands was a symbolical tran^a- 
tion of the sins of the offerer upon the head of ^he 
sacrifice; and, afler wonderful exertions of ingenuity 
and courage by tlie combatants on both sides, the issue 
of the battle is still doubtful. 
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Dr. Magee, .in his Discourses, &c., (Vol. I. p. 376,) 
maintains, ** that the burnt-sacri6ce was offered in 
‘ expiation of sins and to establish this,' he brings for- 
ward, with a kind of triumph, an unguarded expression 
which Dr. Priestley had employed— whoj though far 
from comprehending the real nature and import of the 
different kinds of sacrifices, approximated much nearer 
to the truth than his learned aiitagonist. If this ac- 
count of the burnt-offering lie admitted, the interpreta- 
tion which I am illustrating must be abandoned ; and 
the subject of sacrifices, which, according to that inter- 
pretation, is simple and elegant, mus>t sink backward , 
into all its former perplexity and deformity. 

The only proof of his assertion which Dr. Magee 
adduries, is, that the offerer laid his hands upon the 
head of the victim; but how this symbolical action 
establishes his doctrine, he has not informed us, and 
therefore we may be allowed to question its truth. 
What he says upon this point, beginning at p. 36G, 
Vol. I., is not only too long for quotation, but also too 
vague and indefinite /or ^abridgment, and hence the 
reader who would folly enter into this subject, which is • 
, of the very first importance, ought undoubtedly to con- 
sult bis work. I shall advert, however, to the principal 
arguments which he employs, and adduce the reasons 
which lead me to Udopt a different opinion. 

1 would remark, then, that it is a maxim universally 
admitted, that every figure or symbol necessarily pre- 
'* supposes something that is literal and real, to which it 
refers. This meaning Dr. Magee acknowledges, and 
, Jn the work alluded to, (Vol. I. p. 483,) he employs it 
equal justice and ingenuity against his opponents. 
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“ It has been well remark^/’ says he, “ that there is 
■great inconsistency in the arguments of some sinriters 
upon this subject. They represeigit the death of Christ, 
not as a proper ^ but merely as o. figurative sacrifice and 
establish this by proving that it cannot either. For 
whilst they argue that it is not a proper sacrifice, upon 
principles which tend to skew that no such sacrifice 
can exist, they prove at the same time, that it is not 
a figuratively, since evciy figure presupposes 

realily.” 

Now, since Pr. Magee and I, with the utmost cor- 
diality, admit that cveiy figure presupposes reality, I 
shall apply this maxim to his doctrine. In Yol. 1. p. 
366, he says, The ceremony of die imposition of 
hands upon the head of the victim has been usually 
considered, in the case of piacular s^ifices, as a sym- 
bolical translation of the sins of the oifender upon the 
head of the sacrifice, and as a mode of deprecating the 
evil due to his transgressions.” And that this was 
really his own opinion is evident from the following 
declaration (V<d.' I. p. 374^ : Upon the whole, then, 
there appears no reasonable objection against the idea, 
tliat the imposition of hands, in piacular sacrifices, de- 
noted an emblematical transfer of guilt.” Now, let u^ 
take this for granted, and let us adhere to the maxim, 
that every figure presupposes reality ; it inevitably fol- 
lows, that there must be somewhere a real ^nslation of 
sins, a literal transference of guil^ to which this symbol- 
ical translation of sins, this emblematic transfe* of guilt, 
must refer. But it unluckily happens, \:hat many wri- 
ters of great learning and piety deny this, and, what is 
worse, that a pertfun writer, whose authm-ity^'*'!!^^ 
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convinced, Dr. Magee, at least, will not call in ques- 
tion, actually denies it in the most explicit manner. 
His words are, “ I have used the expression, vicarious 
import, rather than tncarimts, to avoid furnishing any 
colour to the idle charge made against the doctrine of 
atonement, of supposing a real substitution in the room 
of thfe (lender, and a literd translation of his guilt and 
punishment to the immolated victim ; a thing utterly 
incomprehensible, as neither guilt nor punishment can 
be conceived but with reference to consciousness, ^hicb 
cannot be transferred.” — Discourses, &c., by William 
Magee, D.D., Vol. I. p. 352. 

Now, “ as it has been well remarked, that there is 
great inconsistency in the ailments of some writers 
upon this subject,” I would ask Dr. Magee, how is it 
possible to maintain consistency in his argument, if the 
doctrine in this quotation be admitted ? If it be true 
that thdre neither is, nor can be, a literal translation of 
guilt and punishment ; if to suppose it, be a thing 
utterly incomprehensible ; then to speak of a symboli- 
cal translation of sins, or .of emblematic transfer of 
•' guilt, must be absolute nonsense, as there is no reality 
* to which that symbol or emblem can refer. If every 
'figure presupposes reality, and if there be no reality, no 
literal transfer of guilt, there is not in Euclid an axiom 
more clear than that Dr. Magee’s interpretation of the 
imposition of hands must be false : for, upon that prin- 
ciple, it is a thing utterly incomprehensible that there 
can Insist even a symbolical transfer of guilt. 

Indeed, 1 imagine there is something radically dc-. 
fective in the mode of reasoning which certain writo’s 
^^^l^loy upon subjects of this kind. When, from wiy 
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symbol, they endeavour to prove the existence of a 
reality to owTcspoiid to it, of the existence of which 
there is not an universal prior belief, they entirely for- 
get the office of an expositor, and endeavour to per- 
form an impossibility. Thefr office is lirpited to a task 
entirely different — to prove the existence neither of 
symbols nor realities ; but to take symbols and resdities 
which confessedly exist, and to shew their exact agree- 
ment or parallelism. They, however, adopt a very 
different method— tliey fix upon some symbol ; and, 
after giving it an import which their opponents deny, 
deduce from this disputed import the existence of a 
reality which otherwise would never have been heard 
of — of a reality, which properly speaking, is nothing 
but a “ dream of a dream, and shadow of a shade.”— 
For instance, they take it for granted, “ that the im- 
position of hands is a symbolical representation of the 
transference of guilt,” and from this they reasdn, that 
there must be a real transference of guilt — a thing, the 
existence of which is so far from being universally 
admitted, that even somQ who reason in this way 
maintain, that its existence is “ a tiling utterly incom- 
prehensible.” 

Now, this is employing a mode of interpreting the’ 

• symbols of the Mosaic economy as contrary to what 
the nature of tlie subject requires, as ifi Newton,* when 
interpreting’ the prophecies of Daniel, had first fixed, 
from liis own imagination, the import of the various 
symbols of that book; and then, instead of applying 
them to natiems, and persons, and events, the existence 
of which was stamped upon the p:^e of unquestioned 
history; had conjured up as many nations, 
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sons, and events, as his hypothesis required; and 
maintained, that though they were aeknoprledged by 
no history, yet their existenee could not be doubted, 
as the import of the symbols evidently proved it. I 
may surely add, that I lAve adopted a veiy different 
mode of interpretation — a mode free from every ab- 
surdity of this nature. That there actually exist such 
realities as my interpretation requires — .such realities as 
sanctification, justification, and peace of conscience 
resulting from both, all parties, whether friends or ene- 
mies, cheerfully allow. Tliis has long apjiearcd to me 
the only legitimate mode of interpreting symbolical 
writing of every kind — a mode which hd me, when a 
boy at school, to search for realities in human nature 
and in history, when hanging with rapture over the 
fairy pages of Spenser. 

As these remarks, upon tiie supposition that there is 
no real transference of sin, appear to me to be perfectly 
sufficient to overturn, not only the reasoning of Dr. 
Magee, but all reasoning whatever on the same side, 1 
might here conclude this ^ long discussion. But as 
others, and perhaps Dr. Magee himself, may still 
maintain a real, in order to establish a figurative trans- 
ference of sin, I beg leave, upon the general question, 
to make the following observations. , * . 

In the quotation^ lately adduced. Dr. Magee, by ex- 
planatory terms, modifies his assertions in such a man- 
ner as to contract considerably tlie distance which a 
careless reader may imagine there is between his senti- 
ihents and mine. Instead of asserting, that the impo- 
sition of hands indicated a translation sins in every 


'^|||itence, he has restricted that indication to a particular 
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case — to the ease of piacular sacrifices. Now, 1 am 
afraid, that this is attended with one bad consequence 
—it entirely changes the state of the question; and 
removes the inquiry from the simple import of Ae 
sign to a previous question, namely, .what sacrifices 
were piacular. It is evident, that if this diaractcr be 
confined to sin-offerings, Ifis expressions, though for 
from being accurate, and his assertion, though in one 
]M>int evidently false, might be admitted much readier 
than if they extended it to bumt-offerings. For, as in 
the sin-offeripg, the victim represented the sin, and 
assumed the name of what it r^resented, it might be 
said— not certainly with strict propriety — but still it 
might be said, that there was a translation of the sin of 
the offender upon the head of the victim. But should 
this be admitted to be the meaning of the author — 
w'hich it undoubtedly is not — still his interpretation of 
the import of the imposition of hands would 'have no 
support. The transference of sin would then be in- 
dicated, not by the imposition of hands, which it ought 
to be up<m Dr. Magee’s hypothesis, but by the nature 
and name of the sacrifice— by the circumstance, that it 
was appointed by God to represent sin, and that it re- 
ceived from him that appellation. Upon the other 
supjjosition — the supposition that the imposition of 
hands, of itselfj indicated the transference of sin — ^it 
must have* done this in every instance in which it was 
jjerformed. But as the restricting of it to piacular 
sacrifices is inconsistent with this, it infallibly follows, 
that the imposition of hands had no such import. 

But if such difficulties attend this authm-’s interpre- 
tation, even when confined to sin-offerings, how^ust 
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they be increased, when in the class 'pf piacular sacri- 
fices, he includes the humt-ofiering, and perhaps the 
pcace-oflering ! Indeed his words, (Vol. I, p. 3G7,) 
“ But in order to prove, that it was not attended with 
acknowledgment of sin, in sacrifices not piacular, it is 
necessary to shew, that in none but piacular, was there 
any reference whatever to sin,” seem to imply that the 
imposition of hands indicated a transference of sin, in 
cveiy instance, even in such as were not piacular — a 
distinction which, upon this supposition, appears to me 
to have no foundation in nature ; as I suspect that the 
only quality which makes a sacrifice piacular, in any 
sense of that word, is, that it has a reference to sin. 

I would further observe, that Dr. Magee leaves the 
premises from which he set out, and from which he 
ought always to have reasoned ; and assumes an en- 
tirely new ground, in order to establish a conclusion 
which no had tacitly pledged himself to establish from 
his first premises. This is a fundamental error. in all 
reasoning — an error which I am surprised the inge- 
nuity of the author could adnait, and which copipletely 
sets aside his conclusion. That I may not seem lightly, 
to prefer such a charge against a writer of great respec- 
tability, I shall lay before tlip reader the grounds of it, 
and leave it to his, decision. — ^The premises, from wbiph 
Dr. Magee sets out,^^ are, “ That the ceremony of the 
imposition of hands upon the head of the vietim indi- 
cated tlie symbolical translation of sin^.” . j^ere, .then, 
he had. taken his stand; and here he oi^ht to have 
maintained the, combat: and I cannot but. remark, that 
this he does. till, such time as he has familiarized,, the 
.mjnd of the reader to this statement ; and then, having 
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advanced from pp. 366 to 369, where he meets the 
scape-goat, which he thinks to be the strong hold of 
his hypothesis, he comes forward with the following 
declaration : “ Now that the imposition of hands, join- 
ed to the confession of sins, •was intends! symbolically 
to transfer the sins of the offerer on the head of the 
victim — will appear from tfie bare lecital of the cere- 
mony.” 

llius, then, the state of the question is entirely 
changed. At first, we had only to contend with the 
imposition of hands, but now a most powerful auxi- 
liary — an auxiliary, in short, a thousand times more 
formid'able than the principal, namely, the confession 
of sins, makes his appearance ; and no wonder that we 
should be a little startled at the unexpected intruder ! 
Nor let the reader imagine, that this is a matter of 
small importance. It is of the very first importance, 
in the present discussion; and is a proofs how much 
both the writer and the reader of controversy, should 
consider every step which they take. For this pur- 
pose wed>aVe only to remeftiber, that the imposition of 
hands extended to all animal sacrifices, but fric confes- 
sion was confined to the sin-offering. What power, 
soever, therefore, the former ceremony possessed, to 
denote the transference of sin, must have extended to 
the whole range of its application*; but the power of 
the latter could only extend to the particular sacrifice 
to which it was applied. But by joining both ti^ther. 
Dr. Magee ^ves a common cause to both; and instead 
of restricting the imposition of hands to the contracted 
limits of the confession of < sins, he artfully extends the 
confession of sins to the wider limits of the impositigfn 
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of hands. The point to be proved is, that in burnt- 
oflerings, and perhaps in all others, there was a trans- 
ference of sin ; and the proof of this is drawn, not from 
the imposition of hands only, which it ought to lx‘, by 
evciy legitimate rule of reasoning, but likewise from 
the confession of sins — a ceremony, which, let it pos 
sess what power soever the ingenious professor pleases, 
was never employed in burnt-offering, and consequent!}', 
was a witness perfectly irrelevant upon sVich a jjoint. 

But this is not all: it is the latter ceremony, tlu* 
confession of sins, that has really any reference to sin at 
all. It was therefore a masterly stroke of policy to bring 
forward a powerless phantom, in complete armour, who, 
from the extensive range of his perambulations, might 
appear to have a shadowy claim to the contested field, 
and might attract and dazzle the eyes of the enemy; 
and, under cover of his bulk, to conoeal a real warrior, 
who, though he had no right to appear, was capable of 
doing great execution, that his deadly thrusts might be 
attributed to the other. This, however, like every at- 
tempt of the kind, when discovered, must overturn the 
cause which it was designed to support ; and not only 
,so, but support a cause directly opposite. Tlie single 
circumstance, that the confession of sins was exclu- 
sively appropriated to the sin-offering, is a full demon- 
stration that that sacrifice alone had a re^ieacc to sin. 

Having thus contracted the field of controversy to 
its original limits, we may be said to have finished the 
controversy itself. But since the point is of such im- 
portance, that its decision must for ever set aside some 
of the most inveterate corruptioils of Christianity, I 
apprehend it will be necessary, by an appeal to facts 
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recorded in scripture, to shew the weakness of Dr. 
Magee’s hypothesis, though it should be, done at the 
expense of prolixity. I observe then, that eveiy in- 
stance of the imposition of hands, recorded in scrip- 
ture, proves.that it was nev^r employed 4;o indicate the 
transference of sin from the person who imposed tlicm, 
to the person upon wliom tKey were imposed. 

The first instance of this cerememy that demands 
our attention, is Dev. xxiv. 14. This passage is en- 
titled to this preference, not because it possesses any 
peculiar advantage over others of a similar nature to 
decide the controversy, but because it is the only one 
that Dr. Magee ventures to adduce ^ in which this 
ceremony is used without any respect to sacrUices.” 
His words are (Vol. I. p.375): “In Lev. xxiv. 14, 15, 
we find this action prescribed in the case of the blas- 
phemer, before he was put to death ; it being at the . 
same time added, that whosoever mrseth Ms God, 
shall hear his sin: thus as it were expressing by this 
significant action, that the evil consequences of his sin 
should fall upon /us headf and in these wOTds, Mai- 
monides expressly says, the blasphemer : was marked 
out for punishmoit, by those who laul their hands ^ 
upon his head, * thy blood be upon thine own head,’ 
(see Outram. de fSacr. lib. i. diap. xv. \ viu.) *as if to 
say, the punishment of this sin fall upon thyself, mid 
'not on us and the rest of the.pe(^le.’” 

It 4s a curious fact, that this is the only Instsmce in 
the whole scripture i^hich this ingenious author brings 
forward to settle the point in questimi, although it ap- 
pears to be, of all others, the least *calcuilated tor that 
end. My reason for saying so is, that it is attended 
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with some circumstances which' are just sulBicicnt to 
make a persem, 'who is not continually upon his guard 
against the arts of controversy, suppose, that it is per- 
fectly analogous to the subject of dispute ; and hcncc, 
to allow full scope to the ingenuity of the disputant, to 
draw from it what consequences soever he pleases, to 
support a favourite hypoiihesis, without much danger 
of detection. The circumstances to which I allude are, 
that the person, upon whom the ceremony was per- 
formed, was accused of a capital offence ; that he was 
put to death for that offence ; and that the Supreme 
Being declares, that whosoever curseth his God shall 
bear his iniquil^. 

But further: this instance is attended with other 
circumstances, which, to a mind awake to the real 
nature of thin^, must appear sufficient to render all 
the consequences that may be drawn from it perfectly 
nugatory. To evince this, I apprehend, it is only ne- 
cessary to bring together the point to be proved, and 
the fact which is to prove it. The point to be proved 
< is, that the imposition of -'hands was a symbol which 
indicated the transference of sin committed by the per- 
son who performed the imposition^ to an innocent per- 
scHi'upon-whom that imporation of hands was perform- 
ed. The fact, which is to prove that, is, that persons 
who were periectly innocent of the sin iri question laid 
^eir hands upon the head of the sinner, whom they 
had seen commit the sin for which .lie was justly to 
die. That this is a fair statement of the case, is evi- 
dent; that it is destitute of every qualify, necessary to 
give it fhe least semblance erf" power to support Dr. 
^Magee’s doctrine, is also evident; nay, that it possesses 
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every quality necessary to overturn it, a few words will 
completely shew. The persons who laid theu* hands 
upon the head of the blasphemer, were confessedly 
^xirfectly innocent of the sin : hence, what did not in 
any mannec whatever beloqg to -them,. it was impos- 
• siblc that they -could transfer. The person, upon 
whose head the imposition* of hands was performed, 
was himself the sinner : fc^nce, what belonged to him, 
and to him alone, cmild ndt be transferred to him from 
others. The imposition of hands, therefore, in this in- 
stance, was performed, when, instead of its afferding an 
example of the transference of sin, it is “ utterly in- 
comprehensible” that a transference of sin could be 
designed, far less effected. The instance, thor^Me, 
which the learned Professor adduces to support his 
doctrine, is so far from doing so, that no other seems 
necessary to prove, that there can be no reasonable 
objection against the idea that the imposition o^ hands 
never in one instance denoted an emblematical transfer 
of guilt.” 

But what then was the import of the ceremony in 
the case before us ? To this, it .is a sufficient answer, 
that my argument requires no solutimi of- this inquiry. 
All that my ai^ument requires is, that I shew that the 
import which Dr. Magee assigns to it, has no founda> 
ti(Hi. Truth, however, has seldom* occasion to stand 
merely on the defensivq. The followii^ appears to 
me to be its ,iOal import.— As the persco^, who per- 
formed the ceremony, were the witnesses who beheld 
the commission of the ciime, and by whose evidaice 
the criminal was coMemned, the ceremony seems to 
have been designed- to impress their minds, with thn 
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awful responsibility under which they acted. As not 
merely the character and the pioperty, but the life of 
tlie accused) was in their hands, it was necessary to 
employ cveiy means which might have a tendency t% 
make them adhere to truth and tremble at falsehood ; 
and no ceremony appears better calculated for these 
purposes, than that the persons, by whose testimony 
one of their brethren was to be hurried to the tribunal 
of God, should, at that awiiil moment, be obliged to 
lay their hands upon his head as a solemn declaration 
that their testimony was truth. Indeed, 1 imagine, 
that if ever circumstances should give rise to suspU 
cions, that the lives of the innocent were in danger 
from perjury, no auxiliary, to support the sanctily of 
an oath, could be adopted, perhaps, more powerful 
than the ceremony we are considering. * But were it 
adopted, it would be as absurd to suppose that the im- 
position of the witnesses’ hands denoted a transference 
of their sins upon the head of the unhiqpy criminal, 
as it would be to suppose, that, at present, the lifting 
up of thdr hands, when tire oath is administered, de- 
notes that transference. 

That this symbolic action, in ancient times, had no 
reference to sin, will further appear from the beautiful 
and affecting history of Jacob, when he blessed Joseph 
in the persons of his sons. We are told, (Gen. xlviii.,) 
that after Jacob came down, to £^ypt, he fell nek; 
that Joseph, with two of his children, 'isent to pry the 
last dutite to his venerable father; that the ^es of 
Jacob were dim with age ; and that he said to Joseph, 
who came forward with lus sons. Who are these ? The 
subsequent narrative is so uncommonly tender and 
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pathetic, that 1 cannot n^ain from transcribing some 
part of it. " And Joseph said unto his fadier. They 
arc my sons, whom God hath ^ven me m this place : 
And hp said. Bring them, 1 pray thee, unto me, and I 
will bless them. And he brought them aiear unto him; 
and he kissed tliem, and embraced them. And Israel 
said unto Joseph, 1 had not thought to see thyYace; 
and, lo! God hath shewed me also tliy seed. And 
Joseph brought th^ out from between his knees, and 
he bowed himself with his face to the earth. And 
Israel stretched out his light hand, and laid it upon 
Ephraim’s head; and his left hand upon Manasseli’s 
head. And he blessed Joseph, and said, God, before 
whom my fathers, Abraham and Isaac, did walk, the 
God which fed me all my life long unto this day, 
the angel which redeemed me from al^ evil, bless the 
lads, and let my name be named upon them.” Now, 
I would ask, is it pessible to read this beautiful narra> 
tive, and maintain, that the imposition of hands was a 
symbol appointed by God to indicate the transference 
of sin ? • , 

Nor IS this all: when it was told Moses, (Numb, 
xxvii. 12,) that the time of his death was come ; with 
a magnanimity and a patriotism which must for ever 
dignify his character, he besought God, not to lengthen 
his da}'s, but to s^ over the people a man qualified to 
govon them, ti^at the)r might not be like sheep which 
have no sh^herd.” Now, mark what follows : And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Take thee Joshua, the son 
of Nun, a man in whom is the ^rit, and lay thine 
hand upon him, and set him l^fore E^eazar the priest, 
and before all the ocaigr^ation, and give him a charge 
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in their sight : and thou shalt put some of thine honour 
upon him, that all the congregation of the children of 
Israel may be obedient. And Moses did as the Lord 
commanded him, and he laid his hands upon him, and 
gave him a chaise.” And what was the consequence 
of the imposition of Moses* hands ? — ^Tlie transference 
of Moses’ sins, no doubt. — ^Let us hear.— And Joshua, 
the son of Nun, was full of the spirit of wisdom, for 
Moses had laid his hands upon him ; and the children 
of Israel hearkened unto him, and did as the Lord 
commanded.” This needs no commentary. 

Not to mention any more instances of this ceremony 
under the Mosaic economy, I would ask, how was it, 
that under the Christian dispensation the ministers of 
religion were set apart to their office, by the apostles, 
and consecrated to the service of God ? By the impo- 
sition of hands— and by the imposition of hands as 
emblematic of the very thing which I maintain it 
adumbrated in the bumt-ofiering— that the persons 
upon. whom it was performed were devoted to the ser- 
vice of God. This is completely decisive in my favour; 
and the following passages will illustrate and confirm 
it. When the apostles (Acts vi.) set apart the seven 
deacons, as they are commonly called, to superintend 
the affairs of the poor, we are told that the people 
placed them before the apostles, “ and when th^ had 
prayed, they laid their hands on them.” Now, let us 
compare this with St. Paul’s exhortation to Timothy, 
(1 Ep. iv. 14,) * Neglect not the gift that is in the^ 
which was given thee by projffiecy, with the laying on of 
the hands of the presbytery ; and with what ‘he after- 
ward says, (2 Tim. i. G,) " I put thee in remembrance. 
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tliat thou stir up the gift of God which is in thee by 
the putting on of my hands/* and we shall perceive the 
evidence of the doctrine which I oppose. In short, so 
far was the imposition of hands from having any refe- 
rence to sin, that in all the. instances adduced respect- 
• ing ordination, it denoted, that the person who was 
consecrated to, the service df God was holy, that he 
might be qualified to perffarm the work to which he 
was dedicated. 

Another fact, sufficient of itself to decide the point 
at issue, is, that by the imposition of hands— the cere- 
mony, which the theologists of the day imagine de- 
noted the transference of sin— the apostles of our Lead 
transferred the Holy Spirit. Acts xix. 1, &c. : And 
it came to ptus,” says an early historian, “ that Paul 
came to Ephesus, and finding certain disciples, said 
unto them, Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye 
believed ?” Whai they answered in the negative, Paul 
explained to them more perfectly the doctrine of the 
Spirit ; and the historian adds, When they heard 
this, tliey were baptized in#the name of Jesus. And 
when Paul laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost 
came upon them ; and they spake with tongues, and 
prophesied.” Is it posrible to read this without ex- 
claiming, how different is fact from theory; and the 
institution of God from the commandments of men! 

The last instance, to which I shall call the reader’s 
attention, is Matt xix. 13, 15; Mark x. 16: Then 
were brought unto him little children that he should 
put his hands on them, and pray. And he took them 
up in his arms, and put his hands upon them, and 
blessed them.” Here the ceremony jjcrformed was the 
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imposition of hands: the person who imposed them 
was the son of God. Now^ I would wish to know, as 
it may serve the interests of religion, what sin or guilt 
was symbolically transferred from the Son of God to 
these litde children, when he ltdd his hands upon them 
and blessed them ? 

From the facts produced, it would not be difficult, 
with some appearance of reason, to maintain, that the 
imposition of hands denoted the transference of rightc^ 
ousness, were it possible to transfer any moral quality. 
— ^But to transfer sin! Is*it possible that such an idea 
could ever have entered into the heart of any man, who 
was formed wifh wisdom more than the beasts of the 
field, and understanding more than the fowls of heaven? 
—Indeed, from the evidence now produced, it is not 
affirming too much to assert, that no opinion was ever 
brought forward, to impose upon the weakness and cre- 
dulity of human intellect, which had less support from 
reason, from scripture, and from frict, than that the 
imposition of hands denoted a real or s3rmbolica1 trans- 
ference of sin. '> 

It only remains that I apologize to the reader, for 
making such a demand upon his patience, to a subject 
which perhaps might have been left to his own judg- 
ment. I confess, I should not have discussed the point 
so fully, had it not been the first time that I was forced 
to oppose the opinions of a writer of great learning and 
respectability, who, by maintaining in words, opinions 
which he has virtually given up, has afforded no small 
support to doctrines, which, I believe, have defaced 
the beauty and obstructed the power of the religion of 
•Jesus. I judged it neccssaiy, therefore, for the cause 
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of truth, fully to investigate the first ground of differ- 
ence which occurred between us, that the reader might 
remember the precept of Jesus—** Call no man master, 
for one is your master, even Christ” 

Wc now naturally arrive at the confession of sins 
which the ftlosaic ritual enjoined. That, in every sin- 
offering, the sinner was couunanded, immediately be- 
fore he put the victim to death, to confess over him 
the particular sin which he had committed, is a cir- 
cumstance which strongly solicits our attention. Upon 
the doctrine which 1 maintain, this is equally expres- 
sive and just. The scripture asserts, and reason con- 
firms the assertion, that ** he who covercth his sin shall 
not prosper ; but he who confesseth and forsaketh it, 
shall^ have mercy.” At tlic moment, therefore, when 
the offender was to slay the victim which represented 
his sin, as an emblem of repentance, it was absolutely 
ncccssaiy, as a symbol of this important concomitant 
of repentance, that a plain and open confession should 
be made. Such a oonfesnon, when one spark of ingc- 
huous shame remained in die heart, must have been 
one of the most powerful guardians of virtue ; inasmuch 
as eveiy person, who should yield to the voice of temp- 
tation, would have not <»ily to violate every virtuous 
principle, but to overcome the reflection that, before he 
could mtpecl foigiveness, he must jiublisli his sin and 
depravity to 'the world. Such a confession, likewise, 
was strongly expressive oS the deep sense whjeh he 
clierishcd of the evil of su^ ; of his 4^11y and wicked- 
ness in yielding to its power ; and of his williiigiic-ss to 
put it to death at the command of God. Nothing, 1 
apprehend, but this single circumstance is necessary to 
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shew how the external ceremonies-—** the works of the 
law” — led^ the performers of them to ‘*'the righteous- 
ness of the law.” Indeed, every symbol enjoined, was 
so parallel to the moral duty adumbrated by it, that it 
iscrved as a copstant monitor to awaken the sensibility, 
to keep alive the attention, Ibd to stimulate the obedi- 
ence of an ignorant and staff-necked people. 

Though these remarks are suffident to explain the 
import, and to display the suitableness of this cere- 
mony, yet it will be necessary still more pm*ticularly to 
draw the reader’s attention to the important fact, that 
it was invariably confined to the sin-offering. Upon 
the common h^^thesis, that every sacrifice had a refer- 
ence to sin, this circumstance is altogether in^plicablc. 
We should then be under the necessity of acknowledg- 
ing, that the principal, if not the sole, end for which 
the Supreme Being appointed the bumt-offoring, and 
perhaps the peace-offering, was not indicated by any 
one circumstance attending them, or by one hint given 
us in scripture. Nor is it unworthy of notice, that this 
is the more unac<x>untable when we recollect that con- 
fession, an action so admirably adapted to denote that 
reference, was really employed, and ^ployed for that 
veiy puipose, ip another" sacrifice of that economy. 
Had no confession of sin been made at all, the name 
and the ceremonies attending the sin-ofimng would 
' .‘have indicated,* though not so expresriy) that it had a 
reference to sin. If, tho'efore, a reftni^ndb to sin had 
be^ designed infill, we be certtdn Biat if confes- 
sion had been omitted in any, it would have been 
omitted in the sin-offering — ^in that particular instance 
in which it was not essentially necessary. But that 
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this ceremony should have been employed only in the 
solitary instance, where all that it could do was only to 
confirm information which must have been obtained 
elsewhere, and, at the same lime, should have been 
omitted in all those instances where it was absolutely 
necessary to give informidion of the highest inportance 
— and information of the highest importance, too, which 
it was impossible to derive from any other source — is a 
supposition which will never be admitted for a moment 
by any candid and discerning mind. 

Whilst the exclusive appropriation of confession to 
the sin-offering, presses with such overwhelming force 
against the common hypothesis, it will naturally be 
asked. Is it perfectly consistent with the interpretation 
which I give ? — In many points of dispute, especially 
where great and good men differ, it generally happens 
that there arc difficulties on both sides, probably owing 
to the circumstance that truth is but impcrfeotly seen 
by cither ; and the only thing which wisdom recom- 
mends in such cases, is, to adhere to the side which 
appears to be pressed with the fewest difficulties. In 
the case before us, however, we arc relieved from the 
necessity of balancing difficulties ; for on the side which 
1 take, there are really no difficulties at all. My opi-* 
nion necessarily supposes, that in bumt-offerings and 
in peace-offerings, no reference to^ sin could be made, 
inasmuch as such a reference would be a powerful ob- 
jection to its truth. Indeed, the simplicity and consis- 
tency of my doctrine is no inconsiderable evidence of 
its truth. The sin-offering, in the view I give of it, 
exhausts, if I may be allowed the expression, every 
tiling respecting sin— is a simple, a consistent, a com- 
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plete- symbol of its death and eternal separation from 
the sinner, and hence is perfectly expressive of his sanc- 
tification. But having thus “ ceased to do evil,” being 
thus dead to an,”— 'what naturally and necessarily 
follows? That we “ learn to do well,” that we “ be 
alive unto rigliteousness.” Hence it is proptx*, nay, 
necessary, that a victim should be presented, symboli- 
cal of the “ presenting of ourselves living sacrificas, 
holy and acceptable unto God.” For this impeatant 
puipose, the bumt-ofiering, as we sl>all soon see, is so 
well adapted, that there is not one circumstance attend- 
ing it which is not necessary to render it complete, and 
there is not one oircumstanoe which is redundant. Had, 
therefore, any confession of sin been made at its immo- 
lation, that confessiem would hav^ proved that the ofiercr 
was not fit for the service of God— was not fit for offer- 
ing a bumt-offering— in short, that not a burnt-offering, 
but a sin-offcaing, was applicable to his state and cir- 
cumstances. Hence it is evident that the bumt-offering 
bad no reference to sin, but to righteousnesih— to justifi- 
cation, in the true and scriptural sense of that word. 

1 cannot but add, that though Dr. Magee strongly 
contends that the bumt-offering was piacular, yet no- 
thing but his own acknowledged prindples are neces- 
sary to prove that this is impossible. Confession of 
sins,” says he, (Vol. I. p. 368,) “ Confession of sins 
being always undoubtedly connected with piacular sa- 
crifices, as appears from Levit. v. 5, xvi. 24 jmd Numb. 
V. 7. The particular forms of confessing Used in the 
differrat kinds of piacular sacrifice, are also handed 
down to us by the Jewish writers.” Now, as all the. 
passages to which he here directs our atteiitioa refer to . 



sin, or to sin-offerings— as it is manifest from the whole 
volume of scripture that confession was ftfver used in 
bumt-ofierings or in peace-offerings— it inevitably foU 
lows irom this writer’s own prindples, that neither tibe 
bumt-offering nor the peace-offering was^piacular— 'die 
.point which he labours s^ much to prove. 

When the previous oraremonies, whidi have been 
already explained, were properly performed, the victim 
was to be slain. The import of this symbolic action, 
according to my int^rctation, is easy and important, 
calculated in ho common degree to accomplish the end 
for which it was designed. That this ceremony ought 
to be interpreted in consistency with the nature and 
intention of the symbol, and with the state and cir- 
cumstances of the offerer, is a point which will not be 
disputed. Keeping this in view, I would observe, that 
in the sin-offering the offerer appeared as a sinno*, and 
the victim represented his rin. Hence the kMlii^ of 
tlie victim denoted, that the sinner who expected for- 
giveness must not only confess his sin, and condemn it 
to death, but must actually inflict upon it that death 
to which it was condemned.— In the burnt-offering, 
the offerer appeared as holy, and the victim r^resented 
himself. Hence the killing of the victim denoted, that* 
he who is holy must devote himself to God in the 
practice of righteousness, not cmly .during his life, but 
also in death ; and, since life itself is the gift of God, 
that he must be willing " to be t^fered up,” should 
the cause of virtue and ieli|pon demand that sacrifice. 
— ^And in the peace-offering, the c^rer appeared as 
sanctified and justified, and the victim represented the 
peace which he enjoyed. Hence the killing of the 
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victim denoted, that he who eiqoys peace of consdencc, 
and rejoices ‘in the hope of glory, must acknowledge 
that all his tranquilli^ is from the God of peace, must 
express his gratitude to the Father of mercies, and 
must devote his own prosperity and peace to promote 
the prosperity and peace of his brethren. 

It appears to me tliat no objection can be made to 
this interpretation, in so far as it regards the sin-offering 
and the bumt-offcring. Should it be thought, that to 
represent that peace which,” to use the language of 
Paul, “ he who is justified has with God,” by an ani- 
mal that is slain, is not so natural as if it had been 
preserved alive, I would observe, that it was necessary 
to employ the victim in consistency with the great end 
and design which the entire symbol had in view, and 
that to accomplish that end, it appears absolutely ne- 
cessary that the victim which represented “ the peace 
which is the effect of righteousness,” should be slain. 
For, as we shall afterwards see, in order to display the 
happy effects of serving God, the offerer, his friends, 
and his neighbours, were all to feast upon the victim — 
a circumstance which contained in it almost the whole 
moral of the symbol— this could never have taken place 
"without its death. 

That it belonged to the priest, as the representative 
of the community,, to kill all the sacrifices of a public 
jj B^ture, is a fact which is well known. That every 
’^^^n was enjoined to kill his own victimi must likc- 
^se be admitted, upon th^^ aiithorify cS Moses, who, 
in Levit. i. 5, says, “ And he”— the oflercr— and he 
«hall kill the bullock before the Lon), and the priests 
Ishall bring the blood.” Here the construction of the 
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sentence is such, that the pi^onn he can refer only to 
the offerer, who is enjoined to kill the victim,, and who 

V' 

is clearly distinguished from the priests. But though 
this is conclusive -respecting general law, yet it is'' 
probable that it might be vrkh in certain 

cases — in the case of woi^h', for instance, and in that 
of persons- who were unwell. * 

■ But leaving this, as a matter of small importance, I 
would observe, that the universally-received opinion, 
that no person who was unclean was ever allowed to 
kill his own sacrifice, appears to me evidently fal^. 
The proof which the abettors of this doctrine adduce is 
2 Chrbnl xxx. 17 : For there were many in. the con- 
gregation that were not sanctified; therefore the Levites 
had the charge of the killing of the passovers for eveiy 
one that was not clean, to sanctify them unto the 
Lord.” 

Now, I confess that' this proves that unclean persons 
were not permitted to kill the' passover ; but I likewise 
confess, that it appears to contain no proof for extend- 
ing the same doctrine' to alk kinds of sacrifice. ' That 
what is affirmed or denied of the whole, may be affirm- 
ed or denied of every part, I readily allow'; but to 
reverse the maxim, and reason from individuals to the 
species," would be productive of the very worst conse- 
quences. From scripture, and from»the nature of the 
thing itself, it appears evident, that no unclean person 
could offer a Iknot-offering ; for had he been unclean, 
it would have b^en neceilisiy for him first to have 
offered a sin-offering. .Hence no case ever could occur 
in which it was proper to offer a burnt-^offoring, and in 
which the offerer could be included by undeanness 
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from killing his own victim. But it is equally clear 
from scripture, and from the nature of the thing, that 
no person who was not unclean could o&r a sin-offer- 
ing ; lor had he been clean, he would have had no sin 
to be adumbrated by the victim, no sin to confess, and 
no sin from which he could be cleansed. Hence no 
case ever could occur in Arhich it was proper to offer a 
sin-offering, and in which the offerer could have killed 
his own victim, upon the principle that undcanness 
precluded him from that office. But that the person 
who offered a sin-offering wM enjoined to kill his own 
victim, is manifest from Levit. iv. 29, where the person 
who is commanded to kill the victim is the same who 
laid his hand upmi the head of it, and is evidently dis- 
tinguished from the priest mentioned in the next verse. 
Hence nothing is more certain than that the maxim 
univei^ally admifted, that no person who was unclean 
was permitted to kill his own sacrifice, is entirely with- 
out foundation. 

The reason which has led theologists to mamtaifi 
such a groundless doctrine, is, that th^ have given one 
common import to all the diffisrent kinds of sacrifice ; 
and this has induced them to reason from circumstances 
which w^ peculiar to one kind, as if they belonged to 
all. Now, the nature and import of the sia-i^fering 
were such as rendered it highly proper fisr the ofifeier 
to kill his own victim, and yet it would have been im- 
posrible for him to have done thi^ had it heen necessary 
tiiat he should be dean. The truthifS it was the cir- 
cumstance of his being unclean that rendered it proper 
for him to dBex a sin-offering, and to kill the victim : 
and nothing but the greatest ignorance of the subject 



could have -led men to adopt a principle whicb is not 
only without any support frota scripture, Init is directly 
contrary to the truth of the thing. I add, that the 
passover, to which the passive in 2 Chron. xxx. 17, 
applies this rple, is the on|^ s^crihee’— allowing it to be 
a sacrifice — to which it dan apf^; for this obvious 
reason, that its nature xo/i iftipori were es^ely di^er- 
ent from those of every other. It was indispensably 
necessary that the whole house of Israel should keep 
the passover at one and the same appointed time, It 
was as necessary that he ^ho did so, should be clean ; 
and when he could not be clean, the only alternative 
which remained was, that the Levite-~-the person 
chosen by God to officiate in his stead — should kill 
die lamb for him— the very expedient which was 
adopted. 

The reader has here another evidotce of the consis* 
tcncy and truth (d* my interpretation. Wliik the com> 
mon hypothesis confounds all the different kinds of 
samifice, it likewise oonfounds every rule that can be 
ap][ylied*to them. But, according to my interpretation, 
the ceremonies enjoined, and the rules applicable to 
each, were exactly what the nature df the case required 
— ^were indispensaUy necessary to the sign appointed 
to adyj^ubrate the thing signified. It Ws proper, in 
the sinimertRg, that the ofiferer should kill the victim, 
because he was polluted,' as %e ^mbol dF his putting 
sin to death^at be might deanaed. ' It wra proper, 
in the bumt>o£fering, thin^e odder should kill tlie 
victim, because he was dean, as the symbol of his 
devoting himself to th» service of God, that he might 
be ri^teous. And it was pix^r, in the passover, for 
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the Levite to ,kiU the victim for the person who was 
polluted, because the time of that festival was fixed, 
and because, as it had no reference to sin, no unclean 
.person could kill it. That an interpretation originating 
in the fictions of the human imagination, should ex- 
plain, with ease and consistency, every circumstance in 
such a complex and exten^ve ritual, and give to tlic 
whole a moral character worthy of God, and beneficial 
to man, must appear, from the confusion and imbecility 
which the common hypothesis introduces into it, to be 
impossible ; and I cannot hope, that every cat^id 
mind must be convinced, from the evidence produced, 
that the doctrine here maintained has its foundations 
in the nature and in the. truth of these important insti- 
tutions. 

Since, in the language of scripture, the blood is the 
life of every animal, the ritual respecting tlic blood of 
the victims must deserve our closest attention. Wc 
arc told, that in the sin-ofierings which were offered 
up for the people, the priest was to take some'of the 
blood, and was to sprinkle it upon the horns of the 
altar of bumt-offerings. It is impossible not to sec the 
men’s! import of this symbolic action. It denoted, tliat 
before he could devote himself to the service of God 
by a life of righteousness, his heart, adumbrated by the 
altar, must be sprinkled with the blood of lIs sin — 
must bear the marks and tokens that its life is extin- 
guished — ^and being thus purified firom inkpiily, it would 
“ exalt the horns of its po|^|^” — exert its stroigth and 
energy in offering up “ sacrifices of righteousness” to 
God. The remainder of the blood was then to be 
poured out at the bottom of the altar, where a conduit 
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was prepared fi>r conveying it away, to ‘denote that 
repentance— the pouring out of the very life*blood of 
sin— lies at the bottotti of all goodness, is the veiy first 
act of obedience, upon whfMi all the virtues which 
are afimvard to dignify htt oliaradfcer mtitst be reared. 
'But 'if the victim was rite s]^b5l of the sin of^the 
priest, a ritual adapted to hifs particular 6fiice was. en- 
joined. He was to carry some of it into the sanctuary, 
or first division of the tabernacle, to remind him, that, 
as he was firequenriy emplwed there in the performance 
of ins peculiar duties, he mght to bear along with him 
evident marks that sin was dead to him,” and that 
he ought to cultivate a superior sanctity, in proportion 
to his more intimate approach to €rod. He was like- 
wise to sprinkle some of it upon the horns of the altar 
of incense, to denote, that, as ** the prayer of the wicked 
is tel abomination to the Lord, but the prayer of the 
upri^it is his delight,” it was necessary for him to 
“ destroy the body sin in himself,” and to impress 
upon his prayers, if I may be allowed the expression, 
as a proof of his coniritionf the bloody marks of its 
destruction.' And he was to sprinkle some of it befiire 
the veil, towards the most holy place, to intimate, that, 
as he was admitted to a nearer access than the great 
body ori the people \o the second tabernacle, or the 
gospel mpenSalioh, he should endeatnur to anticipate 
that more perfect holiness which, in'lhture ages, would 
adorn the sakite ; and that he should shive te pr^are 
rile way for his fiiore exaltril successor by constantly 
directing his own views to that pdaCe where the law 
of moral rectitude was deposited, and from whence it 
would 'bt' revealed by a nobler high-pncbt, to deliver 

a 
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his votaries from, the power and pollution of even 

those sins from which they could uot be deliv^ed 
by the lilw d Moses.** 

The blood of the bumt-o£fering was all "to be pourexi 
out round about u{ftm the alitar** ai^xopriated to that 
sacrifice, to denote, that, as the blood is the life of the 

* 4 

vid^m, the ofiber was to devote his whole life to the 
service of Qod^that his soul was to accompany the 
performance of every moral and religious duty— and 
that, to complete the sacrifiM of his obedimee, should 
the interests of region und^liie gWry of God render it 
necessary, he was ready to seal his testimony with his 
blood— (u*, to use the language of Paul> in allusion, no 
doubt, to this very thiugi— " that he was ready to be 
ofEbred up when the time of his d^^arture should come.** 
The blood of the peace^ffenng was employced in the 
same manner, for almost siinilar reasons. . 

The manner in which the bodies of the difi&snsil 
victims were employed, is not only curious and inte- 
resting in itseli^ but is calculated, I imagine, more than 
any thing which has yet fidlen under our attention, to 
manifest the wisdom of Him who contrived the whole, 
and the truth of the interjirctation which is here g;iveu. 
Had the difierent sacrifices been all designed to adum- 
brate one and the same thing, namely, the dea^ which 
^the sinner ought *to suffer, and his deliv^Wtoe from 
^that death by Christ, we should expect that the cero- 
monjLes attending the dispossd of the bodielB of the vic- 
tims would have been adapted to that adumbration* So 
far is this finm being the cas^ that as every dreum- 
stance which we have already considered is only 
alh^cther inconsistent witli this intention, but is con- 
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distent with Sin intention incompatible witfi it, sa the 
manner in which the bodies of the victims were dis- 
posed, will aiK>rd evidrace still more decisive in fevlour 
of the same conclusion. 

Eveiy rule of legitimate mteiji^etatioh will lead us 
'to ccMiclude, that if all the victims represented the §amc 
thing, all their bodies would be employed' in the same 
manner— Hand in a mamier resmnbling that thing ; but 
if they represented dif^ent things, thdr bodies would 
be employed differently. ^JThis rule of interpretation is 
not only just, abstractedly considered, but is just in its 
application to ti»e subject before us, insomuch that a 
refusal to submit to it would, I apprehend, be a confes- 
sion that the interpretation which would not admit of 
it, could not be an interpretation according to truth, 

In the sin-olBfering, the skill, the flesh, the inwards 
— even the whole victim— except Some few parts of it- 
whidi I will afterward consider— were to be carried 
without the camp, and then to be consumed with fire. 
The import oS this eapressive action can be hid firom 
no one who has pud the l^k attention to the remarks 
already made. As the victim represented nn, this 
ceremony marked,'’, in the strongest mannU', how abo- 
minable it is, and hOw mudh it ought to be the object 
tHP the ^pemtent’s deteBtation—^>tiMt if he expected for- 
givuies^ it vpas necessary ftsf hhn liot only to confess 
it, and to devote it to death ; not only to shed its blood 
— to extingdith its very life and but to remove 

its dead estrease feom ddhlUng," as an object of ab- 
horroice, and to consUtIte it with an tttter destruction. 

But^ere the same ceremonies enjoined in the burnt- 
offering ? By no means. Instead of carrying the body 

a2 
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without the camp, to m^k the ^e^table nature of 
what it represented, it was bmmt upmi an altar appro- 
priated|tQ that purpose, and whic^j as l ^om^rly said, 
was the symbol of the heart of- the offerer. Now, in 
‘ the present (ase, nothing, could be so pfoper as the 
ceremonies which we ar^ considering. The nature 
and qualities of the heart of the righteous, even under 
that dispensation, when he could not be expected to 
rise to the same degree of moral excellence as a man 
may do under the gospel, admirably adumbrat^ 
by an altar of incorruptible '^od, overlaid with brass. 
It is -this incorruptibility of the heart which stamps a 
dignity and a value upon every moral and religious 
action which we perform, according to the words of 
our Saviour — ^no contemptible proeff of tiiis interpreta- 
,^oh — that it is “ the altar which sanctifietn the gift ” 
But ought not the sin-offering to have bera burnt 
also upon an altar ? I think no1>— and the reason of 
my opimon is not derived altc^ether ftom the circum- 
stance that it was not enjoined, but, what is more, from 
the nature of the . thing. *To have offered victims re- 
presenting sin and righteousness, upon the same altar, 
would have been, in every point of view, preposterous, 
as the qualities of the heart suited to the one, would 
have been altogether unsuitable to the other. ^ But T 
apprehend, that to have appropriated a particular altar 
;to the sin-offering, would have been improper. When 
we speak of the heart accompanying /any thing, we 
always mean, that that thing is the 'reject of its affec- 
tion and esteem. This, however, sin could not be in 
the case .before us, however much it mi^t ha^ been 
at the moment of its commission, and hence lio altar 
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could be allotted to it. But it was to be burnt in a 
clean place, to denote, -that hi the performance of duly 
it would never be neces^ry to go to places .or compa- 
nies wh4e men could receive pollution, but, on the 
contrary, that it is in places of purity, aijd in the com- 
. pany of the good, ‘that the greatest detestation of sin is 
felt, and that the remains of k arc utterly annihilated. 

But this is not aH. If it. would have been improper 
to haVe present^ both on one altar, it would have 
been equally improper to have consumed both with 
one fire. Was, then, ai^^istinction here made by the 
wisdom of God? Whilst the sin-offering was consumed 
without the camp, by common fire, the burnt-offering 
was consumed .upon the altar, by hallowed fire, which 
d^cended from heaven for that express purpose, and 
which ever afterward was .to be prescrvtjd alive upon 
the altar. . Whilst this circumstance must, in - a grfeat 
measure, fix the .nature of Abel’s sacrifice, and* deter- 
mine the way in 'which God testified his acceptance of 
it, it brings to our recollection the sacrifice of Abraham, 
Gen. XV. 1 7, — the sacrifice pf Solomon at the dedica- 
tion of the temple, 2 Chron. vii. 1 — 3, — and the sacri- 
fice of Elijah, 1 Kii^s xviii. — ^which W’cre all burnt- 
offerings, and .were all consumed in the same manner, 
by fi^ from heaven. In the case before usj the eir- 
cumstaiice js related by Moses with the greatest mi- 
nuteness, Levit. ix. 24 : “ Ahd there came a fire out 
from before the Lord"~probably from .the. Shechinah 
betwem the charabim in the most holy place — and 
consumed upon the alter the burnt-offering and the 
fat ; which when all the people saw, they shouted and 
fell ol^their faces.” 
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This distinction between the sin-offering and the 
burnt-offering is wondeiViilly striking and just, that 
1 imagine no other evidenbe is necessaiy to overturn 
the common hypothesis, v^ich maintains t^^t both 
had a respect.^to rin. To have employed upon sin, 
which is to be cast into the fire of hell, fire which . 

nr 

came down from heaven,< would not onljl^ have been 
improper, in my symbolic r^resehtation, but, in the 
case before us, it would have been rea%^ impious. To 
have employed unhallowed fire — ^the heat, the zeal, the 
love of this world-’-'to kind^l^e altar of butnt-offer- 
ings — ^to inflame the heart that is to produce works of 
righteousness— would have been equally reprehensible. 
Unhallodied fire, then, was proper for the unhallowed 
thing. But for sacred things, sacred fire was absolutely 
nedbmary, and hence it was procured in a miraculous 
vvayV , How important the instruction which 'was thus 
communicated to the Jews ! How powerful must have 
been ^is s 3 mibol to lead them to abhor sin ! How 
powerful to love virtue ! Ncu* ' ouglit its infliimce to 
be despised at the present day. It was the symbol of 
cloven tongues of fire which* adumbrated the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon the apostles of our Lord, to 
animate* them with zeal and ardour in the service of 
their MdStbr. Hence, in Isaiah iv. 4, he is called 
“ the spirit of judgment, and the sfnrit of burning.” 
No emblem could have bem employed more proper to 
mark the ardour and zeal wit!} which the ofierer should 
engage in the practice of every moral duly — to impress 
upon his mind the important truth — a truth which the 
votaries of superstition and bigotry have, never feltrUor 
acknowledged— that the zeal and ardour whic'^pdght 



to animate the heart must not be inflamed by the un- 
hallowed fire of earth or h.^^ but by that sacred fire 
which deseeds from above — ^that sacred fire which 
warms tile hearty and inspires the soul with all the 
charities of human nature — with that sacred Are which 
will cherish/ but not scorch|i the trees of righteousness ; 
which will soften, but not cqpsume, the hardest br^rt. 

Another dreumstano^ no less admirably fitted for 
accomplishing the end in view, was, that the victim 
for sin, for a vety obvious reason, was consumed all at 
once ; but the victim of bumt-ofifering was cut into 
a certiun number of pieces, which were consumed, not 
at once, but in regular succession* Thus the burnt- 
ofiering, which was slain and divided in the morning, 
continued burning upon tlie altar until the evening; 
and that which was slain a^ld divided in the evtaung, 
continued burning upon tlu^altar until the momn$. 
From this drcumstance, the morning and evening sa- 
crifices, which were offiqred for the whole people, were 
emphatically called the cmitinual bumt-ofifering. 

Now, to adapt these circumstances to the common 
hypothesis, would, 1 am convinced, be a hopeless task. 
But is it possible to contemplate them, and not to 
perceive hqw prop^ they were for exhibiting the line • 
of moral conduct which they w^ designed to adum- 
brate? When the Jew beheld the sin-oflering con- 
sumed at once, with eveiy nuurk of abhorrence, it 
informed him, that (he utter extirpation of sin ought 
to be efiected with the greatest expedition, and tiiat 
every delay in repentance is not only dangerous, but is 
itself a sin. — ^Again, nothing could have impressed the 
uiint^''nf the Israelites more than the manner of con- 
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suming the burot-oife^ng. It taught them, that, like 
the living creatures mciihoned in Bev. iv. 8, they 
should rest neither day nor night, but be continually 
engaged in the service of God — ^that their ridous ac- 
tions, which compose the parts of the great aacrifice of 
righteousness which every man ought to ofier to God, 
should, like the various parts of the 'victim, be set in 
order . continually, should every mmnent of his life 
ascend in grateful memorial before theHhspne. . 

But before the inwards and legs of the bumt-offering 
could be consumed upon the altar, they were Com- 
manded to be washed in water. This evidently de- 
noted that inward purity of heart and mind, and that 
cxtemal '^ecency of speech and conduct, which ought . 
to be exhibited by him who gives up himself wholly 
. to God. This is strikingly illustrated by another em- 
blematic representation— our Saviour’ s waging' the feet 
of his disciples. Peter, from a mistaken humility, re- 
fused to comply with his Maker’s request, till he was 
informed that it was absolutely necessary. Running, 
then, to the opposite extreme, as if, whatever he should 
do, he were resolved to be righteous overmuch, he was 
not only for his feet to be washed,' but likewise his 
<- hands and his head. No, says our Lord, he that is 
washed” — he that .is already sanctified — " needeth not, 
save to wash his needeth not to go over again 

the work of sanctification ; needeth not “'to lay again 
the foundation of repentance iinm dead' works, but to 
go on unto perfection.” Yet still, in his intcucourse 
with the world, the most holy pfcrson will contract as 
much defilement as will render it proper for him to 
, wash his feet. How strikingly descriptive, thew’^ the 
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ceremo^ of washing the Inwards andlegs of the humt- 
offering — descriptive of fhdl purity, which the man 
who dedicates himself to' God, ought to culdvate, even 
in the nlbanest and most secret of his actions l^Th'e 
reason of the ceremony is oBvious: ' the iQeanest action, 
which a good man is called to perform, may be per- 
formed in such a manner, a» not only to divest it Of all 
its meanness, if I maynSe the expression, but even to 
give it a beauty Imd dighify of which, at first sight, it 
did not {qppear sasc^dble. 

But with respect to sal, however' fashionable, how- 
ever elegant, howeviCT dignified, it^may appear in the 
eyes of men ; however gilded and varnished it may be 
by the arts of its votaries ; still, in the sight oT God, it 
is hateful and abominable — ^it can nCver be purified by 
any washing, buf must be consumed in all its ’fil^i- 
ness !-i-lil^lst, therefore, every cereinony res^ebting 
the bumt-of^ng, denoted the utmost regard to purity 
and righteousness ; every -thing respecting the sin- 
offering,' marked the abominable nature of that which 
it adumbrated. This is pqfectly inconsistent with the 
common hypothesis ; and, at the same time, affords an 
indubitable proof of the doctrine 1 maintain. It may 
be thought needless to remind the reader so frequently 
of the difference of the two interpretations ; but when 
the hold which .long-established doctrindlt however 
absurd, take of the mind ; and the dangerous conse- 
quences which have been deduced from the’ common 
inteipretation, are duly considered ; I hope the neces- 
sity of the case, and the motive with which I am influ- 
en<^ will apologize for my ccmduct. * 

JS#i^er differencei'4h the ritual, respecting sin-offer- 
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ings and bomt-offeringSj is equally curious and instruc- 
tive. It is well known, tiiat of the rictim which the 
priest immolated fm* the sin of others, he and his bre- 
thren were to have a small portion ; hut of ^e victim 
which he o&rcd fm* his own .sin, he was tq have no 
part — tlie whole was to he consumi^ with fire. Why 
wasxtbis distinction made^ — ^To inform the Jews, tliat 
whilst the ministers of religion employed thrir labours 
to deliver them from the slavery of sin, it was but just 
that they should be sujqpprted. But with respect to 
the priests themselves the ease was difibraat*— they 
were to put to death their own sins, without tlie least 
regard to profit or reward^ from a rooted hatred to 
their disgraceful dominion and destructive tendency. 

But in the bumt-offering nothing similar took place. 
Whether offered for others or for himself, no part of 
the victim was to be eaten by the pricste or by the 
people circumstance which, upon my interpreta- 
tion, might have been supposed, though the Scriptures 
had given us no information. As no man, according 
to our Lord’s declaration, can serve two masters, it 
would have been improper to have appropriated any 
part of the victim, which adumbrated that service, to 
' any purpose or person, but to God. This, then, clearly 
taught the Jews, that thfy were to please God and not 
men — thahjthcy were to obey God and not men — that 
they were to serve him with all their heart, with all 
their soul, with ali their mind, and with all their 
str|tsgth : — tliat even in those actions which tended to 
their own happiness, or to the happiness of others, 
they were 4o have a regard to the authority, the com- 
mand, and the glory of God. Thus, and thus only, 
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could they ‘‘ serve him in holiness and in righteonsness 
all the days of their lives.’* ; 

Another fact, no less worthy of dur attention, re- 
specting ^e bodies of the victims, is, that whilst cVeiy 
thing which came in contact with^the,bumt-o£fering 
.was, from that circtunstanCC, holy, in conformity to 
tiiat which it adumbrated ; every thing which touched 
the sin-offering was in CotiSequam^ thereof polluted. 
It is impossible %ot to'friiti'the evidence which arises^ 
from this circumstance, sigainst the common interpreta- 
tion and in suj^rt of nutie. The person who carried 
the sCape-goat, as if is called, into the wilderness — 
the garment upon which any of tiie blood of sin-offer- 
ing was sprinkled-~the person who touched any of its 
flesh — ^the vessels in which any of it had -been sod- 
den, were either to be broket or to be washed Jmid 
scoured from the pollution which they had contxacted. 
It is an instructive fact, that Dr. Magee pormVed this 
respecting the sin-oflering ; and 3 ret, was not led to tlie 
evident conclusion, that if the same did not take place 
in the bumt-offering, the huirnt-offering could have no 
reference' to sin. 'Ks the passage alluded to, in his 
Essay, contains rni' important criticism, taken from 
Wall's Critiml Notes, I shall give it in his words. 

" It must be Confessed;” sxys he, (Vol; I. p. 373,) 
“ that the author of the Script. Actmmi rf-Sacr. has 
gone upon grounds entirefy^ diiferoat from the above- 
named authors. He positively denies, that either the 
scapc-goat, or the bullock, inciU'red any pollution 
whatever ; and maintains, that the wdahing of the per- 
sons who carried them away, indicated no pollution of 
(he'^mims, inasmuch as the same washing was pre- 
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scribed in cases of holiness, not of poUviUm. But, be- 
sides that this author is singular in his notion that tlic 
scapo-goat was not polluted, he proceeds altogether 
upon a wrong acceptation^ of those passages, which 
relate to persons and things that came into contact 
with the sin-ofiering; it being commonly translated, 
in Iscv. vi. 18, and elsewhere, he tlwt toucheth them 
(the sin-offerings) shaU he holy, whereas it should be 
^ rendered, as Wall properly observes, in quite a con- 
trary sense, shall be sanctified or cleansed, shall be 
under an obligation, or necessity, of cleansing himself, 
as the LXX. understand it.” 

Whilst our attention has been occupied with the sin- 
offering and the burnt-offering, we have in some mea- 
sure lost sight of the peace-offering. This, however, is 
of small importance, as the great end which I had in 
view was to prove, that in the bumt-offcring there was 
no refeVince made to sin ; and if this has been accom- 
plished more effectually than otherwise it would have 
been, by keeping that sacrifice continually in sight, the 
plan which I have pursued, will readily be excused. 

Though it is not my intention to advert minutely 
to every circumstance respecting the peace-offering, 
which, indeed, cannot be attended with any difficulty * 
to those who keep in mind the remarks already made, 
yet the few observations which follow will shew the 
truth of my interpretation, and the wisdom’ of its ritual, 
no less than those already brought forward. 

1 have already said, that the word peace, in the 
sense in which it is employed upon this subject, in- 
cludes all the blessings which a good man enjoys from 
the beneficence of his Creator. The peace-offering. 
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therefore, was appointed to adumbrate this peace; and 
hence, in its interpretation, it ought to be modified ac- 
conling to the nature of that particular blessing which 
the offerer had in view when he appeared at the altar 
of his God. ' Hence, when the victim was presented as 
cx})rcs8ive of his gratitude for a blessing received, it 
was called a thank-offering ; vv hen presented in conse- 
quence of a vow, it was denominated a votive-offering ; 
and when presented for the obtaining of future bless- 
ings, it was a supplicatory-offering. One thing, how- 
ever, they had all in common — they were expressive of 
the offerer’s dependence upon God for all prosperity — 
of his gratitude to God for every mercy — and of his 
willingness and design of communicating the peace 
which he enjoyed to his brethren. 

Besides a small part of tlie victim, which, as we shall 
afterward see, was constantly burnt upon thc^qltar of 
burnt-offerings, certain parts of it, according as circum- 
stances required, were assigned to the priest. The 
breast of the victim, denominated the wave-breast, from 
a word signifying to extenS, to stretch forward, was 
waved towards the four quarters of the heavens, to 
teach the offerer, that he ought to extend, to stretch . 
forth his breast — his heart and soul in adoration and 
gratitude to that Being who fills all space, and who is 
the God aiul the Father of the universe. The shoulder 
of the victim, called the heave-shoulder, from a word 
signifying to rise vp, to be exalted, was only heaved, or 
raised upwards, towards heaven ; to denote, I imagine, 
that as the shoulder bears and supports every burden, 
die c^rer, as a proof of his gratitude for the peace 
which he enjoyed, ought to bca» every calamity— -ought 
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to ride up under every oppression*— and to oppose his 
shoulder to every toil and dang^, which he might 
encounter in order to preserve his peace with God. 
These wclte to be -given to the priest, and were to be 
eaten by him' at the door of the tabernacle, to denote, 
that he had a right to partake df the peace and happi- 
ness of the people ; to proWte which he had dedicated 
his time and talents, and contributed by his doctrine 
and example— 4md likewise, to denote, that the pleasures 
and enjoyments of the ministers of the Supreme Being, 
ought to be, in a peculiar manner, moderate and inno- 
cent ; ought to consist c£ things which, at least, have a 
referoioe to the duties their office— of things which 
will not carry them .from the door of the sanctuary ; 
but will leave them'such a temper and sjurit as will at 
all times qualify them for entering in. 

But the most striking part of the symbol is, that all 
the remainder of the victim was given to the offerer, to 
be eaten by himself, his &mily, and his friends. This, 
th«i, was the feast of the righteous! a feast of peace 
and of love! This denoted^ with the greatest propriety, 
the tranquillity, the happiness of those who have pre- 
^ sented to God their sin-offering, and their bumt-ofiering; 
who have ceased to do evil, and learned to do well”!— 
What a noble — ^what a sublime lesson, was here present- 
ed to the Jew! N&t mily did his gratitude, as we shall 
soon see, ascend froip the altar of burnt-offerings, as 
a sacrifice of a sweet savour to Gk)d— not only did the 
ministers of religion, who felt for him the affection and 
solicitude of a Father, rejoice in his joy — ^not only was 
“ the peace which passeth all understanding,” and 
which dwells only in *^«onscicnce void of offence,” a 
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continual feast to him'^but from the heart of the good 
man, as from a living fountain, flowed the streams of 
peace and happiness to idl around him,, and, in the 
emphatic language of scripture, ** made glad the city 
of God ” . 

' I cannot dismiss this subject without calling the 
reader's attention to the mWt-oflkring> As the epi- 
thet meat is now clue^ appropriated to animal food, 
this name is. With great impropriety, given to those 
oiferings which, for the most part^ consisted of bread, 
flour, salt, oil, and incense; and hoioe^ they ought 
rather to have been denominated bread, or flour-ofifer- 
iiigs. It is a curious fact, that these bread-oflferings, 
which were, in a great measure, cucharistical, and were 
appointed every day, constantly attended both the 
bumt-offrring and the peace-oifering— insomuch tbat 
they may be considered rather as necessary psurts of 
them, than as concomitants. As bread is the'emblem 
of instruction, this symbol tau^t the Jews, that, to 
enable them to work righteousness and enjoy peace 
and prosperity in proper* mannmr, their souk must 
be nourished with the bread of life — ^with the pure 
doctrines and precepts of reli^on— -must be kq>t from 
corruption by the salt o£ wisdom ; must be animated 
to diligence hud etmrtancy by the oil of joy, and the 
anointing of the spirit; aod must cbntinttaU|r oflfer up 
the incense of prayer frw counsd and mighb'Mhe in- 
cense of tlumk^ving for peace and prosperhy. Hence, 
says St. Paul (Rom. v. 1, 2, 5) ; “ Therefrire, being 
justified” — made personally righteous*-^*' by fruth, we 
have |>caoc with God, through^wif Lord Jesus Chsist; 
by whom also we have accefidiliflutia into this grace 
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wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of the gloiy 
of God. And hope maketh not ashamed, because the 
love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by die Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us.” 

But was a* bread-offering, composed of these vari- 
ous ingredients, appended to the sin-offering ? By no 
means. — And why? For' the most obvious and im- 
portant reasons. Why offer along with sin, the un- 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth? Sin has its 
origin in ignorance and error, and upon ignorance and 
error it depends for support. Why offer along with 
sin, the salt of wisdom ? Whatever wisdom may Be 
exhibited in putting it to death, yet sin itself is the 
most consummate folly — it is corruption itself, notliing 
therefore could season it, or preserve it from putrefac- 
tion. Why offer along with sin, the oil of the spirit of 
jo} ? Sin is not the fruit of the Spirit, nor the parent 
of happihess! It is not u sacrifice of joy but of sorrow! 
Why offer along with sin, the incense of prayer ? Con- 
fession, the only part of prayer which had any refer- 
ence to it, was performed ©prior to the immolation of 
the victim ; and no praise, nor gratitude, nor gloiy, 
could arise from it to G^d. In the performance of 
eveiy moral duty— -in the enjoyment of the bounties of 
Frovidence, and the riches of grace— knowledge and 
instructioij^ wisdom and prudence, joy and adoration, 
are nut only highly reasonable, but absolutely ncces- 
saiy. But in sin, all is ignorance and error, all is 
darkness and perplexity. Nor can it escape the most 
careless observer, that the most solemn festival ap- 
propriated to sin-offerings, joid described ILev. xxi., is 
cxRressly declared to jf" day on which they were to 
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afflict their souls, in perfect consistency with the nature 
of repentance. No such language is ever employed 
respecting burnt-oflferings,or peace-oflcrings ; another 
circumstance altogether inexplicable upon the common 
hypothesis, which maintains <that these had likewise a 
"reference to sin. In short, the sorrow attending, the 
' one, and the joy attending the other, are such dis- 
tii^uishing characteristics of the nature of eachj as 
must for ever draw between them a clear line of sepa- 
ration ; and infallibly prove, whatever may be the 
opinions of men, that they were symbols of things 
entirely different. 

That I may not exhaust the patience of the reader, 
I must pass over several circumstances respecting the 
victims; which, though |x;rhap8 of lesfi importance 
than those already mentioned, would, if explained, tend 
to mark the wisdom of the institution, and to^nfirm 
my interpretation. There is one fact, however, which, 
as it must deeply impress eveiy mind, ought not to be 
overlooked, namely, that the sin-offering is never once 
said to be a sweet savour to God ; whilst, of every 
thing offered upon the altar of bumt-offeiings, this *is 
constantly predicated. Upon the common hypothesis 
-—the hypothesis that the bumt-offering, and the 
pcace-kfflbring, as well as the sin-offering, had a refer- 
ence to sin,, this circumstance must fall with over- 
whelming force. Sin, in eveiy shape, must be abo- 
minable to God; but righteousness and peace must 
be grateful to the Almighty. Nor can I refrain from 
adding, that my interpretation, which refers the differ- 
ent parts of the bumt-offering to the different actiras 
of a virtuous life, will come strlsngly recommended to 
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evciy mind capable of ^ving to the foUowing declara- 
tion of Paul that attention which it deserves : ‘‘ I have 
received^” says he, to his geperous friends at Philippi, 
1 have received of Epaphroditus, the things which 
were sent from you, an odour of a sweet smell; a sacn- 
fice acceptable, well-pleasing unto God.” 

1 have already, directed the reader’s attention to 
almost all the important ceremonies in the Mosaic 
ritual, corresponding to the different objects which 
they were designed to adumbrate. One ceremony, 
however, common to all animal sacrifices, has not yet 
been mentioned; which, if we may judge from tiie 
pointed manner in which it is enjoined, and the im- 
portance which is always attached to it, well deserves 
particular investigation. The cerememy to which 1 
allude is, that the fat, the two kidneys, and the caul 
above ^he liver, were, in every sacrifice frarbidden to 
be used by man, were emphatically called the bread of 
the sacrifices, or, rome prc^rly, the br&id of God} 
and were constantly consumed iqpon the altar of bumt- 
dferings. • 

•Now, upon my interpetation, this can occasion Utde 
, difficulty' in the bumt-offering and the peace-offering ; 
both of which, in so far as th^ were ccaisumed with 
fire> legitimately belonged to the altar of bumtofl^- 
ings. But in the' sin-o&ring, in which every circum- 
stance denoted the utmost abhorrence of sin, and con- 
' sequently, of the victim, the appropriation of these 
parts of the victim to the Lord ; the burning of them 
upon that altar, which was not only holy itself, but 
which made holy whatever was laid upon it; throw 
in our way a difficulty of no common magnitude.— 
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The reader, however, is not to ima^ne that this cir- 
cumstanoe occasions no difficulty upon the common 
h 3 >pothesiB. But why advert to difficulties in that 
hj^Kithesis, in whidi every drcumstance becomes per- 
fertly inexplhcable ? and hence, in this only it is con- 
sistent, that every part of it is eqtially unintelligible. 
But an interpretation, which derives one part of its 
evidence from its simplidty and con6isten(y, has u 
more difficult task to accomplish. To wrap in dark- 
ness things which are clear, is a work peculiarly suited 
to the abilities and habits of the generality of theolo- 
gists ; but to elucidate things that are wrapt in dark- 
ness, not only by the mists of the most remote anti- 
quity, but by the ignorance and superstition of a dark 
age, requires abilities and habits of a viry different 
order. 

As those persons, who are proud, and luxurious,, and 
indecent, and who, of course, are careless and insensible 
to spiritual objects, are, fm* a very obvious reason, said 
in scripture, to be fat, and to have their hearts enclosed 
in fatness, the only interpretation which has been given 
of this symbol is, that it imported that tixe offerer was- 
te renounce, at the command of God, his pridei, his 
luxury, and his indolence. But thov^h ffiis inter- 
pretation perfectly satisfied die ea^ faith of our an- 
cestors, though even in an age of mme inquiry, it 
might perhaps be acquiesced in upon the broad basis 
of prescription, yet it- appeu’s to be liaUe to insupm- 
ble difficulties. That these parts die bumt-ofifering 
and of the peace-ofl^i^, which were appointed to 
adumbrate, either the work of righteousness, ot die 
peace that results from it, should be appropriated to 

H 2 
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purposes entirely different— to adumbrate pride and 
luxury, and indolence, is a supposition that can never 
be admitted. Nor is it le^ preposterous to suppo^, 
that these parts of the sin-offering, even allowing that 
they did adumbrate these vices, should have been con- 
sunjcd with hallowed fire, upon the altar of bumt- 
ofFcrings, from whence sacrifices of righteousness only 
were to ascend to God, and which only could be a 
sweet savour to him. Indeed, were we to admit, that 
the offerer was conscious of any one of these sins, how 
much more of the whole, we should be under the ne- 
cessity of maintaining — in order to preserve that con- 
sistency, which, whether we can perceive it or not, 
must jobtain in fevery thing which proceeds fix>m God 
— that to adumbrate that one sin, the whole, and not 
a part, of a sin-offering ought to have been immolated 
-^aiid.,immolated, not upon the altar bumt-offerings, 
but without the camp. What objections soever, there- 
fore, may be urged against my interpretation, from this 
ceremony, never can, I imagine, be obviated by this 
absurd subterfuge. ' 

A more just and comprehensive view of the subject, 
will, I apprehend, not only remove the difficulty, but 
educe, from the ceremony which gives rise to it, no 
inconsiderable proof of the doctrine which I maintain. 
The parts of the victim, which we are nojv considering, 
as they include what is called, in scripture, the reins, 
have always been understood to be the scat of our 
desires and affections; of our intentions and designs. 
Hence the Almighty not only claims these parts to 
himself^ but attributes to himself the sole prerogative 
of searching the heart, and tiying the reins of the 
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children of mcn^ for the important purpose of giving 
to every one according to his ways. If, then, we fol- 
low the strictest analdgy— our only guide in a subject 
of this kind, where we hive no positive information — 
we must necessarily conclude, that these parts of the 
. victim, in the burnt-offering, at least, represented the 
affection and intention of the offerer at that partfcular 
period. Now, though every part of the burnt-offering 
was holy, to denote, that in all their actions, even in 
their intercourse with the world, they were to preserve 
their int^rity; yet still the superior’ sanctity of these 
parts, expressed by their being in a peculiar manner 
appropriated to God, and denominated his bread, 
marked the superior purity and rectitude of the de- 
signs and affections which the offerer was to cherish 
and cultivate, when worshipping in the immediate pre- 
sence of his God, and dedicating himself to his service 
by sacrifice. *** 

Not, ' when we consider the nature of the peace- 
offering, is it diflScult to perceive the propriety of this 
ccrempny, when applied to this sacrifice. Though the 
victim represented that peace which results from keep- 
ing the commandments of God, and from enjoying his 
beneficence — ^though the body of it, for the important 
reasons already assigned, was appointed to be eaten by 
the priest and the offerer, yet it parcook of the nature 
of a burnt-offering, in.so far as the design and conduct 
•of the offerer, at that period, was an act of obedience 
to the command of God. To' adumbrate, therefore, the 
temper and disposition, the desift and intention, which 
animated the reins of the offerer, when thus employed, 
those parts of the peace-offering were, with the greatest. 
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propriety^ separated from the rest, and were employed, 
as the nature of the case required, in the same manner 
as the bumt-offering. 

The intelligent reader, 1 ifltka^ne, so nrople and con- 
sistent is truth, must already have Imhdpated all that 
is necessary for explaining this ceremony, when applied 
to the sin-oifering. As wo find, that, in every sBcrificc, 
these parts of the victim were emblematic of the desire, 
the intention, and the conduct^ of the ofi^r, at that 
particular instant when he offered it; it is evident, 
that in the sin-offering, they must have represmted the 
very act of putting sin to death—" of crucifying the 
flesh with its affections and lusts.” Now, as from sin, 
which, abstractly considered, is an abomination to God, 
arises ffie duty of repentance, which is nothing else 
but the putting of sin to death; so firom the victim, 
which represented sin, and which, consequently, was 
an abomination to God, were selected those parts to 
adumbrate this repentance. As this act cS putting sin 
to death, likewise, was an act of obedience to God, the 
symbol that represented it^ not only partook of the na- 
ture of the bumt-offering, but bore that name, and was 
cemsumed upon the altar. Nor must it be forgotten, 
that as the act putting sin to death, is well-pleasing 
to Gfod, this not only accounts for the expression aj)- 
plicd to this bumt-offering, that it was a sweet savour 
to God, but shews its propriety ^nd beauty. 

Thus, then, docs this ceremony, which, at first sight, 
seemed to break in upon the simplicity and consis- 
tency of these elcganf and expressive symbols, tend, 
when adjusted by the strictest mlcs of analogy, to dis- 
play that simplicity and consistency still more than if 



it had not been appointed : inaamach- aa these qualities 
are preserved, in circumstances which are necessarily 
complicated— -in circumstances in which it m^ht have 
been suspected that th^ ffrould entirely fail. 

Before I condude this Section, 1 may observe that 
. in the same manner, the clofhcs which the priests were 
to wear, had all an emblenuitic meaning, and exhibited 
to the imaginatipn and the heart, truths of the greatest 
importance. The precepts, too, which distinguished 
clean animals from unclean; which forbade woollen 
and linen to be employed in the same piece of cloth ; 
or to sow different seeds in the same field, had all a 
moral and a religious import— were designed to im- 
press the nunds of the Jews with the danger of asso- 
ciating with the neighbouring nations, who were de- 
voted to the most absurd idolatry, and to the most 
degrading and infectious wickedness. Tlu% total sepa- 
ration, in their particular circumstances, was absolutely 
necessaiy, lest they should be polluted with their 
abominations, and their hearts be estranged from their 
God ; for to have ** broken down at that period the 
middle wall of partition,” to have allowed free com- 
munication between the worshippers of the one God, 
and the votaries of the numerous idols of the natiems* 
around them, must have completely corrupted the 
former with polytheism ; but could never have brought 
the latter to acknowledge the unity of the Supreme 
Being. To the infidel uid the libertine, who are 
unable to transport themselves to times that are no 
more ; and to hold conversation with their remote an- 
cestors — who measure every thing that is past, by 
what is present ; and estimate institutions, not^by their 
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adaptation to the state and circumstances of the people 
who lived under them, but to their own ; these pre- 
cepts may appear puerile and absurd; without leading 
them to suspect that, upon such subjects, their ridicule 
originates in the narrowness of th^ views, and their 
contempt in their own folly and ignorance. To the, 
mane who unites in his cl^racter the philosopher and 
the Christian, 1 am persuaded, th^ will appear in a 
very different light. He will approach to them, not 
with the inconsiderate, the rash step of petulance and 
impiety ; but with the sober and dignified step of rea- 
son and religion. He will contemplate them as vene- 
rable, as sacred monuments of the condescension and 
goodness, of the wisdom and rectitude, of that Univer- 
sal Parmt, who regards with the affection of a father, 
the meanest of his children— who thinks nothing be- 
neath his attention that can promote the purity, the. 
rectituds,. and the happiness of his offspring!— This 
language may be accounted weakness by some, and 
enthusiasm by others. Be it so. I have learned not 
to appreciate things by man’s judgment. Such weak- 
ness may strengthen -the finest feelings of our nature; 
and the glow of virtue may be kindled by such enthu- 
*^8iasm! 
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SECTION V. 

' Of the Import <f some extraordinary Sacrifices. 

. -Though the remarks already made appear sufficient 
to explain the nature and iipport of the Jewish sacri- 
fices, and to lay a solid foundation for doctrines very 
different indeed from those generally deduced from 
them ; yet I apprehend it will still be necessaiy to ad- 
vert to some of those particular and extraordinary cases 
in which, for reasons highly proper and instructive, a 
deviation from the common ritual was enjoined. • The 
scape-goat, the cleansing of the leper, the red heifer, 
and the passover, are the four cases to which I now 
allude, and to which it is necessary for the reader to 
go alcnig with me, that he may examine, with the most 
scrupulous attention, the interpretation which .l^«m to 
give. 

Tlie reason which induces me to make this demand 
upon the reader, must be obvious to every person who 
considers that it is from these sacrifices in particular, 
that those who embrace opinions very different frpm 
what I do, have drawn what they are pleased to call* 
“ unanswerable proofs” of their doctrines. As truth, 
whether for or. against particular opinions, is the object 
of my inquiry, and of my deepest vencratitm, I design 
to encounter, in all its magnitude, the danger — if indeed* 
there be any danger— -of investigating these symbols : 
the rites enjoined in them sh(ill be iiilly enumerated, 
and every particular receive elucidation. Nor can *1 
refrain from expressing my regret that Dr. Magee, in 
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tlie Discourses already aUuded to, when adverting to 
the rites' enjoined in these sacrifices, has made his ob> 
scrvations so general, and his expressions so vague, as 
to hide the difficulties of his interpretation, not only 
from others, but even from lumself. My regret is the 
deeper, as 1 am ccmvinced that a man whose learning 
and.,abilities 1 can admirg, though he differ fiKun me 
on many points of primary importance, would have 
found, by applying his hypothesis to every particular 
rite, that it was not only imperfect, but radically wrong, 
and that a very different interpretation was absolutely 
necessary to correspond to every circumstance in the 
rituak 

The festival in which the scape-goat, as it is. called, 
occupies a distinguished place, . is fully described in 
Levit. xvi. It is commonly denominated " the great 
day of expiation,” not from any regard to the name 
originally given to it by Moses, but from the opinirm 
whieh, in a dark age, theologists entertained concern- 
ing it, and which our translators received from tlieir 
Catholic ai^cestors. From the term “iBa, which, in 
some measure, 1 endeavoured to explain when consi- 
dmng the cover of the ark, comes ones dv, the name 
^given by God to this festival, and which literally soni- 
fies, the day of coverings. The reason why it received 
this appellation, inust be sought for in the peculiar 
duties of the day ; and when we oonader that the chil- 
dren of Israel removed from them, at this festival, all 
the sins which they bad committed during -the pre- 
ceding year, and consequently covered themselves with 
purity dr holiness, the propriety and import cd* the 
name must appear evident. 
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Though God is to be sanctified by idl those who 
draw near to him, at all times, yet there seems to be a 
peculiar purity and hoUness, a deeper reverence and 
fear, a sublimer grandeur and majesty, thrown ardund 
the solemn services this day than of any other, which 
pdbved it to be the greatest oPtheir reli^ous' assemblies. 
It wouKi be fordgn to my design to describe miniitely 
the circumstance” and preparation enjoined to both 
priest and people upon this occasion, m order to fill 
their souls with awe, emd to exalt and sublime the 
spirit of their devotion. £ven the sin-ofiering and the 
bumt-ofiering, which the priest immolated for himself 
and for his family, according to the ritual already ex- 
plained— -as well as the bullock which he afterward 
slew— -may be passed over in silence without any injury 
to the discussion, as they were only preparatory to the 
peculiar buHness of the day, and as the remarks which 
I am afterward to make will fully explain thei^ import. 

The first object which, upon this holy day, arrests 
our attention, is Aaron, venerable from the dignity of 
his character and the sanctity of his office. He was 
“ to put OH the holy linen coat, to have the linen 
breeches upon his flesh, to be girded with the linen 
girdle, and with the linen mitre was he to be attircjd.”* 
We arc not left to conjecture respecting the important 
truth which these symbolic robes were designed to 
convey. Not only the passages in the book of Reve- 
lation, in which, as 1 proved when considering the 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness, the purity and 
rectitude of m^al conduct is represented by the white- 
ness of fine linen robes, will , explain this ; but the 
inspired historian himself informs us, that “ these were 
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holy garments,” as they were emblematic of that purity 
with which it was absolutely necessary that the high- 
priest should be covered before he could engage in ,the 
duties of that day. The washing of hi^ body in water, 
no less cfearly denoted that holiness which it was his 
duty to cultivate, in conformity to the nature of fee 
work in which he was tp he employed — a work de- 
signed to remove the pollution of sin from the souls 
of the Israelites, and to cover them with a robe of 
sanctity. , 

Arrayed in this manner, Aaron reedved from the 
whole congregation two kids of the goats. These were 
to be appropriated, by lot, to two different purposes — 
the one was to be slain before the Lord ; the other to 
be dismissed alive in the wilderness. It is evidqpt, 
however, not merely from the nature of the thing, but 
from the assertion in the fifth verse, that the two ani- 
mals composed only one sin-oftering. Hence one object 
only could be adumbrated by it ; for to make one sym- 
bol represent various realities, as is often done, would 
introduce such a licentious mode of interpretation, as 
would confound all the symbols of scripture, and en- 
tirely defeat the important end which they were design- 
‘ed to accomplish. But as tliis single symbol consisted 
of two distinct parts, we are led, by eveiy legitimate 
rule of interpretation, to conclude, that the single real- 
ity which it was designed to adumbrate, mui$t have been 
considered in two distinct points of view, and that each 
particular part of the sign must have perfectly corre- 
sponded to that particular view of the reality to which 
it referred. As it is evident that every sin-offering was 
,^e emblem of' sin, and that^the death of the victim 
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represented the manner in which the offerer was to put 
sin to death when he engaged in the solemn duty of 
repentance, it will not be necessary to advert to any of 
those ceremonies which the sin-offering before us had 
in common . with others. JVe will therefore attend 
'chiefly to those ceremonies which were in this instance 
added fb the common ritual! and particularly to those 
that pertained to the goat that was preserved alive. 

As it is evident that the ritual respecting the bullock, 
which Aaron killed for his own sin and for the sin of 
his house, was the same with the ritual respecting the 
goat, which was killed for the sin of the whole congre- 
gation, the remarks which explain the one will explain 
the other. The words of the institution are the follow- 
ing : “ Aaron shall kill the sin-offering — and he shall 
take a censer full of burning coals of fire from off the 
altar before the Lord, and his hands full of sweet in- 
cense beaten small, and bring it within the v6il. And 
he shall put the incense upon the fire before the Lord, 
that the cloud of tlie incense may cover the mercy- 
seat that is upon the testimony” — the tables of the law 
— “ that he die not. And there shall be no man in 
the tabernacle of the congregation when he goeth in to 
make an atonement in the holy place, until he come 
out, and have made an atonement for himselfj and for 
his household, and for all the congregation of Israel.” 
Though it is not absolutely necessary to the elucidation 
of my present subject, I cannot refmn from observing, 
that the last verse of this quotation ought to be thus 
translated : And there shall be no man in the taber- 

nacle of the congregation when he goeth in to coyer 
^yith holiness, until he -come out, and have covered 
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himself, and his household, and all the congregation of 
Israel.** 

I formerly endeavoured to prove, that the most ho^- 
place within the veil was appointed by God to adum- 
brate the gospel dispensation, and likewise^ that tljc 
dispensation of Moses was established among t|^Jcws, 
because, at the period in wliich it was given, th^ were 
too ignorant and rude to receive and improve a more 
pure and spiritual economy. This, then, opens up the 
whole ceremonies of this sacred day. It was then^rc 
absolutely necessary to remind the Jews from time to 
time, that the law was wily “ a schoolmaster” to prepare 
them, as a church, for a nobler dispensation — ^that it 
was given ** because of transgressions,” upon account o£ 
the blindness of their understandings and the hardness 
of their hearts — and that it was only to continue till 
the time of reformation,” till they were advanced to 
manho^,* when the tutors and govemcars assigned them 
would be removed. It was equally necessaiy to refaaind 
them, that as they were only children in undemtanding 
and purity, they were not to ima^ne that they ** were 
already perfect, but that, forgetting those things which 
were behind, and reaching forth to those which were 
before, they were to press toward the mark, and strive 
to arrive at the measure and stature of pcafoct men;” 
that as soon as they should attain to this ' state of ma- 
turity, “ that which was impeifoct would be done 
away, and that which is perfect would come;” the 
veil would be rent asunder; the kingdom of heaven 
would ctmimence on earth, and a nobler era begin to 
revolve. That, therefore, it was their duty and interest 
to keep these " good things to come” continually i» 
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view, to associate them with eveay sentiment that can 
warm the heart, and every principle that can animate 
the conduct ; and that thus, and only thus, they could 
give elevation and stability to their hopes, warmth and 
energy to thmr affections, and fortitude and perseverance 
d) tlieir steps, till they should reach perfection in the 
path of liohncss, and be prc]ibrcd for the subhmer 'dis- 
pensation that was to succeed. 

Keeping in mind these observations, the truth of 
which, I think, will not be denied, it must appear evi- 
dent, that nothing could have been appointed with 
greater wisdom than the expressive s}rmbols which we 
are now contemplating. The sm-offerings, which the 
priest cmnmonly offered for himself and for others, 
were of a private nature, regarded individuals only, and 
had a reference to personal holiness. Hence the time 
for offering these was not fixed by God, but, as the 
nature of the case absolutely required, was left to the 
determination of every man’s conscience, which alone 
could inform him when he had committed sin, ‘and 
consequently when a sin-ofiering was necessary. But 
the proper time for this sin-offering was not left to the 
decision of any man, not even of the whole community, 
but was appointed to be performed onoe eveiy year— 
and appointed by God, who idone knew and could 
judge when th^ were sufficiently qtialified for a better 
dispensation. This sin-offering, therefore, had a respect, 
not to individuals, but to the whole congregation as a 
church ; had a respect, not to personal holiness, but to 
national reformation. This was connected, not only 
with the holy place, but with the most holy, and looked 
beyond the age of any man, to the maturity of tlie 
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world— to a future di^ensation. When Aaron, for his 
own sin, .and the sin of his household — that is, for 
the whole priesthood— slew a bullock, the naturei©f 
the victim denoted the aggravated nature of siii when 
admitted by those who ipinister in the sanctuary, apd 
that it was necessary to cover themselves wit^^ sujie- 
rioi^ sanctity to what they then poss^sed, bt^lte they 
could be qualified for ofiiciating in a more perfect 
tabernacle, under a more spiritual dispensation. When 
he slew the goat for the sin of the whole coi^cgation, 
it adumbrated the same thing with respect to the com- 
munity, as far as their circumstances were analogous ; 
and though the inferior animal might signify, that sin, 
in the people, is not so aggravated as in the priest, yet 
still its death informed thqm, that much of the body of 
sin remained within them to be destroyed, before the 
shadows should flee away, and the dawn arise to illu- 
mine the world. When the high-priest entered through 
the veil into the most holy place, all the priests and 
Icvites were excluded from the sanctuary. Why ? To 
inform them that they wore not yet prepared even for 
a glimpse of the glory which was to be revealed — that 
they were still to ** walk by faith and not by sight” — 
by 6uth, which was to them, as it is -to us, “ the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” — ^The entering of the high-priest within the veil, 
the sprinkling of the blood up6n and before the recti- 
tudxrry eastward, and the number of times that this 
was performed, were all symbolical— were descriptive 
of the place where the sun of righteousness was to 
arise, of thfe means which he was to employ in leading 
his votaries to repentance, and of the complete and 
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perfect purification wliich he would accomplish. Every 
circumstance not only denoted that their own dispen- 
safion, and the services of their sanctuary, were imper- 
fect, and tiierefore “ could not make those who jfer- 
fomed tbem*perfect,” but likewise, that tvith the most 
jffdcnt .^pcctation they ought to look forward to a 
more ^^ted high-priest, ana a sublimer dispensation ; 
informed them, that they ought to grow in sanctity, 
from a regard to that great prophet whom God had 
promised to raise up, to be a still more glorious teacher 
of righteousness — and from a regard to that law which 
God by him would reveal to them, and impress upon 
their hearts in all its beauty and spirituality,— and in- 
formed them, that whenever “ the way into the holiest 
of all was made manifest,” they were to carry along 
with them the life-blood of every iniquity, the most 
indubitable proofs that they had put sin to death, that 
they were sanctified and prepared for a new dispensa- 
tion, and that they would improve its ministrations, in 
order to advance to greater and greater perfection. 

The symbol of incense, ak it has already been ex- 
plained, must appear wonderfully proper upon this 
occasion. As our Saviour taught his disciples to pra}'^ 
“ that his kingdom might come, till his will should be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven” — alluding, per- 
haps, to the. time of the Millenium* — so the incense, 
when burnt in the manner prescribed, taught the Jews 
to pray that “ the desire of all nations” might come ; 
that they might be prepared to hail his arrival ; to be- 
come the subjedts of his kingdom, and the partners of 
his glory : and likewise, tliat God, from the mercy that 
essentially belongs to him, would pardon their present 
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impeifcction, would conform them stiH more and more 
to his own exalted character^— and, in particular, that 
he would be merciful to dieir high-priest, that he 
die not who, in obedience to his appointment, had 
ventured witUin the veil, in order to animate their 
hopes and to inflame their desires of better ^mgs to 
come”— in order to “ transform them into thfe image 
of Gk>d from glory to glory.” 

Thou^ it is not absolutely nccessaiy to the present 
inquiry, yet so forcibly am I struck with the wisdom 
of the whole contrivance, that I cannot resist the incli- 
nation which 1 feel to direct the reader's attention to 
the great high-priest of our profession in timilar cir- 
cumstances.' 1 formerly sadd, that what the Christian 
dispensation was to the Jews as a church, heaven is to 
the Christians. The important advantages, therefore, 
which, under the law, Aaron conferred upon his bre- 
thren by entering through the veil into the most holy 
place, were conferred upon his brethren by Jesus, when, 
under the gospel, *he entered into heaven. Allow me, 
then, to apply to Christiads the language which I just 
now applied to the Jews, and we shall see the glorious 
purposes for which “ Christ died, and rose again, and 
ascended into heaven.” If we improve the contempla- 
tion of these circumstances, it will then be the grand 
business of life to be conformed to our Lord's death,” 
by beii^ " dead to sin”— to fed the power of his 
resurrection,” by being “ aUve unto righteousness”— 
and to be conformed to our head,” by “ rejoicing in 
the hope of glory.” We shall remember with triumph, 
that to cover his church with a robe of personal holi- 
ness, without which none can sec the Lord— that “ to 
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become the author of eternal salvation to all them that 
obey him” — and that to inspire them with the ^orious 
bajies of immortality, Christ Jesus, thw forerunner, 
altered through the wil of his flesh into heaven itself, 
now to appear in ttie presence' of God* for them.” — 

*• Havi]^, therefore, dearly beloved, this hope, let us 
purify c^elves even as. he is pure for here we 
have no continuing city, but we seek one to come. 

We will now extend to the goat which was preserved 
alive. I formerly said, that as both animals composed 
only one sin>oflering, both animals must have adum- 
brated sin, and adumbrated sin at one and the same 
time— at the moment of repentance. But as the cere- 
monies respecting the goat which was preserved alive, 
were very different from those that atteiaded the other, 
the goat which was prese^ed alive must have adum- 
brated sin in a different point of view; must, have 
inculcated bruths concerning it suited to the nature and 
import of these ceremonies. The ritual respecting the 
live goat is thus ^ven : .And when he hatli made an 
end,” of the eeremmues att^ding the goat that was 
slain, “ Aaron shall bring the live goat ; and Aaron 
shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live goat, . 
and confess over him all ithe iniquities of the children 
of Israel, aad all their trau^vessions, in all their sins, 
putting theo^ . {JSeb., and shall put' them) upon the 
head of the goat, and shall aend him away by the hand 
of a fit man into the wilderness. And the goat shall 
bear upon 1dm all their iniquiligp unto a laud not in- 
habited; and he shall 1^ go the guat iu the wilderness.” 

When wc contemplate the solemn and impressive 
scene here exhibited to view, we shall not only, I ap- 

s2 
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prehend, perceive the meaning ai^ import of these 
symbolical actions, but shall likewiw feel the.^pkit 
which they were calculated to cherish, and display 4|ie 
conduct to which they led. Though I am inclined to 
think that coflfession -of sins, according tO'the common 
ritual, was performed even over the goat.^l^!at was 
preserved alive, yet as it is not any where'^tpressly 
mentioned, we have no right to draw from it any con- 
clusions. But as the goat that was preserved alive 
was an important addition to the symbolj it was neces- 
sary that confession should be made over him, that 
thus the sins of the whole house of Israel might be put 
upon his head. This expressive actidn, therefore, was 
declarative of the settled determination of their heart, 
in obedience to the command of Grodj to use sin, the 
thing signified, in the same manner in which* they used 
the s^. Now, as their putting to death the former 
goat, denoted their resolution to put sin to death, so 
their sending away of this into the wilderness, -po less 
strongly denoted Hieir resolution “ never more to return 
to folly but that their Operation from sin was to be 
final and eternal. Nor can it be forgotten, that as the 
• whole symbol had a reference to the gospel dispensa- 
tion, and to the preparation which they ought conti- 
nually to make for itS ' approach, it taught them, that 
in vain they confessed their sins and imperfretions, in 
vain they even put their sins to death, if again they 
4reverted to their former wick^ness : — for as children 
^Who, from year to year, advance to manhood, should 
from year to year pmtiaway childish things;” so were 
they, as a church, still to advance from strength to 
strength,” that when “ the way into the holiest of all 
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should be made manifest^” they might be qualified to 
walk therein. Hence this part of the symbol was not 
G^y cemsistent with the other, but necessaiy to give it 
full effect. It taught the Jews the important lesson, 
which was afterward, for ti similar reasoti, taught the 
Christia|^ (2 Pet. ii. 20 — 22,) “ 'Hiat if, after they^had 
escaped^me pollutions of the*world, they should again 
be entangled therein, and be overcome, the latter end 
would' be worse with them than the beginning : for it 
had been better for them not to have known the way 
of righteousness, than, after having known it, to turn 
from the holy commandm^t ; for it would then ’hap- 
pen to them, according to the true proverb. The dog is 
turned to his own vomit again ; and. The sow that was 
washed, to her wallowing in the mire.” 

Though this interpretation, I hope, will come recom- 
mended to every mind, not only from its ^lainnes^ and 
simplicity, not only from its wonderful consistency with 
the grand import and design of the whole symbol ; but 
likewise, from the moral infiuence srhich it must have 
had upon the Jews in prepating them for the gospel 
dispensation— the great end which it undoubtedly had 
in view; — ^yet, I apprehend, it will receive additional 
evidence from the name given to the goat that was 
sent away, as well as from that of the place where it 
was abandohed. 

I must premise, that nothing is more easy for a 
translator, than to substitute for a word in the original, 
a word in his own language, which, though it may 
have some resciid>lance to it in. 'Cleaning, adds to, or 
blends with it, an idea which is his own, and then 
from that idea which is his own, and wliich he has 
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added to, or blended witb, the original idea, to deduce 
consequences perfectly foreign from those which the 
original author had in view. This is exactly the oftae 
with the subject before us. The goat which was pre- 
served alive is* denominated by God the plain and 
literal meaning of which compound word is, the goat 
dismissed, or sent (may, and consequently it ‘implied, 
that by the voluntary act of those who dismissed it, it 
was for ever separated iit>m its former habitation. Now, 
ilui goat dismissed, and the scape-goat, are interpreta- 
tions which have just as much resemblance as is neces- 
sary for deceiving a careless reader into the belief that 
the ideas which they present are the same; and yet 
they are so different, as to give to ingenuity full scope 
to draw conclusions from the one which could not be 
drawn from the other. The name which our transla- 
tors h^ve adopted, has an evident relation to the casting 
of the lots, and to the escape which the animal thus 
made from death. The name wluch I adopt from tlic 
original, sanctioned, too, by all the ancient versions, 
has not the least allusion 'lO these circumstances, but to 
his being taken from the abodes of men unto a wildcr- 
, ness, and his being there dismissed, in order tliat he 
might be for ever separated from his former haunts and 
companions. Nothing is more easy than, from the 
former name, to 'compare the escape of the goat, by a 
<ri)fortunate accident altogether independent of him, from 
the priest and from death, to our escape from divine 
justice and from damnation, by an event altogether 
independent of us, without ever adverting to any sepa- 
ration between us and sin; whilst nothing is more 
natural than, from the latter name, to compare the 
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removal of* the goatj and his final separation from man 
and his habitations, to the removal of sin from us by 
our own act, and its final separation from us and our 
habitations, without ever adverting to any escape which 
we make from divine justice and firom damnation. So 
much depends upon catcliing the exact idea of the 
original as well as the spirit of the author which you 
translate, that, in matters of faith, the most serious 
consequences may result from very slight deviations 
from both. I must add, that at present I am not ques- 
tioning the truth of any doctrine which may seem to 
derive support from the common appellation. Every 
doctrine, of any importance in revealed religion, must 
surely have a firmer foundation than the false transla- 
tion of any name ; and the nature of the evidence pro- 
duceil in favour of the doctrine alluded to, shall be fiilly 
considered in another Essay. At present, it is not my 
business cither to support or to overturn doctrines of 
that kind, but to explain symbols, and to establish pre- 
mises, from which doctrines may be afterward deduced. 

Nor must the epithet wlych the Almighty gives to 
the wilderness be omitted, as it tends to confirm my 
interpretation. The word mij, which is found in the 
original, is by our translators rendered in the text, not* 
inhabited, and in tfie margin, (f separation. The for- 
mer labours under the defect which 1 formerly men- 
tioned when' considering the name given to the goat, — 
it presents an idea veiy different from that of the ori''' 
ginal. Indeed, to call a wilderness a land not inhabited, 
is, to say the I^t of it, perfe^ly superfluous, and is 
applied without any discrimination,^ as the term wil- 
derness imjdies in it that it is not inhabited. The 
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interpretation on the margin, confess, c6mes much 
neater to the original ; still, however, it does not ex- 
actly correspond to it. But as the etymon nj, signifes 
to divide^ to cut (^l to cut in tfjho; nnu, ks conjugate, 
when applied, to .the wilderness where tjie goat was 
dismissed, implies thtit, by some natural barrier, it was 
divided, or cut off, from his former pastures, in. such a 
manner as to render it impossible for him ever.|o return. 
It will not be necessary, surely, for me to cnlai^e upon 
the propriety of the name given to the goat,' and the 
expressive significance of the* epithet applied to the 
wilderness where he was abandoned. Should we ex- 
plain the whole service as referring to individuals, we 
must perceive that nothing could be better adapted to 
express “ the putting away of the filth of the fiesh and 
of the mind,” — ^the entire and eternal separation from 
all sin, which every person should earnestly desire, and 
to accomplish which, it ought to be the great business 
of life. But when we apply it, as it ought certainly to 
be applied, to thb* whole people as a church, and as 
preparatory to our Saviour, and the establishment of 
his economy, this festival rises upon us in dignity and 
importance, and the dismission of the goat, in the man- 
' ner appointed, marks the wisdom of Him, who ajjpointed 
it— ^marks its adaptation for preparing the Jews, by a 
continual advancement in purity, for a nobler high- 
ll^ncst, and a sublimcr dispensation, in ‘such a manner 
*^a8 I cannot sufficiently admire. 

Were we to transfer these remarks from the Jews, 
and from their prepanilion for the go^K?l, to us Chris- 
tians, and^to our preparation for heaven, the parallel- 
ism would appear wonderfully exact. As the law of 
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Moses “ was a schooliEbast^” to prepare the Jews for 
Christ and the gospel; so the gospel of Christ is a 
schoolinaster to prej^e Christians for Gk)d and for 
heaven : and as both were appointed by the One God 
and Father of all, b<rtli wera equally proper for tlie 
ages when they were respectively' given. When, there- 
fore, ia;;the ceremony before us, we see how the sins of 
the people of Israel were laid upon this goat, *that he 
might bear them away from them, into a wilderness, 
cut off by rocks or precipices, fiom all communication 
with men ; can we fe«9 the least difficulty in compre- 
hending the manner in which, according to Isaiah liii. 
6, “ our iniquitip were laid upon Christ that he might 
bear them away” from us, .never more to return? If 
the former taught the Jews, that, if they hoped to 
arrive at a mectness for Christ and the gospel, it was 
absolutely necessary to part with every sin ; the latter 
teaches us Christians, no less forcibly, that, it w'e hope 
to arrive at a meetness for God and for heaven, it is 
absolutely necessary for us “ to lay^aside every weight, 
and the sin that does most f asily beset us.” For, as the 
apostle says, in reference no doubt to the language of 
the Old Testament, and to the ceremonies which I 
have now explained, (1 John i. 9,) “ If we confess ouf 
sips, he is faithful and just, Ira atpfi rag 
to send away veur sins from vs, andLxadag«r^, to cleanse 
us from air unr^hteousness.” But when our sins are 
thus dismissed, are thus borne away, the separation 
must be eternal. And why? — Because if we sin 

wilfully after ^»e have reccive(| the Knowledge of the 
truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins” — no 
further and more . powerful means to induce us “ to 
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put sin to death,” ajid to separatj^^t £>r ever from us ; — 
no further and mo]^ powerful means ** to redeem us 
from all iniquity, and to purify us to be a peculiar 
people to himaelf.” Wbat^ then, requui^ for those 
who return to the sins which they had abandoned? 

INbthing but a certain fearful looking-for of judg- 
ment and of fiery indignation which ishall devpur the 
adv^saries.” — Such is the. wonderful analog which 
hms through the first and second covenants. ’"Such is 
the light which the proper knowledge of the one dis- 
pensation throws upon the language and doctrines of 
the other! 

When we attend to the meaning, apd import which 
have been given of these interesting symbols by others, 
for here the orthodox are far from agreeing in their in- 
terpretations, we at once find oursdvea, not only in the 
regions of uncertainty and doubly but of absurdity and 
impiety. .As a prod’ of this, it will only be necessary 
to bring forward the interpretation which is supported 
by Spencer, Turretin, Coccdus, Alting, Meyer, and 
others, — iwmes that Stand high in the list of biblical 
interpreters. They suppose that both goats were types 
of Christ— -the one, as he was exposed to the wrath of 
God ; the other, as he wa<( exposed to the wrath, of the 
deviL It is easy to foresee the issue of tliis contest 
with the enemies of man ; for, strictly speaking, both 
/the antagomsts of Christ, according to this hypothesis, 
d^t be considered under that character. The goat 
tha^was slain, is the emblem of Chnst suf^ng dcatli 
under the vindictive anger of Gktd ; tiiQ^oat that was 
dismissed, is the emblem d Christ overcoming the 
and escaping from his power. This iuterpre- 
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tation seems to hav^its origin in an opinion which . 
.has bfttimes been msuntained, tlaofe Christ, in our stead, 
made two atonemenlB, — one to €k}d, to satisfy' tile rigid 
demands cl fa» justice, and another to the devi^ for 
the loss which be sustained wh^ the elect are wrendi- 
ed from his power. It is not tike design of this Essay 
to oppose fonnally such dactrines, by whatever nunes 
they mgr be supporttih when there appears no great 
danger of their gainh^ many abettors. 

'The hypothesia, which Dr. Magee has adopted, is 
mcplained in the Ibliowing words (Vol. II. p. 345) [4th 
ed. pp. 399, 300] i ^ Indeed, that the iwo goats made 
but <me sin-offering on this occasion, tiie best commen- 
tators freely admit. The mason of this seems obvious. 
The death of the animal was requisite to represent the 
means by which the expiation was effected: and the 
bearing away the sine of the people on the head of the 
animal was requisite to exhibit tlie ^ect; naniely, the 
removal of guilt. But, for these distinct objects, two 
animals were necessary to oompleta the sin-offering.” 

^ It must be allowed,” he goes on to state, ** that an 
account somewhat diffisrent has been ^ven of this mat- 
ter by some very judicious commentators. The goat 
sent into the wilderness, and that which was offered up 
m expiation, jointly, they say, typifying the great Re- 
deemer of mankind: the former animal exhibiting 
that, whi^ oonld not be displayed by the latter, as 
having been slain; namely, that Christ was not onl|^ 
to be delivered for our offences, but to be raised again 
for our justifreation; and thatf: although he was to be 
crucified through Weakness, yet he was to live by the 
power of God. Thus Ainsworth, Bochart, Alting, sumI 
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before tliem, Augustine and Prdlbpius^ uuders^d it.” 
He adds, *‘The opl^ipn of these writers, respecting, 
the truth to be illustrated by the dismissal of the 
second goat, may perhaps not improperly be com- 
bined with th^t, which has here been proposed: so 
that whilst the goat l^hich was slain, exemplifies the 
sacrifice ofiered for the sins of ^mankind ; that jjirhich 
was sent away alive, may represent, not onl)|||||he re- 
moval of those sins in consequence of that saci^ce, 
but also the restoration to life of him by whom they 
were so removed. Whether, however, this point be 
admitted or not, the circumstance of the ti|o goats 
jointly constituting one oifering, by exliibiting its dif- 
ferent adjuncts, cannot, 1 tiunk, with any reason^ be 
controverted.” 

When we consider these extracts from Dr. Magee’s 
Discourses, &c., we may easily perceive, that he was 
by no means certain of the truth of his interpretation. 
After proposing it, he not only explains a difierent in- 
terpretation, which ft some vegr judicious commenta- 
tors” had adopted, but declares, that perhaps tlicre 
would be no impropriety in combining the two toge- 
ther. But if a writer of such acuteness and decision as 
Dr. Magee evidently is, was so doubtful, upon a point 
rof such importance, we may rest assured that there 
must be something wrong in the hypothesis itself. 

Jis his hypothesis is expressed very bnefly, and 
almost without any attempt to apply it to the parti- 
ndar ceremonies mentioned in the ritual, it is more 
difficult to comprehend it perfectly, and likewise, from 
its vague generality, to shew its absurdity. When I 
lay together the difierent places in which he endeavours 
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to explain his doctrinl^ the whole subject, I confess, is to 
me so doubtful and obscure, so Vemoved from the com- 
mon modes of thinfiing and of speaking, so foreign to 
every thing that takes place in human life ; and, conse- 
quently, that " comts home .to our breasts [business] 
and bosoms,** that 1 sstn not certain w^t to make of it. 
It has nothing disti&dl; and definite ; nothing tangible, 
,that yw ban take bold of ; every thing seems to wrap 
itself in darkness ; to dude the keenest grasp of the 
understanding and vanish into non-existence when you 
approach it. I confess, after being moderately conver- 
sant witll metaphydes, after paying to the explanations 
of the learned Professor all the attention in my power, 
I have repeatedly laid down his volumes in despair — 
not in despair of being able to refute his hypothesis, 
but in despair of knowing what it really was that I had 
to refute. 

ft ' 

These remarks, I apprehend, arc but too 'applicable 
to the manner in which this author considers this sin- 
offciing. Instead of adverting to tile name sin, which 
is given to it, clearly denoting, 1 imagine,' that it repre- 
sented that of which it bore the name ; instead of ad- 
verting to the name of the goat dismissed, and th^ 
epithet giveif to the wilderness where he was aban- 
doned,— all utterly incompatible Witli Christ's ascension 
into heaven, iV'hich is surely any •thing but a wilder- 
ness instead of adverting to all the ceremonies com- 
mon to every sin-offering, as well as to those which are 
peculiar to this respecting the most holy place ; — ^he 
adverts only to the single circulnstance *of putting their 
iniquities upon the head of the goat by confession, be- 
fore he was dismissed. But this is so far from doing 
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to a subg«ct oS etudi importanfijPmat justice urbich it 
demai^s, tbat in reality, it is doitag it the greatest in-, 
justice. Use most absurd dieones,. that formerty went 
invented to exphiu the phenomena ef the natural 
world, seemed' in some instances to Unttvar that end ; 
and upon these^idir authors ooMtinually dwdt ; whUst 
in many particalais diey edtire]^ fuled, or weretRirced 
to demand suppositions, without any proof, hilhtder to 
bring about an apparent coire^ondenee. But that 
apparent correspondence was the veiy thing which 
deceived themselves and others, and made die world, 
for many i^es, bdieve diat the laws by which the 
sdar system is r^nlated, were fully known ; and what 
is more, made the world oppose the truth when dearly 
discovered. This is perfect^ a^^cable, not only to 
the interpretations g^ven by Br. Magee of this inte- 
resting subject, but to all those which are commonly 
given, in sotoe general and vague drcumstanccs, 
there is an apparent corre^ndenee, which all error 
most have with tVltth, beforedt.can impose upon any 
mind; but as a Whole^ tue correspondence entirely 
fails; nay, even m those partioulars, in which the 
|heoiy seems to correspond with fuct, the assumptions 
are so many, that i^on a strict inquiiy,* nothing sdid 
wonld iiemain upon which the understanding could 
rest 


r 

could mot, at pre^t, adv e rt aacre particnlarty to 
fql^, or to similar interpretations, wkhout striking 
dintetty at the root of the hypothesis itself. The few 
remarks Whidi 1 have<*'msfde, however, will be suffi- 
dent to shew, that there must be some defect in the 
itself, that can lead hs abettors into such ob-* 
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scurily and even cdflbi^iction. When I come to 
consider, whether the Jewish economy was a type cd* 
the Christian dispensation^ the foandaticm upon which 
all these interpretations entindy ikqiends, will be tho> 
roughly canvassed. • 

I shall now offer a &w observations tipon the ritual 
respecting the cleaitSinjg 6t the lepnr, as k is fully de- 
triled Ion the fourtemth chapter of^ l^eriticas. This 
subject must i^ngly excite our attention, not only 
because it is reafly <»trious in itself ^ but espeewUy, 
because, in some (xrcumstanoes, it is so similar to 
the sacrifice just now explained. The curcuinstances, 
to whidi 1 allude, are, that here two birds are pre- 
sented to view, almost in the same manner as the two 
goats were, of which one was dain, and the other was 
dismissed alive in the qpen field. But though these 
two symbolical representations have a driking resem- 
blance in some filings, yet they have such a ‘difi^ence 
in others, as renders it impossible, in my <^inion, to 
give, with any propriety, one common import to both. 

'Nothing, however, would be more easy, fiiaa ^ 
apply to the ceremonies that attended file deanstng 
the leper, the language and the iidier^retation which 
Dr. Magee applies to the two goats. The death of one 

bird,” he would say, was requisite to represoit” the 
death of Clirist, the* means by which &e expiation 
was efiected.” The sending away of die other into the 
opcoi air, “ was rcqmsite to exhibit the ej'ect, namely, 
the removal of guilt. But fen* these difietimt objects, 
two animals were necessaryvto completc the sin-olfer- 
ing.” So easy is it, ih this vague and general manner, 
to interpret scripture ! 
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Nor would it be attended wiilb the least difficulty to 
combine with this Ae other interpretation, which, wc 
are told, some veiy judicious commentators have given 
of die same ^mbol. To accomplish this, .the reader 
has only to substitute thc.lnrds in place of the goats, 
in the quotation formerly given from this author. I 
shair, therefore, leave it to<his qtrn ingenuity, and shall 
bring forward two other interpretations ^of |^e same 
subject, to which I did not formerly advert, as 1 re- 
served them for this place. Tlie following is the inter- 
pretation of the scapegoat, which Parkhurst gives in 
his Hebrew Lexicon, and which may be thus applied 
to the symbol before us, in his own words; “ The 
living bird that was let loose into the open field,” espe- 
cially as he was first dipped in the blood of the bird 
that was slain, “ is a plain type of Christ raised from 
the dead, by the strength of the Divine light, the glory 
of the Fatlier, for our justification, and so carrying our 
sins into the open field, never more to be remembered 
against us.” The’Only circumstance here added, is the 
dipping of the bird dismissed in the blood of the other 
that was slain — a circumstance which, had it taken 
place in the other symbol, would, no doubt, have been 
much insisted chi by the author of this intcq>rctatioii. 

To shew still more the accommodating nature Cf 
the common mode'- of interpreting the symbols of the 
Mosaic economy, 1 shall produce one other explana- 
tion, whidi I have met vrith of the two goats, ^d 
which I shall apply to the cleansing of the leper. — 
“ Nothing is more evident than the import of these 
symbols. The bird that was slain, was typical nf those 
sinners whom God, in his inscrutable decree of repro- 
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bation, left without dRhy to perish eternally by ftie 
hand of divine justice; and tlie'^Wd, that waa dis- 
missed into the open fieldyt was typical of those highly- 
favoured souls whom God, in his sovereign decree of 
election, without any r^ar(i to their £uth or good 
works, either done or ft>reseen, predestined to ever- 
lasting life; and who^i^ve*thus dearly exhibited to 
them thi^ undeserved escape ftoni the hand of divine 
justice.” 

1 may add, that though these three interpretations 
are all equally void of foundation, yet as th^ are all 
equally orthodox, th^ might, eidier singly or com- 
bined, be advanced, without rainng the resentment of 
a single person, or subjecting the abettors of them to 
any inconvenience. But an interpretation, however 
consistent with reason and truth, which should explain 
these symbols in the way, which, as Paul says, ** men 
call heresy,” would be opposed, with equal violence, by 
the abettors of each of the three former interpretations. 
Thus, in ancient times,, the votaries *of the numerous 
gods of the heathen, admitted into the number of 
celestial powers, with • the greatest cordiality, every 
brother that was equally false as tilose whom they 
already worshipped; but when Jesus of Nazareth 
came, really commissioned by the Father of gods and 
of men, to receive the homagq^hich was due to him, 
and to establish a religion founded upon truth ; ^ the 
votairics of cveiy false god, without one exception, 
confederated in arms against him, and endeavoured to 
blot out his name and memorial from the earth. 

1 have applied to the two birds those interpretations 
which* have been given of the two goats, not witii the 

T 
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design of insulting their authd^ or of triumphing in 
the absurdities which men may admit from deference 
to opinions, which crept into religion in the night of 
ignQ|aneo, “ when, men slqit,” but with tlie design of 
advancing the cause of truth and righteousness. It is 
impossible, I imagine, to expose, with greater force, 
the common mode of interpreting the symbols of scrip- 
ture, than is here done. I have always complained, 
that the great body of commentators bring forward 
eveiy thing in a mass; that all their applications to 
the ritual are general ; and that even when they deign 
to descend to particulars, they are not only few, ^ but 
of such a nature, as may be accommodated to any 
hypothesis. It is by adopting this mode of interpre- 
tation, that Dr. Magee makes the bumt-offering, and 
the peace-offering, and even the pass-over, refer to sin, 
as well as the sin-offering ; and it is in imitation of his 
' example, that I have applied, with the gi-eatcst ease, 
his interpretation. Dr. Parkhurst’s interpretation, and 
another still more popular interpretation, of the scape- 
goat, to the symbols appointed at the deansing of the 
leper. 

The path of true interpretation, like the path of true 
religion, is strait and narrow ; and hence it is that few 
find it. It has already been hinted, that the points in 
which these two'synibolical representations agree, arc 
so few, and the circumstances, in which they differ, 
are so numerous, that it is impossible that we can .give 
to both one common meaning and import. After con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the case, I think it is 
evident, that tlie bird that was slain was the symbol 
of the leprosy with which the man was afflicted ; and 
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the bird that was (^teiissed from confinement unto 
his companions in the open field, was the S}naibbl of 
the person who had beoi afflicted with the leprosy, 
and who was now released firom his confinement ^ the 
society of his brethren, and to the commpn business of 
human life. 

New. need it be objected to this, that a person .and a 
disease hiAve no common naturc,^havc nothing analo- 
gous to each other, which can render it proper to 
represent both by one common symbol. — Such an ob- 
jection would, 1 confess, be conclusive against some 
popular interpretations of the two goats for this rea- 
son, that a^ both goats made but one sin-oSering, they 
could compose only one symbol; and hence, could 
adumbrate only one reality, namely, sin, of which both 
assumed the name. . Here, however, the case is per- 
fectly different. — It is never said, that the two birds 
made only one offering, or that they referred td sin, 
or even that tlicy were sacrificed. That a sin-ofiering 
and a bumt-offlering were employed upon this occa- 
.sion, is evident ; but it is a^ evident, that the birds 
composed neither ; as we are expressly told that lambs 
were appointed for these purposes. The truth is, the 
birds were symbols, but not sacrifices ; and they were 
symbols chosen with the greatest wisdom to represent 
each its own reality. , 

The ritual respecting the birds is thus expressed : 
“ Then shall the priest commend to take for him'^that 
is to be cleansed, two birds, alive, smd ejeain, and 
cedar-wood, and scarlet, and hyssop. And the priest 
shall command that one of the birds be killed in an 
earthen vessel, .-over running water. As for. the living 
' T 2 
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bird, he shall take it,' and thil^ cedar-wood, and the 
scarlet, and the hyssop, and shall dip them and the 
living bird in the blood of the bird that was killed over 
the ininning water. And ho shall sprinkle upon him 
that is to be cleansed h-oip the leprosy seven times, and 
shall pronounce him clean, and shall let the living bird 
loo^ int6 the open fii^d.”” 

It is not my intention to advert particulaify to tlic 
cedar-wood, the hyssop, and the scarlet wool. From 
the pointed manner in which they are mentioned in 
the symbols of scripture, as well as from the account 
which the Jews give of their qualities, we are cert^iin, 
that they were esteemed conducive to cleansing and 
purification. From these qualities, then, no matter 
whether real or supposed, they were employed with 
the greatest propriety, as an aspergUban, or mop, for 
sprinkling the blood of the bird in order to cleanse and 
purify* the leper from his disease, and from the filth and 
defilement which he had contracted from it. 

That the bird, which represented the disease, should 
be slain in an earthen -vresiel, was admirably descriptive 
of the thing signified. The human body is not only in 
scripture called an earthly house, and an earthly taber- 
nacle, but is actually denominated, by St. Paul, an 
eartheh vesseL This action clearly indicated, that the 
distemper, which lived in his body, and tormented 
him, was now slain and extinguished in it ; and would 
the^^ore afflict him no more. The pure ripming winter 
— not to mention, that it might adumbrate his blood 
now running pure and -incomipted by a disease which 
is well known to contaminate it greatly,— is descrip- 
tive of the* washing ^f the body from a'liltby disease— 
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from a disearc, according to th? Mosaic eco- 

nomy, rendered the person afflicted with it unclean— • 
rendered.it necessaiy for him to be shut up without 
the camp, separated from all society, and uni^t for 
engaging in the' performance of any civil or religious 
office. 

The death of the bird, thferefc^, adumbrated in the 
most expressive manner, the death, or utter extinction, 
of the disease, with which the lepte had been afflicted, 
in the same manner 'as the death of the lamb in the 
sin-ofiering adumbrated the death of the sin which the 
sinner had committed.— Nor can it excite' any surprise 
that diseases and sins should be thus personified, and 
adumbrated by animals ; or that the death of the latter 
should be symbolical of the extinction of the former. 
It is what the nature of all^orical writing demands, 
and what composes the noblest beauties of the higher 
branches of poetiy. Homer’s discord swelling the 
horrors of battle; iSschylus’s ftree and strength bind- 
ing Prometheus to a rot^ ; Vii^l’s fame spreading the 
news of Dido’s conduct; and Milton’s sin and death, 
are all specimens of the same figurative, and symbolical 
writing. Not only a great part of the machinciy, 
which Camoens employs in his Lasiad, and Voltaire in 
^his Henriad, is of the aame nature ; but almost all the 
piusonagcs of Spenser’s Fairy Que&s are formed upon 
siiirilar principles. ' 

the n^ment whoi the blood of the bird thal^was 
slain was sprinkled seven times upon the leper, to de- 
note the utter extinction of the distemp^, and his com- 
plete deliverance from its power and pollution, the 
priest pronoutibed him clean. This, in the . clearest 
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manner, fixes the meaning and import of dte sign, by 
bringing it in contact with the thing signified ; for to 
use the symbolical language of scripture, it was only 
when the disease was put to death, and when the 
tokens of its extinction were visible upon the body of 
him who had been polluted with it, that the priest 
could, wfth truth, make this solemn declaration. — But 
what is more ; as soon as the priest pronounced him 
clean, the living .biMi, which represented the leper, that 
the parallelism *between the symbol and the reality 
might be peifcct, was dipped in the blood' of the 
disease, if I may use that phrase, in order that the 
signs and proofs his deliverance from its power and 
pollution might be impressed upon him, and was let 
loose into the open field, where he used to fly at large, 
and enjoy free intercourse with hU companions. Was 
it possible to adumbrate the situation of the leper more 
happily ‘than by this expressive symbol ? — ^When the 
disease attacked the unhappy sufferer, he was looked 
upon as unclean ; he was taken without the camp ; he 
was shut up in close confinement, and deprived of all 
social intercourse with his brethren. But as soon as 
he was pronounced <^ean, he, like the bird appointed 
to be his symbol, was released from confinement, was 
restored to perfect liberty, and was allowed to enjoy 
the ccanpany of his former friends. Here, with the 
(Utmost minuteness of application, the^arallclism is 
complete ; uot is 'tiievc the least straining or torthidng 
of eitiier the sign or the ledity to accomplish it. 

Indeed, the more particular this application is, the 
more easy and perfect will be tiic application. It 
would be beneath the notice of a commentator, wht> 
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can discuss a very complicated symbol with a single 
general remark^ to attend to such a trivial circum- 
stance as what I am now to mention. Whilst the 
goat, which in the former {ymbol, was dismissed, was 
carried to a wilderness, suited to the barren and un- 
comfortable nature of sin — ^to a wilderness separated 
and cut off from his formea haunts and companions, 
the bird that was let loose, was set at liberty in the 
open field, or air, in the midst oC, his former haunts 
and companions. The fonner is not more adapted to 
adumbrate the full and eternal separation of sin from 
the habitation where it formerly lived and reigned, 
than the latter is adapted to adumbrate the deliver- 
ance of the leper from confinement^ and his restora- 
tion to his former habitation and friends. Were I 
writing to lire candid and tlie intelligent only, these 
remarks would be unnecessary; but the candid and 
the intelligent compose only a small part of marikind. 
The Ignorance and prejudice, which I have perha])8 to 
encounter, arc tlie only apology which I have to ofter 
for comparing, at every ste^g the simplicity and coi^- 
Mstency of the one interpretation with the intricacy 
and contradiction of the other. 

It is not necessary, I think, to advert to the sin- * 
oflering and burnt offering which were immolated after 
the performance of these symbolic actions ; as the ex- 
plication of tlicse, formerly given, will elucidate every 
ciifSimstance here mentioned, except the applidktion 
of the bloo^ to the ear, the thumb, and the great-toe, 
of the ofterer. When we consider afterward the con- 
secration of Aaron and his sons, this action will fail 
more properly under our review. 
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The red heifer, whose ashes were employed in com- 
posing the wafer of separation, described Numb, xix., 
next deserves our attention; not only because it has 
pfttimes been brought forward in support of opinions 
which I belieye to be contrary to scrij^re and reason ; 
but also because an inspired apostle ‘(Heb. ix. 13) as- 
serts, that, in some measure, it answered the same pur- 
pose under the law, which the blood of our Saviour 
does under the goa|^. 

That men, when in thdr writings they employed 
personification, have been always accustomed to< ap- 
propriate to vice and virtue in general, as w^ as to 
particular vices and virtues, robes of certsin colours, 
which they imagihed had in their nature and qualities 
something congenial to the personages that were said 
to wear them, is proved by the history of every age. 
Thus a single epithet, horn habit and association, raised 
in the mind of the reader a long -train of ideas; and 

''iff 

served the same purpose as a laboured description. 
The white garments of innocence, the crimsqn robes of 
murder, and the sable ipantle of grief^ are acknow- 
ledged by almost every language, and are constantly 
employed by poets and orators, to give animation and 
spirit to their descriptions, and to convey the most im- 
portant truths, vrith equal -clearness and greater force, 
than any literal d^cription could do. 

The colour of the heifer, which was employed in 
this^ymbol, was, doubtless, chosen in Terence t0|^c 
practice alluded to. The nature of symb^ical writing 
.would have authorized this supposition, though we 
could have obtained no positive evidence of it. But 
the word God gives us sufficient reason to conclude. 
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that aa white was appropriated to innocence^ so red or 
crimson was appropriated* to sin. Ismah i. 18»*will 
illustrate and confirm this. Having, addressed the 
Jews in the following manner, “Wash ye, make you 
clean'; put away the evil of youT' doings from before 
mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do wdl;” he 
adds, “ Come now and let us reason together, .saith 
the Lord ; though your sins be as scarlet, tliey shall 
be as white as snow ; thoi^h thej^i^ red like crimson, 
th^ shall be as wool.” — Here, then, the garb of sin is 
clearly ascertained to be red or crimson. 

Now, as the heifer was appointed to be the symbol 
of sin, was highly proper that the colour of the sign 
should correspond to the colour which custom had 
assigned to the thing signified. It thus served as an 
index to point out to the inquirer the proper -interpre- 
tation, and to confirm it whai explained. This cir- 
cumstance, then, without any other, mjght have con- 
ducted us to the real import of the symbol ; but here 
we have direct evidence from the inspired writer him- 
self. Our translators, bciqg not only entirely ignorant 
of the real mesining of these, symbols, but attached 'to 
an hypothesis directly contrary, imagined, from this 
unhappy prejudice, that the language of scripture; 
which, with a graphic exactness, describes the doc- 
trines of scripture, was sometimes ^lmost unintelligible; 
and' thinking that a literal translation would either con- 
no meting at all, or a very obscure one, igave a 
paraphral^ of the oiaginal, which, as near as possible, 
might correspond with tlieir own hypothesis. Hence 
it is that, in Numb. xix. 9, our translators render tlie 
words «in nupn, it is a purtficaUm for sin, which only 
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signify, it is sin ; the words, a purification far, being 
addSl. This, then, identifies the. s 3 niibol and the 
reality, and proves that the heifer was die emblem of 
sin as clearly as the declaration of pur Saviour, This 
bread is my fy>dy, and this wine is my bldod,” proves 
that the bread and wine were emblems of his body 
and blood. 

It is curious that Dr. Magee seems, in some mea- 
sure, to have seen ^is, and yet remained completely 
ignorant the true meaning of the symbol. His 
words (Vol. I. p. 336) are as follow : Rejecting 
the case of the burnt heifer, in which, though intended 
solely for the purification of cxtomal uncleanness, the 
ashes arc expressly called the ashes of the humJt heifer 
if purification for sin, it must be noted, that the argu- 
ment here is chiefly derived from the words of the 
translation, without attending sufliciently to the origi- 
nal: the words in the Hebrew signifying literally, the 
ashes of the 'hurat sinrcffering. Pm-ificafion for sin, 
then, is not the language of the original ; and from this 
consequently nothing can inferred.” Sucli arc the 
words of tlie ingenious Professor, who knew as well as 
any man, when it advanced his design, how to canvas 
translations. It is, however, an instructive feet, tliat in 
this quotation he fells into the very error he condemns, 
or, rather, ad<^)ts as much of it as he has occasion for. 
He must have seen, tihat in the ori^nal thert: is nothing 
to correspond to the word offering, and ylt^^ when he 
rejected, and rejected justly, the purification for of oUr 
translators, he ought not to have imposed upon us his 
own offering. All that the original contains is, the 
* ^hes of the hurnt sin, or, the ashes tf the burning of 
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sin ; — words which lay a foundation for my interpreta- 
tion which cannot be shaken. 

The reader, however, is by no means to imagine that 
I condemn our translation as if it expressed an idea 
contrary to the meaning of the original. ^ It is a truth, 
and a truth which, in all my inquiries, 1 have endea- 
voured to keq> constantly in view, that the primary 
end of this, as well as of every other symbol that had 
any referoice to sin, was to promoitie the purification of 
the sinner, that he might be covered witli holiness. 
But, then, this is rather a consequence which results 
fit>m the idea which the Hebrew expresses, than the 
idea itsetf*. The common version, therefore, labours 
under the same objection as if the words of our Lord, 
“ This is my body,” were rendered by a Calvinist, 
This is the symbol of my body; or by a laithcran, 
This is consubstantiated into my body ; or by a Ro- 
uiauist. This is transubstandafed into my body.-^Now, 
though I am convinced that the first of these is the 
real meaning of our Saviour, yet I would op^msc the 
insertion of it into the text,of scripture nearly as much 
as I would any of the others; because it does not con- 
tain the simfdc words of Christ; because it adds to the 
original; and because it takes from the expression aH 
its peculiarity, which, when compared with similar ex- 
pressions, tends to explain and ponfirin the whole. 
When the inspired writer, then, says of the heifer, 
^ This is shi,” and calls its ashes, “ the ashes x>f the 
kihrnt sin^ he supplies us with an argument that the 
animal was the symbol of what it bore tlic name, 
equally strong as our Saviour does, that the broad and 
wine were symbols of his body and blood, when he 
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said of them, “ This is my body,” and “ This is my 
blood.” . • . 

Having thus proved that the red heifer was the 
symbol of sin, we shall easily see the import of the 
ceremonies attending it. Indeed, many ^ these bear 
such a stiiking resemblance to the ceremonies that 
accompanied the common, sin-offering, that their inter- 
pretation. may be left to the ingenuity of the reader. 
To mark the utmi^t detestation of sin — ^the necessity 
of removing it from their dwellings — ^thetduty of put- 
ting it to death, from a regard to the command of God, 
the Jews were commanded to cany the symbol of it 
without the camp, to slay, it before the face of the 
priest, and to sprinkle some of its blood directly before 
the tabernacle seven times. 

A few remarks more will explain the ceremonies 
that remmn. The whole heifer was to be burnt with 
fire, iiito which cedar-wood, scarlet, and hyssop, were 
to be cast. The ashes were then to be collected, and, 
being mixed in water, composed what our translators 
call a water of separation . , This water was appointed 
to sprinkle the unclean, in the manner described from 
the sevrateenth verse to the end of the chapter, for the 
sole purpose of “ purifying him, that he may be clean.” 

It is evident that the ashes of the heifer, mixed with 
running water, wax:; designed, in some cases, to accom- 
plish a similar purpose, as was the sin-ofiering. It is 
not necessary for my pnrpose, nor indeed <foi: any u^; 
•ful purpose, to draw the line of distinction betwew 
those sins or uncleatinessra which might be cleansed 
by the one, and those which required the other. Were 
I to affirm, that the water of separation was able to 
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purify a person from all ceremonial uncleanness, 1 
should certainly ascribe to it a power which it did not 
possess, as the puerpura and the leper required real siif- 
oficrings. Were I, on the other hand, to maintain, 
that it could ntrf: purify a person from any moral pol- 
lution, which appears to be Dr. Magee’ s opinion, from 
his saying that it was intended solely for the purifi- 
cation of external uncleanness,” I should deprive it of 
a power which perhaps it did pos^^^ as it appears to 
me that something of this kind milst have been abso- 
lutely necessary, in certain cases, to supply the place 
o£ a sin-ofiering, for a reason which 1 am now to 
mention. 

It is quite obvious, that had every violation of the 
moral law required, for its purifioadon, a real sin-offer- 
ing, the children of Israel, after their settlement in the 
land of Canaan, must either have remained for a long 
period under the pollution of sin, or must have resided 
constantly at Jerusalem.. Indeed, it is not affirming 
too much, that if the doctrine which many maintain 
be true, that all our thoughts, words, and actions, arc 
sinful, or are attended with sin, the possessicHis which 
were allotted to the descendants of Abraham would not 
have been sufficient to feed the one hundredth part of* 
the lambs which would have been required for sin- 
offerings. And though 1 am omvipced that this doc- 
trine is contrary both to experience and truth^is, in 
stefft, absolute nonsense— yet it is clear, that as no sin- 
oTOring could be immolated in any place but where 
the sanietoary was erected, some expedient must have 
been provided for cleansing moral pollutions, in certain 
circumstances, without a sin-offering. For this impor- 
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tant purpose, the we^r of separation seems to have- 
been appointed with the greatest wisdom : for as the 
ailies of the heifer, when pr^ared in the place where 
the tabernacle was erected, could be transported with 
the greatest ease to the most remote parts the king- 
dom — could be deposited there with persons appointed 
for that purpose — and could be used by any dean per- 
son without the assistance of a priest, a remedy would 
thus be found for ^.undean persons who wo’e unable 
to appear at the tamemacle, either from the distance, 
from age and disease, or £x>m any other unavoidable 
cause. 

I must now remark, that the^iame which our trans- 
lators have given to this water, into which the ashes 
were cast, does not, even when considered abstraetly, 
convey ‘the meaning of the miginaL The term nj, 
from which ma, the appellation given to the water in 
question, is derived, signifies, even according to Park- 
hurst,^ whose orthodoxy is certainly unquestionable, in 
Ka/ and Hiphal, to remove, to reject, , to cast out or 
away, as evi/ or unclean, ^his undoubtedly is the real 
meaning of the word, and. it is a singular proof of my 
doctrine. Sin is the only thing which, in every point 
of view, desses to be removed, rejected, and cast out, 
as evil and unclean. To do this, is the indispensable 
duty of eveiy sinner;^ and to incite the sinn^ to this 
indispensable duly, was the great end and design of tliis, 
as well as of eveiy other symbol that had a refere^e 
to sin. Parkhurst, from a just regm-d to the originfu, 
calk this composition, ihe watws of remioval, i(;j|^ich, if 
it be remmitoered that it was a removal wito abhorrence 
of the thing removed as evil or unclean, is infinitely 
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better than the waters (f separation ; for the origmal 
word never signifies (p separate^ though pass^es might 
be found, like, the one before us, where, without de- 
priving them of all meaning, it might be so rendered. 

But a false hypothesis, which theologists have adopt- 
ed, has perverted the term in question still farther from 
the meanii^ of the original. All the symbols of the 
Mosaic economy which have any reference to sin, arc 
admirably formed to denote the S^snost abhorrence of 
it, from its own intrinsic deformily and filthiness, and 
the absolute necessity of deliverance from its power 
and pollution, independent of its consequences, or the 
punishment which awaits the sinner. This, my inter- 
pretation has constantly endeavoured to keep in view ; 
and the putting of sin to death, the dismission of sin, 
and the waters of removal, or, as I would ratha* lender 
it, the waters of abomination, are expressions, 1 appre- 
hend, which denote a hatred and aversion to that'wliicli 
is removed, and dismissed, and put to death, without 
particularly adverting to the <freadful nature of its pu- 
nishment. Hence deliverapee from that punishment 
is rather a consequence which results from the import 
of these symbols, than the import itself. It is a curious 
fact, that the common hypothesis is formed in such « 
mafiner as to ^vc to these symbols a r&ry different im- 
port — art import which oonstaittiy« looks towards the 
punishment of sin, -and our delivorance. from that pu- 
ni^ment; whilst sin itself, and»our deUvermice from' 
sid, ia at most a subordinate and sectmdaiy considera- 
tion. tpn short, my interpretatioiiiB calculated to inspire 
the sinner with hatred against sin ; the . common inter- 
pretation, with "hatred against sufiering : — the former. 
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to animate the sinner to strive against its powei^ and to 
obtain deliverance from its slavery ; the latter, to induce 
him to hope for the pardon of all sins, and a deliverance 
from punishment. 

These remarks are sanctioneJtby the common inter- 
pretation of the name before us. Even allowing that 
the water of separation had been the proper name, it 
would certainly have been not unnatural to have made 
it denote a separatiiipi irom sin, especially as the water 
was said to make the person sprinkled with it clean. 
But this would not have established the common hy- 
pothesis, and therefore the name must have no re^>cct 
to a separation from sin, but to the separation of tlie 
unclean person ik>m the clean— tiius drawing the atten- 
tion of men from the great and important duty which 
the sign adumbrated, to a circumstance which could 
have little influence upon the hesfrt or conduct. The 
influence of a false hypothesis is exemplified in Park- 
hurst, who, after giving, in his Lexicon, the accurate 
meaning of the original word, thus proceeds, perverting 
the name which be had pi;(^)erly adop^. His words 
are: ‘‘The waters of removal, i. e. tiie waters that were 
applied to those who were in a state of removal for 
'legal uncleanness, in order to cleanse them.” This, as 
I have already said of other interpretations belonging 
to the same system, bas as much resemblanoe'to truth 
as to make common readers imagine that it is true, and 
as much falsehood as to give full scope to a fertile iia|k 
^ gination, or a corrupted heart, to draw from it conclu- 
^ sions, not only differenMfl'mn the meaning of theNmginal, 
but even in contradiction to it. 

To conclude: The sprinkling of the unclean with 
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Ihc waters of abomination, had this great moral khport, 
that it deeply impressed upon the mind of the sinner 
the odious and destructive nature of sin, the indispen- 
sable duty of devoting it to death ; of removing it with 
abhorrence from his dwelling^; of consuming it with 
tire ; and of bearing about with him, in his intercourse 
with the world, the marks and tokens of its destruedbn. 
The cedar-wood, the hyssop, and the scarlet, from their 
real or supposed detersive and symbolic qualities, had 
all an import of a similar kind. In short, the removing 
uf sin, the dismission of sin, and the putting to death 
of sin, arc all, as must appear evident, the natural and 
proper causes of the effect to be produced, namely, of 
tiic cleansing and die puriAcation of the sinner ; and 
thus the doctrine which I maintain, not merely implies, 
but bears in its very bosom, if I may use the phrase, 
what Dr. Magee acknowledges his own hypothesis, 
Dr. Taylor’s hypothesis, and eveiy other hypothesis 
with which he was acquainted, evidently wants, namely, 

a discoverable connexion between the means and the 
end.” This, however, will he fully attoided to in its 
proper place— when I come to consider the doctrine of 
Atonement. 

The time and circumstances in which the passover 
was instituted, and the many allusions which arc made 
to it by the writers of the New Testament, give to this 
festival an importance and dignity which will justify a 
partbmlar consideration of its nature and impwt. 

The term nos, which is the name ^ven to this fes- 
tival, signifies, when employed as a verb, to pass, or 
leap over. This is clearly expressed by God himself 
at its institution ; and to controvert its truth, or to en- 
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deavoMr to prove it, any farther than by quoting the 
words of scripture, has always appeared to me a need- 
less labour. Notwithstanding this, names deservedly 
respected in the annals of sacred literature, have given 
different meanings to the word; and toprote(^,tosparef 
to pardon, and to propitiate, have all had thrar advo- 
cates, according to the particular system which each 
interpreter wished to eriaUish. As all these interpre- 
tations appear eqilally unfounded, I shall oppose to 
them rile words of God, and leave the reader to draw 
the conclusion. 

After having given to Moses directions respecting 
this festival, the Almighty (Exod. xii. 11, &c.) thus 
proceeds : It is the Lord’s, noe, passover. Fw, miar, 
I will pass tluough the land of Egypt this ni^t, and 
will smite all the irat-b<wn in the land of Egypt. And 
the blood shaU be to you for a token upon the houses 
where you are ; and when 1 see the Mood, oaVr *nnoei, 
IwiU pass over your Again, when Moses (vo*. 23) 
communicates this information to the elders of Israel, 
he says, ** For tire Lord-will pass through to smite the 
E^^tians, and when he seeth the blood, the Lord, 
nofi, wOl pass over the door.” And, lastly, (ver. 27,) 

It is the sacrifice of the Lonf si, nov, paswver, who, 
nofi, pamed over rire houses of the children of Israel 
m Egypt) whmi he smote the I^yptians and ddivered 
oiv heii|«s.” 

Not nresely the meaning of the name^ but alsipv the 
natwre of the symbol, has been the subject' of litigation. 
Dr. Priesrity, in order to evade the argument which has 
been brought feom it in favour the doctrine of Atone- 
ment, posirivdiy asserts that it was not a sacrifice. Dr. 
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Magee, 6n the other hand, in order to auppOH^ the 
argument in favour of Atonement, as positively asiserts 
that h was. Both wHters, I apprehend, have attached 
to this circumstance far greater importance than it de- 
serves, as the decision of it either way, if rightly consi- 
dered, can have no mfiucnce cither for or i^inft the 
doctrine Atonement. I .^m certain that 1 ccftild 
deny, with Dr. Priestley, that the passover was a sacri- 
fice, and yet maintain, with Dr. Mhgee, the doctrine 
of Atonement : and again, I coald maintain, with Dr. 
Mageb, that the passover was a sacrifice, and yet deny, 
with Dr. Priestley, the doctrine of Atonement. Both 
authors appear to have mistaken the true import of 
this festival, and, from that circumstance, an undue 
importance has been assigned to the point in question ; 
which, from all tlie consequences which can legitimately 
result from it, appears not worthy of the labour which 
they have expended upon it. 

Indeed, the conduct of both disputants afibrds an 
instructive lesson to those who mi^ enter the same 
dangerous field. Dr. Priestley, surely, could not be 
ignorant that £xod. xii. 27, is not the only place in 
scripture in which the paschal lamb is called nai, a 
sacrifice, and yet he maintains that it is, without con- 
sidmng that one pliun passage is perfectly sufficient to 
establish any point, when all tfiot' is •opposed tp it is 
meredy assertion. On the other Hand, Dr. Magee could 
not he ignorant that the passover might be r^eatedly 
called nat, and yet not possess one single qudity wliich 
is peculiarly charactanstic of a sacrifice, or entide it to 
that appellation. The truth is, nat sigiufies, not only 
to sacrifice, in the proper sense of that wmd, but dso 
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to MUi in almost any way, especially for purposes of 
pomp and festivity. In 1 Sam. xxviii. 24, it denotes 
the action of the witch of Endor when she killed a 
fatted calf to entertain Saul and his attendants : in 1 
Kings X. 21,, it denotes the action of Elisha when he 
slew a yoke of oxen to give a feast to hU friends, when 
about to leave his father’ e house to accompany Elijah : 
in 2 Kings xxiii. 20, it denotes the action of Josiah 
when he slew the idolatrous priests of Samaria : and in 
Ezek. xxxix. 17, it is employed, both as a noun and 
verb, to express the slaughter of the enemies of God 
upon the mountains of Israel. It is impossible that, in 
these passives, the word can be employed to signify 
any thing pertaining to real sacrifices; and the same 
remarks arc applicable to the Greek ^oa>. In proof of 
this, I add, that, in Luke xv. 23, 27, 30, this verb is 
thrice employed to express the killing of the fatted calf 
with’ which the father of the prodigal feasted his friends 
when his son returned. Hence, as the verb necessarily 
signifies only to kiUy and the noun, a killing , or slaugh- 
ter, were it a point wortji the contesting, it would be 
easy to maintain, that, in Exod. xii. 27, instead of “ it 
is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover,” the words, with 
equal propriety, might be rendered, " it is the killing 
of the Lord’s passover and in DeuJ:. xvi. 2, “ thou 
shalt kill the pst^seier:” and hence, to omit all pas- 
of a similar nature 1 Cor. v. 7, might be trans- 
5*tSfted, with the greatest propriety, ** Christ, our passover, 
hi slain for us.” Thus the whole argument, that the 
. passover was a samfice) derived from the use of this 
* word, fidls at once to the ground. 

*». I also obterve, that the passages which Dr. Magee 
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• * « 
adduces to prove that “ the blood of the paschal lamb 

was poured out, sprinkled, and offered at the altar bj 
the priests, in like manner as the blood of the victims 
usually slain in sacrifice and “ that the fat and en- 
trails were burnt upon the alter,” (Vol. pp. 300, &c.) 
.appear to me altogether irrelevant. The first which 
he mentions is £xod. xxiii. 48 : Thou shalt not^oficr 
the blood of my sacrifice with leavened 'bread, neither 
shall the fat of my sacrifice remain unto the morning.” 
This surely can prove nothing. It may refer to any 
sacrifice or festival, as well as the passov^. No alter 
is mentioned upon which the fat is said to be burnt, 
which is the principal thing in the question before us ; 
and as it is universally known that leavened bread was 
forbidden upon all the Jewish festivals, and that the 
Israelites were not allowed to eat any fat, in the sense 
which that word has here, it must have been burnt 
with fire upon every similar occasion before the ‘morn- 
ing of the next day. 

The next passage is £xod. xxxiv. 25 : “ Thou shalt 
not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven; neither 
shall the sacrifice”--or the killing—** of the feast of 
passover be left 'unto the mbming.” The first clause 
of this verse is general, and hence cannot Intimately 
be referred to the passover. The second clause does 
refer to the passover, but ded^ .nothing respecting 
the circumstance in question. We find from it, dther 
that the killing of the paschal lamb ought not tri"be 
delayed to the morning — for the evening of the four^ 
teenth day was the time appmnted for that puipose — 
or that no part of the flesh or fat of it should remain 
unconsumed until the morning. But what is either of 
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these u^uiH!tions to the assertion* dT Dr. Magee, tbtt 
the blood, which God positivdy declares was to be 
sprinkled upem their lintels and door-posts, was sprin- 
kled upon an altar, and that the fat and entrails were 
burnt upon an altar ? 

Again, 2 Chron. xxx. 15, 1 6, « gives us this informa- 
tion » Then they kiUed tbe passover on the fourteenth 
day of the sedond month : and the priests and Levites 
were ashamed, and sanctified themselves, and brought 
in the bumt-offerings into the house of the Lord ; and 
th^ stood Jn their place after their matiner, according 
to the law of Moses, the man of God: the priests 
sprinkled the blood, which they received the hands 
of the Levites.” Before this can, in the smallest man- 
ner, support the t^inion of Dr. Magee, he must prove 
that the blood said to be sprinkled, really belonged to 
the paschal lamb. Is it not much more probable that 
it belonged to the bumt-offerings mentioned immedi- 
ately bdbre it, and which appear to have been offered 
to prepare or sanctify tha levites for the performance of 
the work asrigned tbmn ? , He must also prove, that 
the blood, even allowing that it did belong to the pas- 
chal lamb, was 8prinkled*^>on the altar ; for if it was 
only sprinkled upon the hotel and door-posts of the 
temple as a substitute ft>r their own hmlaas, or in any 
other way, the who|e ft his argument ts rendered nuga- 
tory. 

■^“^iudeed, I suspect tfaft ^ paschal lambs were not 
slain in the temple, but in the houses which the people 
irrhahited in Jerusalem. Dr. Magee is of a different 
opinion, Jtucause the words of scripture may be so in- 
tcrpreted» That they may, I ^ant; but that they 
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’may not, must also be granted ; and, when this is the 
case, the question must be decided by other cireum* 
stances. My reasons for thinking as 1 do, are, because 
the pasBover was positively enjoined -by God to be slain 
in their own houses, or in the bouses of those with 
whom they assodated, and we can never imagine that 
they would violate an express pme^t without, any 
neoessity^and because the text itself seems to inti- 
mate as much. From the end of the fifteenth verse, it 
is evident that the Immtroffeiings only are said to be 
brought into the bouse of the Lord, as they must have 
been; and hence this may imply, at leaK, that the 
passoverS were not; and if this be well founded, as, 
considering all things, I think it is, the sprinkling of 
the blood must refer to that tiie bumt-oiferings. At 
any rate, if it should refer to tiie passovers, it could 
(»ily be sprinkled upon the hntds and door-posts of 
the houses in which they were. . * 

The last passage brought forward by Dr. Magee is 
2 Chron. xxxv. ll : And they killed the passover, 
and the priests sprinkled ^e blood from their hands, 
and the Levites flayed them.” It ought to be remem- 
ber^ that this is not the saoio passover which is men- 
tioned in the last passage which we considered. Tins 
took place WilfB' tlm reign of Josiah ; the other under 
that of Hexekiah ; and henos tmeonsider them as one, 
or to apply to the one, circumstances mentioned as per- 
taining to the other, is contrary to oivesry principimfe' 
sound mtcrpvstation. Keeping thia ia view, I would 
ask. How docs Dv. Magee know that these passovers 
were killed in the temple ? That they were killed in 
Jerusalem, I acknowledge; but that they were killed 
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in the temple, wc have no proof. I would ask further* 
Does Dr. Magee think it probable that the temple and 
its eourts were able to contain thirty thousand kids and 
lambs, and three thousand bullocks, which the king 
gave to the people ; and two thousand and six hundred 
small cattle, and three hundred oxen, which the pnnees 
gave, to them ; as well as „the priests and Levites, and 
other persons, necessary to kill and flay them in the 
short space allotted for that purpose; and also the 
thirty thousand persons, with their wives, children, and 
servants, to whom they were given, and who must 
have l^een ’j^resent to eat them ? In short, this question 
is sufficient to render the Doctor’s opinion perfectly 
ridiculous. But should we even grant the possibility 
of wedging within the sacred enclosures of the temple 
all these sheep, and oxen, and small cattle, and priests, 
and Levites, and men, and women, and children, and 
servants,~I would ask, for what purpose is all this to 
be done ? For the sole purpose of breaking the com- 
mandment of God, who enjoined the passover to be 
killed in private houses,— of creating such confusion in 
the temple as is scarcely dcscribable, — and of ^ving, at 
best, a seeming support to an absurd hypothesis. * 
Without adverting to several other things in which 
this author app^rs unsupported by proq|^< I may men- 
tion, that the reason which, from Dr. Sykes, he gives 
why the imposition of hands was not, made upon the 
••|9teA7v(cr, and which was done in every real sacrifice, 
appears not perfectly conclusive. This,” says he, 
is sufficiently accounted for by Sykes, inasmuch as the 
paschal lamb was the sacrifice of a company; and 
where a company are concerned, no one can act for 
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the whole, unless there bfe a proper representative ; as 
the elders of a congregatibh are for the congregation ; 
or persons deputed are for those who depute them ; or 
governors may be for their people.” Now, I imagine 
that the imposition of hands, if it had been proper-— 
which I think it was not, for a very different reason-— 
might have been performed here with the greatest ‘case 
upon these principles. Was not every family a com- 
pany regularly constituted ? And was not the father 
or head of that family its proper representative ? What, 
then, could have hindered him horn layingj^his hands 
upon the head of his passover, had it been proper in 
every other respect ? 

I must add, that my doctrine does not require, that 
the passover should not be considered as a sacrifice. 
The point appears to me to be a matter of no impor- 
tance whatever. If it was a sacrifice, all that I main- 
tain is, that it was very different in its nature and 
import from any which we have considered. — ^It is 
enough for every purpose which I have in view, that 
Dr. Magee acknowledges with Dr. Priestley, " that 
the paschal lamb is veiy far from having been ever 
called a sin-ofimng, or said to be killed on Account of 
sin.” — I cannof; but wonder at the coolness and indif-* 
fcrence with Dr. Magee makes this concession ; 

when compared vriUi the ardour'^and solicitude which 
he discovers, when he maintains, that the passov er wAs 
a sacrifice. The concession ** that the passover is never 
called a sin-offering, of said to be killed on account of 
sin,” would have given “ fearful odds” against him to 
his anti^nist, had he lived till it was made, and 
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kno\ni to improve it. Yet Dr. Mi^ee makes it^ with 
other concessions, equally fatal to his hypothesis, in 
the following intrepid manner (Vol. I. p. 298); Dr. 
Priestley adds, for the completion of his proof, that * the 
paschal lambds veiy far fmm having been ever called a 
sm-offering, or said to be killed on account of sin.’ But 
neither is the bumt-^ering * ever called a sin-oflering,* 
nor is the animal slain in any of the various kinds of 
peace-oBering, whether in the votive, the ^e-will, or 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving, ever * said to be killed on 
account of In other wenrds, one ipecies of sacri- 

fice is not the same with, nor to be called by the 
name of another. — I agree with Dr. Priestley in this 
position; and shall not dispute with him any conclu- 
sion he may draw from so productive a premise.”— I 
shall aflerward endeavour to draw from this premise 
some conclusions which will perhaps prove that it is 
not so unproductive as he seems to imagine. 

I have made no mention — though Dr. Magee has— 
** of the declaration ofithe Jewish doctors, the descrip- 
tions of the paschal sacrifice in the Misna of the 
Talmud, and the testimony of the Karaites,” whatever 
traditions they may reject or support, because it is 
'only to scripture and reason that I ap^al. When I 
have recourse fo human testimony— that alluded 
to is not of the most unexceptionable kmd — to support 
the doctrines which I maintmn, then, and then only, 
shall I think it necessaiy to advert to it when it is 
against me. It is on the broad; the common, the lo- 
Agitimate field of scripture and reason, that I wish to 
f join the friends of truth, and to encounter her enemies ; 
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if doctrines can be defended there, it is nothing to 
me, though Jews and fientiles conspire against them. 
Let us now return to the passover. 

The great end and design, which the passover was 
instituted to accomplish, was^ to keep up the remem- 
brance <5F the ddliverance of the Israelites from Egyp- 
tian bondage. If, then, tire lamb was symbolic^, it 
roust have been symbolical of something which really 
existed at that time, and which was instmimental in 
effectuating that deUverance.*«-’Keeping this in view, 
we cannot, I apprehend, hesitate a moment in con- 
cluding, that the lamb, which every family slew for 
itself, was emblematic of the first-born of the Egyp- 
tians, whom the Almighty slew on that very, night 
when the chains of slavery were burst asunder, and 
the Israelites marched from their oppressors with a 
high hand. 

By attending to these observations, the import, of 
the whole ceremony will be obvious and instructive. 
The lamb, being the symbol of the first-bom of Egypt, 
was to be employed in such a manner as .to exhibit 
the destruction which was brought upon every family. 
The death of the symbol, therefoi^ .adumbrated the 
death of the tiding* signified ; and must have power-* 
fully awakenedidie attention of the Jews to the means 
which Gkxl emidoyed to • accomplish their escape. 
Though absolute certainty oinnot be expected upon 
such a circumstance from the narration of. Moses, yet 
I think it is nicwe than probable, that the period which 
elapsed from the tenth day of the month, when the 
lamb was taken into custody, to the frmrteenth, when 
it was slain, corresponded exactly to the period which 
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elapsed between the denunciation of God against the 
Egyptians and the execution of that denunciation.— 
As the enemies of the Jews were devoted to death by 
God, and not by themselves ; as the execution of the 
sentence was effected by pod, and not by themselves ; 
it would - have been improper for the Father or repre- 
sentative of the family today his hands upon the head 
of his passover, as that ceremony, according to the 
interpretation formerly given, invariably denoted the 
resolution of the person, who made the imposition, 
that he would hitftsclf employ that which the symbol 
adumbrated in the manner which the circumstances 
of the case pointed out. As it was not the Israelites 
who devoted the Egyptians to destruction ; as the 
lamb adumbrated no duty which they were called to 
perform ; a ceremony which indicated these could not 
have been enjoined them with' any propriety. This, 
therefore^ fully accounts for the absence of this emble- 
matic action. — ^The sprinkling of the blood upon the 
lintel and side-posts of their doors, whilst they were 
confined within, denoted, that before the doors of their 
prisons could be thrown open ; before they could be 
restored to freedom ; the blood of their enemies was to 
’be shed; ?nd the gate, through V»hi<^ they were to 
escape from slavery, was to bear the ‘Hifent signs and 
tokens of it. — ^The charge, not to break a btme of the 
victim was highly instructive ; as it marked, in the 
most expressive' manner, the way in which . their de- 
liverance was effected — ^that it was*" eflected not by 
human, but by divine power ; that not by the sword, 
^and the spear, and the batde-ax, which 'mangle, and 
I crush, and break to pieces the bones (rf the enemy. 
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were their bands to be broken^ but by the hand of 
God; whose power is not the less felt because it is 
unseen ; who inflicts the,, most dreadful vengeance 
upon oppression, withcnit the instrumentality of hu- 
man means; and accomplishes the most astonishing 
deliverances in any way that his wisdom sees most 
proper. — It was to be roasted with fire, to denote, that 
the death of the first-born was not the effect of the 
common dispensations of Providence, but of ^e fierce 
anger of the Almigh^, which was kindled against 
them, and poured out like fire upon the habitations of 
oppression and cruelty.-— It was to be eaten by the 
Israelites, to denote, that the destruction of their ene- 
mies was conducive to their existence as a people, and 
a source of their happiness and joy. — It was to be 
eaten by them that night, to bring the sign, as it were, 
in contact with the reality, and to denote the celerity 
and decision with which tlie Almighty accomplished 
their deliverance. — It was to be eaten with unleavened 
bread, to iiiform them, that the whole transaction 
afforded a most instructive lesson concerning the moral 
government of God — ^that he was not an unconcerned 
spectator of the affairs of the world^tltat sooner or 
later the arip oppression would be broken, ths 
throne. pf tyi^|tiny overturned, and the fetters of slavery 
burst asunder; that the hope of tl^ good should never 
be extinguished; that the prayer of the destitute would 
be heard; and the wrongs of the innocent w^H8”fi6“ 
avenged. — ^It was to be eaten with bitter herbs, to re- 
mind them of the bitter slavery fiom which they were 
delivered ;, that they ought to join trembling with their 
mirtli ; and, as the cause of their joy and happiness 
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was the cause of sorrow and mounang to others, that 
^ey ought to feci for tlie calamities even of their ene- 
mies ; and to regret, that their obstinacy and wicked- 
ness should, as it were, force the Almighty to send 
upon them the fire of his indignation. — It was “ to be 
eaten with haste, with th’dr loins girded, their shoes 
on their fad:, and their ^ves in their hands,” to sig- 
nify in the most expressive manner, that they ought 
to watch the first signal of deliverance — to improve the 
fovonrable dispensations of Providence to the important 
purposes for which they were given— «to snatch the 
glorious oppcH'tunity of bursting from the fetters of in- 
glorious slavery, of advancing in the march of freedom, 
and of rising to the dignity of men. — ^And they were 
not to go out of the doors of their houses until the 
morning ; to prove that the destruction of their ene- 
mies was effected not by man, but by God ; and to 
inform' them, that they shovdd wait for the proper 
time^ when the dawn of liberty should rise upon tlieni ; 
that they sh^ld not attempt to anticipate times which 
they could not hasten ; nor^^ force circumstances over 
which they had no power ; for inconsiderate rashness, 
which oSets^ violence to' every calculation of sound 
policy; ut- equally hortile to the success of great and 
iqilsBi^ cnEterpriseS) as the want of ^^:^ecisi 9 n and 
promptibicie,.,when\.Frovidenoe calls for themi^Thus 
every circmmtaiute respecting' the passovo* is easily 
"SRmBhy explained. 

i It must not be concealed, that an iiitorpretetion very 
difforent fixHn this is ccmmtmly adopted.— For what 
purpose, then,” says Br. Magee;. (Voli I. p. 305;,) “ can 
we cmiodve such a ceremony to have been instituted. 
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but as a sensible token of the fulfilment of the Divine 
promise of protection and deliverance ^ And are we 
not, from the langus^ of scripture, fully authorized 
to pronounce, that it was through this, intended as a 
typical sign of protection from the Divine justice, by 
the blood of Christ, whiefi, in reference to this, is 
called, in Heb. xii. 24, * th^ blood of s^uinkling* Tl 

1 am not now to question the position, that the pas- 
chal lamb, as well as the victims of the dii&rent sacri- 
fices, typified by th«r death the death of our Saviour, 
as this will be fully considered afterward ; nor, that 
the blood of Chnst, in Heb. xii. 24, is called the blood 
of sprinkling in reference to the blood of the passover, 
though it is much more probable from the context, 
that it is in reference to the blood of the bumt-oflfer- 
ings mentioned Exo<I. xxiv. 8, as this is a matter of no 
great importance. — All, therefore, that 1 intend to do 
at present, is only to shew, that Dr. inter- 

pretation depends upon a supposition, concerning the 
state and circumstances of the Jews, which is not 
consistent with fact; and^hence, that the interpreta- 
tion, which depends upon it, must be unfounded. 

It is evident, I apprehend, that at the time when 
the passover was instituted^ no particular blame could 
be attached In Ae Jews. That they were sinners in 
common, with others, both before smd after period, 
is admitted ; but that is nothing to the point which- 1 
wish to establish. The pmnt which 1 wi^ to ^(Minibir 
is, that they we(<e then guilty of no new and flagrant 
act of wickedness, to draw down, upon them, at that 
particular time, the vengeance of heiaven.**~That they 
were und^ the hand of ** q^uel taskmasters, who- made 
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their lives bitter with cruel bondage,” was their mis- 
fortune, and not their crime. — The wickedness in 
question, therefore, and consequently, its punishment, 
belonged' exclusively to their oppressors, who employed 
the powers which were given them to protect and 
cherish the peaceful inhabitants of the -Oountry, in 
ordeivto {dander and to ^slave them. This remark, 
though of the utmost importance in the present in- 
quiry, seems never to have been attended to by Dr. 
Magee, aod those commentators whom he follows. 
They constantly speaik,'a8 if the IsriEillites had been 
guilty of the same crime as the Cgypftians were, — as if 
the being oppressed by superior power, had rendered 
the enslaved as guilty as the 'oppressors who enslaved 
them ; and hence, as if it was an act of mercy in God, 
not to overwhelm the Jews in the same common 
punishment which overwhelmed the Egyptians. — Lay- 
ing aside eveiy thing, but what legitimately belongs to 
the event in questimi, it is self-evident, that the Eg}^)- 
tians only were the proper objects of punishment; 
whilifc the Hdwpews Vwe the projier objects of com- 
passion : and to have involved the Hebrews in the 
punklnnent of the former, would have been as con- 
trary to the justice of God^s moral gp^mment, as to 
have made the Egjrptians partakers compassion 

of the latter.— It was an* act of justice in 6a9 to de- 
stroy the first-born of Egypt ;"^and it was an act of 
“jualaeiffin God to spare the first-bom of Israel. 

But does not the historian alwaysiPia^j ^at God 
passed over, the houses of the Israelites, when he slew ' 
the E^gypdans ?— Certainly he does: ‘'and I would ask,' 
^as it possible that he coqld speak otherwise ?— Did 
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not the truth of the case lead him to speak in this 
manner? — Could the historian, in consistency .wWi 
truth, have said, that God slew the first4x>m of Israel, 
when he slew the first-bom of Egypt? — Or, what is 
more; could he have said, that the Lord should, or 
even could, in justice, have^ involved t^ first-born of 
Israel in the same punishment with the first-bom of 
Egypt?-— I say punishment; for of suffering I do not 
speak; and I mention this, not only because I have 
met with teachers of Christianity who were entirely 
ignorant of the essential difference which there is be- 
tween the ideas which these words express ; but -also, 
because I wish to inform the reader, that though tlie 
children of the Egyptians suffered, they were not, pro- 
perly speaking, punished ; the punishment was wholly 
confined to their parents. — ^The truth is, the historian 
merely relates the fact as it really happened ; tells us 
that God passed by the houses of the Israelites, when 
he slew the first-bom of the houses of the Egyptians ; 
and leaves the reader to judge^'.'firom the knowny cir- 
cumstances of the case, the reason of his not punishing 
the one, and of his punishing the other.— -Is it not self- 
evident then, that, the reaso%why he spared the one,* 
and slew the was because the one was innocent, 

and the other guilty of the crime in question ? And if 
this be admitted, the odhimoQ hypothesis is in a' great 
measure overturned. ' 

I must add,' that there is a great inconsistaicy be- 
tween the judgtnent which theolopsts form of this 
plague, and that of those which preceded it. There* 
certainly was no more reason for involving the Israel- 
ites ill the same punishment with the Egyptians at 
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this period, than for involving them in the -punish- 
ments formerly ’brought upon them, -by turning their 
watOTs into blood ; by brining upon them hail and 
locusts ; or by afflicting them with dai^ess and dis- 
ease. Yet they nevo* speah, as if the Israelites had, 
upon these occasions, be^n saved from divine justice. 
—And why? — Because divine ^justice demanded pu- 
nishment from the oppressor only; and net from the 
oppressed. Why, then, should they employ language 
in the latter case, wbidi would bC <H»proper in the 
former, when all the ctreumstandM arc exactly tlic 
same-? No reason can be given, but this, that it is 
necessary for their h 3 ^othesis ; and if this be admitted, 
-the admission 4s sufficient to overturn the hypothesis. 
To interpret the passover, therefore, in such a manner 
as implies, tliat the Israelites might have been involved 
in the same punishment with the Egyptians, from the 
justice of God ; and that it was his mercy tliat saved 
them from a puniriunent which they merited,* is not 
only to make siq^pMdltions without any support foom 
scripture, but -what the circumstances of the case will 
by no mcaens admit. 

(> But is it not evident that if the Israelites had not 
sprindideid ^he -blood in the maanait-^esoribed, they 
would have- been overwheliaed in the sanqie calamity 
->with <the Egyptians ? And -if this is adfisitted, will it 
prove, that they were really liable to the same 
puiHshment?-^To tins, I would that from the 

•vtdysle narration it is ^evident, that detttii .was -only ex- 

* pressly threatened to those who ‘•ehould eat leavened 
bread during the seven d^aof the aueeeeding festival. 
ITbis is not mentiemed to prove that death would not 



liaye been inflicted, on ^ose IsraeUt^ who ^hpuld |!c- 
iiue to kill the paseov^^ and to ^rinkle their door- 
post wkh blood) whk^ fr-em chap. xii. 13, 1 api, iu- 
clined to thii^ wx>pld have beeo the case; but it is 
mentioned to prove, that.- i{* death bad been inflicted, 
it would hate been mflicte^ aopc^nt of Circum- 
stances dsflerent from tbpso wh.ich the objection sup- 
poaes» All that my ailment demamds, is only, that 
at the period yrhen the palaver was instated,, the 
cirG«iinstaBce!»4l|l^'^hich the i^yptians and the Israel- 
ites were respe^vely placed, lenderedi it just and 
proper for God to pumsh the former, and to spare 
the latter. — ^But had the IsraCites refrised. to obey the 
command of God, respecting the- observance oft-dm 
passover, that disobe^ence wonld have entirely altered 
their circumstances, and would -have vindicated the 
Almighty in punishing them in pimishing- them, not 
because they deserved punishment beflne, in common 
with the Egyptians, but because they refused to obey 
an exjwess commandment of .<4^Dd enjoined only, to 
themselves. 

These remarks are suflicimrt to- shew, tbtd the intcr- 
pretatinn of I^l^ee, and.;nvm^< other interpretation# 
“that depmids ^bc. same assumption, musf be false. 

To F^prepenit pascal lamb as spf^ng in ^mbol 
the death winch the. children, of IsraeLoji^ht t^'.have 
suf^^ : wbm it is self-reyid^t the chil«4<K of 
Israel ought hapre suffered, death at all; or, as 

sads^n^ in s^ihboh divine ju8th% whofc divine^jms- 
tiee demanded no sa^^actson, % t(fe(in^lsy the lan- 
guage of this author,' (¥<d. I.' pu.S^S^) an odd sped^ 
of logic.’’— He can, therefore, nes'er hopp to mend 
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his argument,” till he prove that the Israelites and the 
Egyptians were equally guilty of the crime, for which 
the latter only were punished ; and, consequently, that 
if some substitution had not been made at that time in 

r 

symbol, to adumbrate what -would afterward be made 
in reality, nothing could^have protected the Israelites 
from divine justice. .An hypothesis, that thus con- 
founds the essential differences of things ; that violates 
cveiy moral attribute of the Supreme Eyeing; and over- 
whelms in the same common and jipdiscriminating 
punishment, the righteous and the wicked, most be as 
dreadful in the moral world, as war, or pestilence, is in 
the natural ; each must be contemplated, in its own 
desolated province, as the awful harbinger of that king 
of terrors, in whose dark dominions the oppressor and 
the oppressed — the righteous and the wicked, lie in 
sad assemblage. 

Why, then, was the passover enjoined ? — It was en- 
joined to impress the minds of the Israelites more 
deeply with the goodh^s of God towards them ; not, 
however, in sparing them when the Egyptians were 
destroyed, but in emplo)ring the destruction of the 
Egyptians, as the means^f effectuating their deliver- 
ance from tyrannic power. This is a • point of which 
the reader ought i?ever to lose sight; and it is equally 
necessary for him, to remember, that it was in breaking 
the tetters of their slavery, in redeeming them, not from 
the hand of divine justice, but from hand of Pha- 
^oah, that God at this time displayed his goodness and 
mercy to the Israelites.— For a similar purpose, was 
the passover perpetuated among their descendants — ^to 
|keep up the remembrance of the great deliverance 
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which God had wrought out for their ancestors, the 
happy consequences of which they continued to enjoy. 
Such a sensible representation of the means ‘ by which 
their salvation from iyranny was accomplished, was. 
calculated in no common manner, to strike the imagi- 
nation, to impress the memory, to warm the heart, and 
to convince the understanding. Nothing, therefore, 
could have a greater moral inftnence, in teaching the 
Jews their constant depoidence upon God ; the grati- 
tude which tl^ owed to him for his goodness in 
breaking the sis of d^potism ; and the love and obe- 
dience which were his due. Some other remarks upon 
this subject will occur in the last Section of this Essay, 
“ On the Nature and Import of the Sacrifice of Christ.” 



( .> 


SECTION VI. 

Cy the Nature qf those Sacr^ceSy which Persons 
offered when the^ enteted into conenant with God, 
and defeated tkemsehK^^ to his service, 

TiitfvtiH ^ eocifi|flete agreement, which lias been 
exhibited between ^le sjambok of tiae Mosaic eGOBomy 
and their 'realities, -appears to >nie an‘«iidordrted pnoof 
of my interpretatimi ^ y«t as that inteijpr^tion is very 
different from atiy hitherto ^proposed ; as k overturns 
too, from the very IbaiKhkion, 'some ’doctnnes which 
have long been esteemed prwKnpid articles of Chris- 
tianity; and gives stability to others, which, however 
consistent with the moral attributes of God, and the 
unbiassed dictates of reason, have been condemned by 
creeds and councils, as inconsistent with revelation, 
and especially with the nature and import of sacrifice, 
I cannot refrain from considering, with some minute- 
ness, the use which wasc made of certain sacrifices, 
upon some particular occasions, as it will tend, in no 
common degree, to confirm my interpretation, as well 
iis to explain the word of God. 

That to which I more particularly aHhde, is, that in 
scripture, we find that individuals, and even the whole 
hguse of Israel, entered into covenants with God, in 
yembh they solemnly devoted themselves to his service, 
{md accompanied these dedications ol^themselves, and 
ratified these covenants by the immolation of appro- 
priate sacrifices. Now, if the common interpretation 
olrsacriflce^ be true, it must have been a matter of no 
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* importsuixie, what particular kind of sacrifice should 
have been employed upon these occasions — no reason, 
but arbitraiy appointment, could bave been assigned 
fi>r choosing one more thap another; and if many 
things, perfectly distmCt and diff^'ent, are all equally 
fit for any purpose, it is s^lfevident^ tWt no one of 
them has any particular fi^as^ for that purpose — or 
what is. the same, that all are eqqally unfit. 

But if my interpretation is true, it must have been a 
question of primary importance, what kind of sacrifice 
should tlien hi^ been offered ; for as the sign should 
undoubtedly have some resemblance to the thing sig- 
nified ; and as the sin-oiferiDg represented sin, and the 
peace-offering, the peace that results from serving God, 
both these sacrifices would have been improper ; and 
if cither of them had be<in enjoined upon these occa- 
sions, it would have considerable weight against my 
doctrine. — The only sacrifice then, that remains, is 
the burnt-offering ; and as I assign to it a* particular 
import — that it was the symbol of the dedication 
which the offerer made of himself to God, it follows, 
that, as according to my interpretation, it was naturally 
adapted and fitted for these particular occasions, it in- 
variably would he^ employed. If^ then, this be foun^ 
to be the pm^pribed,; my doctrine will receive 

great egehx we hev^ ^ le^ti- 

matc criteriiofl, by Wildeb tp jqdge the niflritp the 
two oppo^ imefptctations^ 

As it wou^ %ad me into, n very tedioiyis discussion to 
appeal to, ov4H^f trsmsaQtkm pf thin bind mentiopedf in 
sci'iptu^, I shaQ dijqcpt the reader’s attentipn to some pf 
the principal ipsf^nePt^ oBly>^ convuiced that all tbe 
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others will confirm the general principle. The first * 
covenant mentioned in scripture is that Noah, im- 
mediately after the flood. Surveying the destruction 
which men had brought upon theipselves by their 
wickedness, and contemplating the miraculous manner 
in which he had been saved from the general calamity, 
it is natural to conclude that his heart would swell with 
gratitude to his deliverer, that he would be inspired 
with a love to righteousness, which evidently must have 
then appeared to be the sole object of divine regard, 
and that he would hasten to devote himself to God by 
a solemn covenant. Now, were the Scriptures entirely 
silent, we should be justified, according to my interpre- 
tation, in concluding that bumt-offrrings only could 
have been immolated, to adumbrate the real dedication 
which he made of himself, and to ratify the covenant 
which he entered into with God. We are, however, 
not left to conjecture upon a point of such importance. 
As the circumstances which are narrated from Gen. 
viii. 20 to Gen ix. 18, must all have taken place at one 
and the same time, we may consider them as all be- 
lon^ng to this transaction. There, then, we are told, 
tiiat to ratify the covenant which Gud made with Noah, 
and to adumbrate the dedication which he must have 
made of himself to God, ** Noah builded «n altarunto the 
Lord, and took of eyeiy clean beast, and of eveiy clean 
fowl, and o&red bumt-ofiTerings on tlie altar. And the 
Lesrd smelled a sweet savour." Here then the propfu* 
sign accompanied the thing signified, widi equal apt- 
itude as the burning of incoise accompanied prayer 
when Zechariah went into the temple, Luke i. 9 ; and 
is granted that the latter event proves that incense 
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‘was the symbol of prayer, the former must also prove 
that tlie burnt-offering was the symbol of the dedication 
of the offerer to God. ' 

In Gen. xxii. we have a minute account of all the 
circumstances that attended the command which God 
gave to Abraham to offer up Isaac. To this transaction 
I would particularly solicit ,thc reader’s attention, not 
only because it will confirm the point at issue, but 
because the remarks to be made upon it will rescue it 
from some false interpretatioins. It will not be neces- 
sary to prove that Abraham at this time was called upon 
to give a severe proof of his willingness to devote both 
himself and his son to his Creator. Hence, in consis- 
tency with my doctrine, had any sacrifice been enjoined 
upon this occasion, it must have been a bumt-offering. 
This, therefore, is not only what the analogy of the case 
requires, but what the word of God confirms. Hence 
the conversation between Isaac and his father jinfblds to 
us the nature of the sacrifice which was deemed proper 
for the occasion. “ Behold,” says Isaac, “ tile fire and 
the wood, but where is the^lamb for a bumt-offering?” 
“ And Abraham said, my son, God will provide himself 
a lamb for a bumboifering.” Nor is it possible to read 
the thirteenth v^nae without admiring the perfeet 
agreement between my doctrine and the fact. When 
Abraham was- ready to slay his son,,a voice from heaven 
arrested his anPBj and Abraham lifted up his eyes, and 
looked, and behold, behind, a ram caughb in iTlhickct 
by the horns ; and Abraham went and took the ram, 
and offered him up fw a bumt-offering in the stead of 
his son.” 

Here then two things are evident -first, tliat the 
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burnt-offering always attended the dedication jof a per- 
son to God, as the shadow attends the substance,|RS the 
sign attends the thing signified ; secondly, that the 
phrase ** instead of his son,” which has been so often 
referred to, as compatible with the orthodox opinion 
only, is not only connst^nt with my opinimi, but a 
strong confirmati<m cS it. , Had the ram been a sin- 
offering, this language, according to my interpretation, 
would have been altogether inadmissible; but when 
applicd'to a burnt-offering, nothing could be more pro- 
per ; for as the victim in the sin-offering represented 
the sin, it could have been said with the greatest pro- 
priety to have been offered up instead of it, but by no 
means instead of tiie sinner whom it did not represent. 
Hence this phrase is never once found in scripture, a 
circumstance altx)gether inexplicable upon the hypo- 
thesis that makes the bumt-offermg also refer to sin. 
But as Isgac was to have been offered up as a bumt- 
oflfcring, as is evident from the second verse, that sacri- 
fice could have no reference either to his own sin, or 
the sin of his father, as the common hypothesis requires, 
and hence, it could not have been an emblem of what 
divine justice demanded either fixun the one or the 
o^her. Indeed, the common hypotiiesis labours under 
the same defect here, which we found it laboured under 
respecting the passover,— it takes fixr grailted that * 
Abraham and Isaac were the objects of divine ven- 
geance^'at this period, and that the arm of justice was 
ready to inflict the blow. But so far is this from being 
true, tlAt they were both the objects of divine affectixm 
at this very period, and the arm of justice, instead of 
being ready to punidh, was, in ready to protect. 
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The sacrifice, ^^lerctbrc, which was offered up instead of 
Isaac, was so itir from having any reference to the sin, 
either of the father (mt of the ton, that it must have had 
a referedoe only to the p«^onal obedience of the father, 
and perhaps of the son { and was, as the whole narra- 
tive efe^y implies, designed te a symbol *of Abraham’s 
willingness to devote himself^and all that was. most^dear 
to him to the Supreme Beii]^. As the sin-offering was 
skin instmd of the sin whi<di it represented, so the 
bumt-o£fering is here said, with the greatest aptitude, to 
be offoed up ittMead of Isaac, which it represented. 

I cannot refitdn from brining forward here the well- 
known story df Jephtha, as the dedication of his daugh- 
ter to God will confirm the point at issue, and the 
illustration of it which I ^ to give frmn Parkhurst, 
will rescue this part of the word pf God from the false 
interpretations <rf men. The whole event is recordetl 
Judges xi. ; and the thirty-first verse is thus^ properly 
rendered by tlic writer just now mentioned ; “ And it 
shall be, that whosoever exxncth out from the door of 
my house, to meet me on my returning in peace from 
the diiklren of Ammon shall surely be Jehovah's, and 
1 will ofier to him,.(«Iehovah, namely,) a burnt offering. 
Here,” c(|Btmttes dua, iudunv parts in Jeph- 

Ihu’s vow~firrt, that w^at person soever met him 
should be" Jd30iukh’%i. dedicated for ever to his 
service, as Hmni^ ^devotfid Samuel befepe ,4ie was 
conceived in the wmhb, I Sam. i. 11 ; and, seosmdly, 
that he hiosself would ofibr a bumt-olfering to Jehovah. 
ITucfean beaabs, andmuch more human sacrifices, were 
an abomtnatioii to ddiovab, therefore Jephtha tould 
not intend to ww ei^iflr of these, and if lie had, surely 
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the priests would not have offered them. Such a voW 
would have been to the last degree wickM and absurd, 
and next to impossible to have been performed.” To 
these judicious remarks which the author confirms by 
some similar expressions of the Hebrew Scriptures, I 
beg leave to add, thatwe^'have here the symbol and the 
reality placed before us in such a clear and distinct 
manner as renders it next to impossible to misinterpret 
them. Jephtha, according to his vow, was about to 
dedicate his daughter to the service of God in attend- 
ance upon thesanctuaiy '; and he promised tooffejr up at 
the same time that particular sacrifice which God had 
appointed as the symbol of such a dedication.— What 
confirmation my interpretation receives from this event 
it is unnecessary to mention. 

I shall direct the reader’s attention only to one in- 
stance more, but an instance of singular importance. 
Few events have ever been exhibited upon the theatre 
of ■ the world which, from their own nature, lirom the 
persons concerned, and from their important conse- 
quences, can at all be compared with the covenant 
which God made with the Israelites at Mount Sinai. 
Hence, in dfrect opposition to the traditions of men, it 
is balled by an inspired apostle the first covenant, be- 
cause it was not only the first in dignify, but the first 
that God- ever made i4dth a whot6,^bo|>le, and by which 
he established a new rel^On. ' We should "certainly 
ef|^ect}*then, that when 'a ''^hote 'people were about to 
dedicate themselves to God by a solemn covenant, and 
to ratify that covenant by sacrifice, the sacrifice ap- 
point'ed^for that purpose would be^ enablematic of their 
duty, and of the manner in Which' it should be per- 
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formed. Now, then, let us inquire if the feet ccare- 
sponds with the theory. In Exod. xxiv. 7, we are 
told, that “ Moses took the book of the covenant, and 
read in the audience of the people, and they said. All 
that the Lord hath said, we will do, and*be obedient.” 
Here, then, there was an explicit dedication of them- 
selves to God, and a covenant to that effect was to be 
confirmed by saciifice. Acconling to my doctrine, a 
burnt-ofiering only could be symbolical of that dedica- 
tion, and consequently the blood of a' burnt-offering 
only could ratify the deed. The historian now must 
supply the proof. “ And Moses wrote all the words 
of the Lord, and rose up early in the morning, and 
builded an altar under the hill, and twelve pillars ac- 
cording to the twelve tribes of Israel: and he sent 
young men of the children of Israel, which offered 
burnt-offerings, and sacrificed peace-offerings of, oxen 
unto the Lord. And Moses took, the blood, and sprin- 
kled it on the people, and said, Behold the blood of 
the covenant which the Lord hath made with you con- 
cerning all these words.” This passage is valuable, not 
only from the relation which it bears to the point in 
question, but fi'om the information contained in it re- 
specting the peace-<^ering. It is evident that sacrifices 
of this kind folloV^: the bura4^>fferings upon, this 
occasion — and with gre^fest propriety. The people 
had now dedicated themselves to God, and rejoiced in 
the covenant which they had made. As the symbol 
of their peace and of their gratitude, peace-offerings of 
thankfulness concluded the service of this memorable 
day. From this tran^tion, therefore, and many more 
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which might be adduced, the conclusion which 1 wished 
to establish is put beyond all doubt;— the solemn dedi- 
cation of the victim, in bumt-ofSHingB, was the expres- 
sive symbol of the solemn dedicatimi of the offerer to 
God; and the covenant •which ofttimes accompanied 
that dedication, or rather, which composed the dedica- 
tion itself, was ratified by burnt-o&rings. 

Here it will be necessary to obviate sm objection 
which may be thought hostile to this conclusion. It 
may be said, then, that the nature of the sacrifices 
which attended some dedicatimis is not specified in 
scripture, and th^efore these may be supposed to have 
been sin-ofierings. In explanation of this, an appeal 
may be made to Gen. xv. 18, where a covenant is said 
to have been 'made with Abraham that same day on 
which he offered tlm sacrifices mentioned in tlie ninth 
versc„ which undoubtedly confirmed that covenant, and 
yot in the whole narrative they are never called bumt- 
offmugs. 

Now, I af^rehend, we have every reason to omicludc 
that these vfeare burnt-offerings, because it is evident 
from the csrigioal, that the devouring Jlamey which our 
traaslators have rendered a muddng furnace, and a 
fuming kmp, and wlucb, in the seventeenth verse, is 
said to have passed Jbsatween the tpvn divisions of these 
^sacrificQi^ was fice sent firtmi God totsonsume the sam- 
fices, nn the tohen of ditilQO^ragard and acceptance. 
But sacred haUowed fire, such as this must have 
bobn, was never employed, as I formtvly {moved, in 
sin-offerings, which, firom their natoae and im{x>rt, were 
always aOoounted polluted, Hemoe these sacrifi^. 
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though not tiamcd, must have been burnt-ofierings, 
which, from their nature and import, were alwa 3 r 6 
accounted pure and holy. 

But further, we ought to conclude that these were 
burnt-offerings, because in •every parallel passage in 
scripture — and there are many such— where the nature 
of the sacrifices, offered in similar cafcumstanccs, is' 
plainly specified, we are constantly told that they ^ere 
burnt-offerings. Wlien, therefore, eveiy other circum- 
stance is the same— whm the sacrifice itself, with re- 
spect \o the matter of it, as well as the ritual prescribed, 
as far as it is mentioned, is the same, must not -every 
mind capable of weighing evidence perceive, that the 
nature of the case requires that that of^ng, though 
not denominated in the text, should be accounted a 
burnt-offering ? For my own part, I declare, that had 
the circumstances of the case been reversed — >had all 
the sacrifices offered upon these occasions, when speci- 
fied, been denominated sin-offerings, I never should 
have hesitated a moment in assigning the few whidi 
happened not to-be defined* to the same class. 

But another objection may be -started: — ^kmay be 
said, that, at some of these dedicati^iis, ain-i^rings, as 
well as %umt-ofiering8, were presented; and henoe 
both might have bs(|Sa empicyei^ wMi equal propriety, 
as emblems of the 'same dfaing. *In conflrasation of 
this, too, an appeal nsi^tii^ba made to the -dedication, 
or -rather co nae cr at fesi, of d^aron and his sons, as re- 
corded an Exod. xxut. 14, in which a bullock is said 
to have been saeriffoed fiMr a ain-offering, as weti as two 
rams, afterw^ mad&omei, which are said to '4iave 
been burnt-offerings. 
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Now, it appeu^ to me, that this objection, when 
fully investigated, will afford an ^indubitable proof of 
the vcty doctrine which it is brought to overturn. To 
mstlEe this appear, I would remark, that it is evident 
from the whole narrative^ that the sin-oflering did not 
belong to the dedication, far less to the consecration, of 
Aaron and his sons, as the objection supposes, but was 
only pr^aratory to them. That the reader may have 
a clear conception of the whole transaction, he ought 
to remember, that it naturally divides itsdlf into three 
parts, to each of which an appropriate symbol was 
appointed. Aaron and his sons, it is evident, were to 
appear in two different capacities — as private members 
of the church of God, and as ministers of religion. 
Now, as the forma*, a sin-offering and a bumt-otiering 
were absolutely necessary for them ; and, as the latter, 
a ranx of consecration was requisite, which, from its 
character, appears to have beai partly a bumt-oflfering 
and partiy a peace-offerii^. In every passage of scrip- 
ture, therefore, where these different sacrifices arc men- 
tioned, the order which toy interpretation requires is 
invariably observed. The sin-offering precedes the 
dedicftion of the offerer, who is then supposed to be a 
sinner ; fhe bumt-offering accompanies the dedication 
of the offerer to God, as a men freed from sin and alive 
to righteolbto^s ; dnd the 'i$crifice'<ff consecration fol- 
lows this, as the 83rmbol «f tile person, who is not only 
dead to sin and alive to ri^Aecmsness, but who is to be 
set apart, even from the assembly o£ the rig|hteons, to 
hold 8 more intimate relation to God, aiui to be admit- 
ted to a more familiar commintioiJ'With him. Nor is 
lllpiifficult to perceive the reason of this. In order that 
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Aaron and his sons might, as men, testify their abhor- 
rence of sin, and their steady resolution to put it to 
death, by sincere repentance, the sin-offering, as the 
appointed symbol of this primary duty, was absolutely 
necessary. But it was not enough for <;hem, even as 
men, that they should ** cease to do evil it was 
equally necessary that they ^ould “ learn to do well.” 
That they might dedicate themselves, therefore, to God 
in the practice of righteousness, a burnt-offering, as the 
appointed symbol of this important duty, was likewise 
absolutely necessary. But Aaron and his sons wer* 
now to assume a new character and office ; they were 
to be consecrated priests to God, and hence a sacrifice 
of consecration became necessary, as the appointed 
symbol of the duty which, as ministers of religion, 
they were now called to perform. 

The reader ought to observe, that these three jsym- 
bols, and their corresponding realities, are hot only 
necessary and just, but necessaiy and just in the order 
in which they are presented in the ritual. The sin- 
offering and its reality are nsfturally preparatory to the 
burnt-offering and its reality; and the burnt-offering 
and its reality are naturally preparatory to the conse- 
cration-oflcring and its reality. It is evident, then, tha^ 
the sin-offering has nothing to do with the dedication 
which a man makes of himself to God. The burnt- 
offering is the only symbol that can accomp^y it, 
because it is the only symbol that is formed and adapt- 
ed to resemble it ; and when that dedication is made 
with the formality of a covenant, as it sometimes is, 
the blood of a burnt-offering can only ratify it. In 
short, the sin-offering that preceded this dedication has 
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no more right to be accounted the symbol of it, upon 
that account, than the consecration-offering has because 
it succeeded it. Each had its own distinct reality to 
adumbrate, and each was admirably adapted for its 
own particulate end. 

Nor is it to be objected, that, in the case before us, 
the dedication of Aaron and his sons ought rather to 
be accounted the reality of the consccration-sacrifice, 
than of the burnt-sacrifice. Indeed, were this even 
granted, it would not have the least influence in favour 
of the sin-offering, which is the principal point in ques- 
tion ; — but as it would overturn the general principle 
with which I set out, and in some measure derange 
the simplicity and beauty of the system of sacrifices, I 
beg leave to call it in question. I would observe, then, 
that the dedication which a man is supposed to make 
of himself in this objection, is not, in reality, the dedi- 
cation with which I set out, and to which all my rea- 
sonings have had a reference. The dedication with 
which I set out, and of which I said the bumt-offering 
was the symbol, was common to eveiy good man among 
the Jews, and had no respect to the office of priest- 
hood, nor indeed to any office whatever. It respected 
inan as a moral and accountable being only — as a pri- 
vate member of the church of Gkxl. But the dedicatitm 
—if it is proper to give it that name, rather than con- 
secration, which I am confident it is not — which the 
objection has in view, is in many things perfectly dis- 
tinct and different from this — ^relates only to the minis- 
ters of religion in their official capacity, and is evidently 
subsequent to the former. Hence, as die circumstances 
mentioned in the chapter before us refer to both these 
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dedications, I have brought them here before the reader, ' 
that the truth might appear more evident from the 
contrast, and that the subject of sacrifice might receive 
full illustration. 

It is a striking circumstance, then, that the burnt- 
offering is here appropriated solely to the first of these 
dedications — to the dedication of Aaron and his* sons, 
in their private capacity, beftjre the office of priesthood 
was conferred upon them, and as preparatory to that 
office. This not only proves my general principle, but 
displays the wisdom of the whole ritual ; as it must be 
evidgnt that a man who had not, previously to his 
assuming the office of priesthood, dedicated his life to 
God in the practice of moral righteousness, could not, 
with any propriety, have assumed that office, or re- 
ceived consecration. But evciy person must sec, that 
this dedication, though preparatory to consecration, 
must have been very diflerent from it. Hence there 
was not only one ram offered up as a burnt-offering, 
symbolical of the former, but also a second ram, ex- 
pressly denominated the ram of consecration, symbol- 
ical of the latter. 

The rites accompanying the ram of consecration, as 
enumerated in the twentieth and subsequent verses, arc 
admirably adapted to adumbrate the manner in which 
tlie priests were to discharge the duties of their office. 
“ Thou shalt kill the ram,” says the Almighty, “ and 
take his blood, and put it upon the tip of the right ear 
of Aaron, and upon the tip of the right ear of his sons, 
and upon the thumb of tlieir right hand, and upon the. 
great toe of tlieir right foot, and sprinkle the blood 
upon the altar, ro6nd about.” As the car is the organ 
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of hearing, it became the symbol of attention and obe- 
dience ; and the touching of it with the blood of this 
sacrifice, denoted that they were not to have an “ un- 
circumcised ear that is, that they were to listen with 
the deepest attention to the word of God ; that with 
the deepest reverence they were to impress his laws 
upon' their hearts; and that their souls wejg to medi- 
tate continually upon the truths of religion.** The blood 
was put upon the thumb of their right hand to (^enote, 
that as the hand is the instrument of action, they were 
to reduce to action the laws of God which their ears 
had heard ; that the great business of their life Wjs^ 
do his will ; and that their conduct was to exenijffiify 
and promote the important doctrines which they 
taught. It was also to be put upon the great toe of 
their right foot, to signify that they were^to walk in 
the paths of God’s commandments ; that every step of 
their life was to be in the discharge of the duties of 
their office; and that they would pursue the way to 
immortality. 

The sprinkling of the blood, too, upon the clothes 
of the priests, and upon the altar, as meittioi||^^% the 
twenty-first verse, was significative of the same thing — 
that they were devoted to God, and were to be em- 
ployed in his service. It will not surely be necessary 
to advert particularly to the anointing with oil, to the 
wafers, to the unleavened bread and the flour, which 
were employed at this time, as the remarks which I 
formerly made are sufficient to explain them all, — at 
least as far as they are connected with sacrifice. I 
may add, that the rites attending the cleansing of the 
leper, as far as they coincided with the above, must be 
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interpreted in the same manner.— -He had been pre- 
cluded from employing himself in any civil or religious 
duty during his confinement. When he was released 
from his confinement^ the blood upon his ear, his 
thumb, and his great toe, denoted that'all his organs 
and all his powers were now purified, and might be 
employed in the performance; of his duty. 

Thus have I shewn, that the objection formerly 
made, when properly considered, tends greatly to con- 
firm my interpretation— That the burnt-oflering was 
symbolical of the dedication which the offerer then 
made of himself to God in the practice of righteous- 
ness. It inevitably follows, therefore, that it had no 
reference to sin whatever; that, on the contrary, it was 
holy; and hence, that the conclusions dra»vn from it, 
according to the common hypothesis, are altogether 
without foundation — are contrary to the nature of the 
ceremony, as well as to scripture and common sense. 
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SECTION VII. 

Of the common Hypothesis, that the Sacrifices of the 
Mosaic Economy were Types of the Death of Christ. 

% i. . 

That the great end which the sacrifices of the 
Mosaic economy were designed to accomplish, was to 
adumbrate the sacrifice of our Saviour, is a doctrine 
which the orthodox constantly maintain, and which 
the heterodox, in general, reluctantly admit. This is 
repeatedly asserted by Dr. Magee in the most explicit 
manner. Thus, Vol. I. p. 46 : “ With such as have 
been desirous to reduce Christianity to a mere moral 
system, it has been a favourite object to represent this 
sacrifice” — that of Christ — “ as entirely figurative, 
founded only in allusion and similitude to the sacrifices 
of the law; whereas, that this is spoken of by the sacred 
writers as a real and proper sacrifice, to which those 
under the law bore respect but as types and shadows, 
is evident from various passages of holy writ.” 

Should it be asked. What advantage could the Jews 
obtain from sacrifices appointed with this design ? — it 
would be answered, that they kept the death of Christ 
continually before their eyes ; informed them that the 
Messiah was to be sacrificed in the same manner ; and 
that, c,3 his death was to deliver them from the hand 
of divine justice, and as they could receive that deli- 
verance only by faith in his death, they exhibited to 
their view the way in which they were to obtain the 
pardon of sin, and a right to glory and immortality. 
In short, sacrifices, according to this system, not only 
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’impressed upon their minds the necessity of Christ’s 
satisfying divine justice by his death, but expressed 
their expectation and hope that he would die for that 
express purpose. 

The writer just now mentioned not only asserts this, 
but asserts it in such a way as proves that he thought 
it impossible that sacrifices pouid be explained without 
a reference to Christ’s death. As, I imagine, 1 have 
done this with the greatest case, and that the impossi- 
bility belongs to his oft’n hypothesis, I shall quote his 
reasonings at some length, and at the same time request 
the reader who wishes for full information to consult 
the work itself. In Vol. 1. pp. 56, 57, he says, “ Now , 
in what conceivable light can we view this institution” — 
the institution of sacrifices — “ but in relation to that 
great sacrifice, which was to make atonement for sins, 
to that blood of sjjrinkling which was to ‘ speak better 
tilings than that of Abel,’ or that of tlic law r • TKc law 
itself is said to have had a respect solely unto him. To 
what else can the principal institution of the law refer ? 
— an institution too, which, .unless so referred, appears 
utterly unmeaning. The offering up an animal cannot 
be imagined to have had any intrinsic efficacy, in pro- 
curing pardon for the transgression of the offerer. Tlj^ 
blood of bulls and of goats could have possessed no 
virtue, whereby to cleanse him fromjiis offences. Still 
less intelligible is the application of the blood of the 
victim, to the purifying of the parts of the talJernacle, 
and the apparatus of the ceremonial worship. All this 
can clearly have had no other than an instituted mean- 
ing ; and can be understood only as in reference to some 
blood-shedding, which, in an eminent degree, possessed 
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the power of purifying from pollution. In short, admi 
the sacrifice of Christ to be held in view in the institu- 
tions of the law, and every part is plain and intelligible ; 
rgect that notion, and every theory devised by the 
ingenuity of man, to explain the nature of the ceremonial 
worship, becomes trifling and inconsistent.” 

“ ^rranting then the caap of the Mosaic sacrifice and 
that of Abel’s to be the same, neither of them in itself 
efficacious, both instituted by God, and both instituted 
in reference to that true and efficient sacrifice which 
was one day to be offered ; the rite, as practised before 
the time of Christ, may justly be considered as a sacra- 
mental MEMORIAL, shewing forth the Lord^s death 
until he came ; and when accompanied with a due faith 
in the promises made to the earfy believers, may rea- 
sonably be judged to have been equally acceptable with 
that sacramental memorial, which has been enjoined by 
our iJord- himself to his followers,ybr the shewing forth 
his death until his coming Such are the Words 

of Dr. Magee. 

Now, if this account of the import of sacrifices be 
true, I have no hesitation in admitting that the inter- 
pretation which 1 have given must be false ; that the 
wonderful agreement which we have found between 
these symbols and their realities must be the work of 
chance, and not of design ; and that the moral influence 
which we think these ceremonies must have had on 
the minds of a rude and ignorant people must go for 
nothing. This subject, then, demands a full investi- 
gation. 

But though Dr. Magee’s hypothesis is almost uni- 
versally believed ; though, as appears from this quota- 
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tion, it is constantly brought forward by its abettors 
with the most triumphant confidence, yet, I confess, it 
appears to me to be a mere assumption, entirely desti- 
tute of all proof. To illustrate this, I observe, that 
there are only two ways in which it can be proved — 
first, by an express revelation from God ; or, secondly, 
by the fact corresponding t<j the h)^othesis. Hcjice it 
follows, that if we find either that God has declared 
in scripture that he appointed sacrifices for the express 
purpose of infcrming the Jews that Christ was to die a 
sacrifice for them ; or that their sacrifices really gave 
them this information, and led the faith of good men to 
anticipate his death as a sacrifice, the doctrine of Dr. 
Magee must be acknowledged to be true ; but if both 
these modes of proof entirely fail, his doctrine must be 
abandoned. 

When God imposed upon the Iraclitcs a complicated, 
a laborious, and an expensive ritual, it is jiatural to 
conclude that he would give them some information 
respecting its nature and design. I suspect that his 
rational and accountable crgaturcs had some reason to 
expect this information even from his rectitude and 
justice; — that they had every reason to expect it from 
his wisdom and goodness is perfectly certain, i^pt 
numerous and explicit as the instructions of God to the 
Jews are respecting sacrifices, not ^e most distant hint, 
is ever given by Moses or by the prophets, in the 
whole compass of the Old Testament, that th^death of 
the victim w'as designed to represent to the Jews the 
death of Christ. Nay, as far as I recollect, the abet- 
tors of the common hypothesis never pretend that any 
declaration to this cifect was ever made by God, or by 
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any prophet in his name ; — an undoubted proof that the 
common doctrine has not only no real evidence, but 
that it has not even the appearance of it. 

I go further and add, that the positive proof of my 
doctrine which the Old Testament aflbrds is positive 
proof against a doctrine that is directly opposite to it. 
Whep our Saviour said, at ^he institution of his supper, 
“ This bread is my body,” and “ This wine is my 
blood,” did he not truly and expressly declare, that the 
bread was the symbol of the one, and* the wine the 
symbol of the other ? Now is it possible to admit this 
without admitting at the same time, that when the 
Almighty says of the victim of the sin-offering, This is 
sin, and of the victim of the peace-offering. This is 
peace, he truly and expressly declares that the one was 
the symbol of sin, and the other the symbol of peace ? 
Indeed this argument is perfectly conclusive, and must 
not only establish my doctrine, but infallibly overturn 
a contrary hypothesis. Should it be said, that this is 
only conclusive against the common interpretation of 
the sin and peace-ofl'ering, ,and hence the design of the 
burnt-offering may have been to adumbrate the death of 
Christ, I would reply, that the Scriptures are as silent 
rq|pecting this import of the burnt-offering as of any 
other. Nor is this all ; we have the express dccla- 
^rations of scripture to oppose to this mere supposition, 
which must for ever set it aside. I have already proved 
what Dr. Magee himself acknowledges, that when 
Moses instituted this sacrifice, he plainly announces its 
symbolical import, declares that it was designed to 
adumbrate the ofhsrer himself, and that God would 
accept of it instead of him. To make the Scriptures 
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say, then, that it was designed to adumbrate one per- 
son, and that it would be accepted for him, when it was 
really designed to adumbrate another person, and could 
therefore only be accepted for that other, is to attribute 
to the word of God the greatest contradiction. 

Nor is it a consideration of small importance, that all 
the facts stated and confiripcil by many appropriate 
examples in the last Section arc in direct contradiction 
to the common hypothesis, and perfectly consistent with 
my doctrine. That incense was the symbol of prayer, 
I have already said is apparent from the account given 
of it in the first chapter of Luke. — And why ? Because 
the symbol and the reality arc there, as it were, brought 
in contact — arc there placed parallel to each other in 
such a manner as infallibly to prove that the one was 
the sign, and the other the thing signified But in the 
examples alluded to, the dedication of the victim in the 
burnt-oft'ering, and the dedication of the ofleref, or of 
the person for whom the victim was offered, as in the 
ease of Isaac and of Jephtha’s daughter, arc as clearly 
identified, so that the one must have been designed as 
the symbol of the other. The striking fact, too, that 
in the burnt-offering there was no confession of sin, nor 
any reference to sin at all ; nay, that the whole ritual 
concerning it precluded the possibility of any such 
confession, or reference, renders tha common import, as 
well as the conclusions which arc drawn from it, per- 
fectly inadmissible. Hence the bumt-oftering, as well 
as every other, had its complete fulfilment in the tem- 
per and conduct of the offerer, and w'as one of the works 
of the law, designed to adumbrate and to promote the 
righteousness of the law among the Israclities. 
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But again: the grand import of the Mosaic sacri- 
fices is, in scripture, marked in a manner that is in- 
direct, I acknowledge — but which, from that very 
circumstance, must have a greater influence upon our 
belief. When we find declarations made in scripture 
respecting sacrifices, not with a design to fix their 
impQ’*t, which is already supposed to be perfectly un- 
derstood ; but, for example, to correct abuses which 
had been made of them : and when these declarations 
necessarily suppose the truth of one interpretation, and 
arc altogether inexplicable according to another ; it is 
evident, that the indirect manner in which this evi- 
dence for the former is obtained, gives it double weight, 
as it proves that that interpretation was constantly pre- 
sent to the mind of the Jews, and blended itself with 
all their general discourses and reasonings. As this is 
an argument of great importance, it will be necessary 
fully to explain it, by a rrference to examples. 

I assume it, as a first principle, which no person, 
whatever be his hypothesis, can controvert, without 
rendering his hypothesis, «-or his understanding, sus- 
pected, that, if sacrifices were symbolical, they could 
have no intrinsic excellence, they TOuld not be en- 
joijjed for their own sake. Taking this for granted, it 
clearly follows, that, as symbols, they must have de- 
rived all their value fix)m the realities to which they 
referred ; or as means, from the end which they were 
designed to accomplish. From this we are infallibly 
4ed to another conclusion, that if ever it should hap- 
pen, that the Jews should so far lose sight of the real 
nature and character of these sacrifices, as to perform 
them without any regard to their real import — as to 
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rest satisfied with the sign and neglect the thing signi- 
fied ; to place their confidence in the means^ and de- 
spise the end — ^this performance would be altogether 
in vain. Keeping this in view', then, it is self-evident, 
that if ever God, by his prophets, shuu\4 reprove his 
people for such preposterous conduct — should inform 
them that the symbol without the reality, was like a 
shadow without a substance, perfectly useless ; nay, 
was even worse — was an abomination in his sight ; 
and at the same time, should repeatedly, and in the 
most express manner, specify what was wanting to 
give it a value and importance—what was wanting to 
make it acceptable in his sight, that thing which he 
specified, and which he declared was wanting must 
have been the very thing which it was designed to 
signify and adumbrate. 

As I imagine, that the steps of this reasoning arc as 
clear as the reasonings of mathematics, no proof will 
be necessarj'; but as the conclusion which results from 
it, is of primary importance, I shall endeavour to con- 
firm and illustrate it, by a particular application to the 
two interpretations now under review. 

Let us then suppose, that sacrifices were designed to 
adumbrate the death of Christ, and that, if they failc<;^ 
to do so, they were performed in vain ; should we not 
conclude with the greatest certainty, .that if God were 
to reprove the offerers for such conduct, he would use 
such language as the following : “ To what purpose is 
the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the 
Lord: I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, and 
the fat of fed beasts ; and I delight not in tlie blood of 
bullocks, or of lambs, or of hc-goats. Bring no more 
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vain oblations ; incense is an abomination unto me ; 
the new-moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, 
I cannot away with. Your sacrifices have altogether 
failed in the work assigned them ; they have not di- 
rected your attention to the great sacrifice which they 
were appointed to adumbrate; and the death of your 
ftituve Saviour has never entered into your thoughts. — 
But when you see your victims, look unto the great 
victim which is yet to come; when you contemplate 
the wound which the priest inflicts upon the symbol. 
Contemplate the wound which divine justice will in- 
flict upon the great reality; and when you behold the 
death of the lamb or bullock, behold, at a distance, 
the death of Christ. — Come, now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord; though your sins be as scar- 
let, they shall be white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool” ? 

Or, to' take an example of a different kind : suppose 
a man, in the sincerity of his heart, had addressed his 
Maker in the following manner : “ Wherewith shall 1 
come before the Lord ; vand bow myself before tlic 
high God ? Shall I come before him with burnt-offer- 
ings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be 
pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands 
of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my 
transgression, the. fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul ?” Should we not, upon the common hypothesis, 
have expected the following answer ? — “ He hatli 
shewed thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth the 
Loid require of thee, but to look unto Jesus, the only 
proper sacrifice ; to believe in his blood, whidi is the 
great reality which all other sacrifices typify; and 
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Trom which they all derive their value ; and to trust 
in his death as perfectly sufficient to procure for you 
the pardon of sin, the friendship of God, and a right 
to heaven?” — Such, I apprehend, would be the lan- 
guage of scripture, were the TOininon hypothesis true. 

Wc must now do the same justice to my interpre- 
tation. — Let us suppose, then, that sacrifices were ap- 
pointed to adumbrate the temper and conduct of the 
offerer; to prefigure and promote among the Jews the 
practice of moral righteousness ; and that if they failed 
of doing this, they were performed in vain ; should wfe 
not conclude, that when they did fsdl, God would re- 
prove them in such language as the following : “ To 
what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifiees unto 
me? saith the Lord: I am full of the burnt- offerings 
of rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; and I delight not 
in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-^goats. 
Bring no more vain oblations ; incense is stn abomi- 
nation unto me ; the new-moons and sabbaths, the 
calling of assemblies, I cannot away with. Your sa- 
crifi<»s have altogether faiied in the work assigned 
them; they have not directed your attention to the 
great sacrifice of personal righteousness; and the death 
of sin, and the practice of moral goodness, have nev»r 
entered into your thoughts. — ^But wash ye, make you 
clean ; put away the evil of your doings from b^iro 
mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do wdl; seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow. — Come, now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord; though your sins be as scar- 
let, they shall be white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool”? 
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, Or, to take an example of a different kind : suppose 
a man, in the sincerity of his heart, had addressed his 
Maker in the following manner: “ Wherewith shall I 
come before the Lord, and bow myself before the high 
God ? Shall Jl come before him with burnt-offerings, 
with calves of a year old ? Will the Lord be pleased 
with » thousands of rams, t or with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil ? Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?” 
Should we not, upon my interpretation, have expected 
the following answer? — “ He hath shewed thee, O 
man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” Such, 1 apprehend, would 
be the language of scripture, were my interpretation 
true. 

Having thus stated the case with the utmost fairness 
ond impartiality— truth, as she requires not, disdains 
any thing else— need I ask, which of the two inter- 
pretations is consistent with the passages of scripture 
which are here alluded tft? — must add, the mode 
which I have adopted of judging and of ascertaining 
the respective merit of each interpretation, is so just 
aqd evident, is so favourable to truth, and hostile to 
error, <m what side soever either may lie, that I am 
perauaded no man^ who has a sincere regard to truth, 
and a detestation of error, whatever may be his opinion, 
would slirink from the consequences. 

1 must likewise remark, that the conclusion to which 
we are thus necessarily conducted, is not supported by 
these two passages only. Whilst the whole tenor of 
the Old Testament bears not the least allusion to the 
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*coni«9N)ii<{Aaietrine, it continually suf^ses the tratb oS 
the H^Mne trhich 1 maintain.* Not to intiat^l^ 
nun^iiM^leda detecheil BOnteneesy fil»‘the fblknvlng — 
‘‘The sacriflt:^ <#Qbd'tt« a broken spirit;” ‘*<Mfer 
uiito 'Gbd the‘ sacrifiCetHtOf rig^tteousness ** The sacri- 
tiee of ‘the wicked is an aboriiinatiott'’unto the liord}” 
** Let my {mrfer be«aet forth before <tiiee like incei^, 
and the tiffing'ii^'of lny> hands as the everting sacri- 
fice;” all 'of whm^evij^dnti^ point to that moral righte- 
ousness which was adumbrated by these rites, and 
which gave to these rites all their value—there are 
numerous passi^^, which at grSat lengtii establish the 
oondusiott' which 1 have in view. The adswer ^ 
Samuel to Saul, who spared^ the beit tS the sheep and 
oxen of tiie Amalekites, which he oUght^to have de- 
stroyed, in order, as he said, to sacrifice them to €rod, 
is poiectly in peant. 1 Sam. xv. 22 : ** Hath the 
Lead as great dsh|^t in bumt-ofierings and sacri- 
fices, as in obeying the voice of tiieLcHtl?. Behcdd, 
to obey is better than saorifioe; and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.” Builiit 1. &c.» cannot be fmgrrtten : 

** Hear, O my peopfav and 1 will O Israel, and 

I will testify agaia^thee!->-»I will not eqpnWe Ihee for. 
thy sacrifices, or tify lmrntk)ffinriaga, ta hnve been oow- 
tinaaily b^bre me. 1 will l^oe no bullock out of tiiine 
houses nor he-goats out of thy fiildsk Foveveiy hea^ 
Of the forest is 'imej atid tiie cattle upoil a thousand 
hills. . Will I eat tiie' fiesh of bulls, or driidc blood 
of goats ^ Offiv. etKT^ce) unto God thanks- 
giving; and pay tl^vvows unto the Most High ; and 
cdll upon mein the day <of trouble; 1 will deliver thee, 
and thon dndt glorify me. Bat unto the wicked, God 
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saith. What hast thou to do to declare my statutes, oir 
that thou shouldst take my covenant in thy mou^? 
Seeing thou hatest instruction, and -castest my words 
behind thee, &c. Now, consider this, ye that forget 
God, lest I tear you in pieces, and there be none to 
ddivcr. Whoso offereth (Heb. sacrificeth) praise, 
gloriiieth me ; and to hiiti that ordereth his conversa- 
tion aright, will I shew the salvation of God.* Of the 
same import is Isaiali Ixvi. 3, 5 : ** He that killcth an 
ox, is as if he slew a man ; he that saciificeth a lamb, 
as if he cut off a dog’ s neck ; he that offereth an obla- 
tion, as if he offered swine’s blood; he that buraeth 
incense, as if he blessed an idol. Yea, they have 
chosen their own ways, «nd their soul delightetb in 
their abominations. 1 also will choose their delusions, 
and will bring their fears upon them ; because when 
I called, none did answer; when I spake, th^ did not 
hear; but they did evil before mine eyes, and chose 
that in which I delighted not.” Jer. vi. 19, 20, is 
equally pertinent : « Hear, O earth : behold, I will bring 
evil upon this people, evfcn the firuit of their thou^ts, 
because they have not hearkened unto my words, nor 
to my law, but rejected it. V^.what purpose cometh 
tSiere to me incense from Sheba, and the sweet cane 
from a far countiy? Your burnt-offerings are not ac- 
ceptable, nor yoUr sacrifices sweet unto me.” 1 shall 
only add AmoS v. 14, 15, &c. : ** Seek good 'and not 
evil, that ye may live ; and so the Lord, the God of 
hosts, shall be with yoot as ye have spokoi. Hate the 
evil, and love the good, and MttihHsh judgment in the 
gate : it may be that the land God of hosts will' be 
gracious unto the remnant of Joseph. I hate, 1 de- 
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spiae your feast days, and I will not smell in 5'^^ 
s^eoNi'' aaferabties^ Though ye offer me bumt-otlfer- 
aiid- your' niea4^^>fieringa, I will not accept them ; 
neither* ‘Wdl I regard '*the peace-offerings cS your fet 
beasts. ’ Take thou away faom me the* noise of thy 
songl^; for I will not hear the melody of thy viols. 
But let judgment run down is water, and righteousness 
as a mighty stream.” 

Now, it appears to me, that these passages, and 
many more rihidi might be produced, are quite deci- 
sive of the question' before us ; tend explicitly to shew 
what was wanting in times of degraferacy to the Jew- 
»h sacrifices ; and, consequently, what gave them all 
dteip value, when properly performed; Hence, I can- 
not think it possible for a man of sense and candour to 
read these texts, and not to fed that they prove— -and 
prove still more forcibly, because indirectly — that moral 
righteousness alone was what sacrifices was desTgned to 
adumbrate and to promote. Had the Almighty, in the 
same manner as be contrasts the mere performance of 
sacrifice' with m<nal ri^teousftess, constantly contrasted 
the mere performance of sacrifice wkh.the sacrifice of 
Christ, — had [HeJ dedared,tbat faith in thelatter ought 
to have accompusied the performance of the former^ 
and what is morey^at feith in the latter, as the substance 
and the reality, would compensate for the want of the 
former, as being' onl^ the symbol or shadow; I candidly 
acknowledge, that tbnfBMaywould not have been written. 

‘Bui it will be'said, that as moral righteousness, even 
acemdiag tO' <dfe comlkian 'faypotheris, is of secondary, 
impcfrtttifoe, it fifiiowi^ diat^when the Jews neglected it, 
it was proper and necesttery that God should reprove 

z2 
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them. — Certainly it was; but it was not proper, and 
consequently it could not be necessaiy, to reprove them 
.in the manner in which it is done. If the design of 
the Mosaic sacrifice was to adumbrate the sacrifice of 
Christ, it is dbvious, that whilst it did this, it accom- 
plished the end of its institution, and consequently its 
performance was proper and necessary. Upon this 
supposition, then, where was the propriety of contrast- 
ing the performance of one duty with another — the 
performance of sacrifice with moral obedience? — and 
what is more — the propriety of doing this in the man- 
ner in which it is done ? — Whilst sacrifice accom- 
plished its legitimate end, is it possible to conceive that 
God would say to the Jews with indignation, To 
what purpose is the multitude of ' your sacrifices unto 
,mc ? I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, and the 
fat of fed beasts ; and I delight not in the blood of 
bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. When ye come 
to appear before me, who hath required this at your 
hand?” — Might not the Jews, upon this supposition, 
have answered. Thou hast required them, and required 
them for the express purpose to which we apply them 
— for the express purpose of adumbrating the better 
sacrifice of thy Son, which we constantly keep in view. 
Upon this supposition, the proper performance of sa- 
crifice would not “have compensated, I confess, for the 
want of moral righteousness ; but certainly, every per- 
son will acknowledge that it must have preserved itself 
from blame i yet, wheii it is supposed to have accom- 
plished its proper end, it is mot only declared to be 
useless, but what is utterly inconceivable, it is declared 
fo be an abomination. 
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To give this reasoning its full effect, I will reverse 
the supposition — I will suppose that the Jews con- 
tinued diligent iii the performance of moral righteous- 
ness, but lost sight of the sacrifice of Christ — the only 
import of sacrifice. Now, ypon this supposition, do 
you imagine it possible for God, when reproving them 
for not directing their attention to the death of his'Son, 
to have used the following language : “ To what pur- 
pose is the multitude of your moral virtues unto me ? 
saith the Lord. I am .full of your deeds of justice, and 
your acts of faithfulness ; I delight not in kindness, in 
charity, in brotherly-affection. When ye come to ap- 
pear before me, who hath required this at your hand r 
Bring no more vain obedience ; truth is an aboniina- 
tion unto me : your patience, your contentment, your 
resignation unto me, I cannot away with : it is ini- 
quity, even all moral righteousness. But look^ unto 
Jesus, the great victim ; behold the sacrifice Wliich he 
is yet to offer up, and firmly believe that he is to die in 
your stead. Come, now, and let us reason together, 
saith the Lord ; though yotlr sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow ; though they be red like crim- 
son, they shall be as wool.” If, upon the latter sup- 
position, it would be impious to put the language hare 
employed into the mouth of Gpd, I am certain, that 
every principle of just reasoning will lead us to ac- 
knowledge, that upon the former supposition, jt. would 
be equally impious to put into his mouth the language 
which the prophet employs in the passage alluded to. 

It will perhaps be said, that the conduct of the Jews 
did not correspond to any of these suppositions — that 
they not only neglected moral righteousness, but like- 
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wise lost sight of the real meaning and import of their 
sacrifices. This, however, is' so far from overtaming 
my reasoning, that it is the very point to which I 
wished the question should be brought ; the very 
confession which establishes my conclusion. I admit, 
then, upon this supposition, diat it was proper, and, to 
give* the common doctrine eveiy indulgmce, that it 
was equally proper to n^rove the Jews for their wick- 
edness in both these respects— few neglecting moral 
obedience, and for neglScting the real import of their 
sacrifices. It must be confessed, however, that, upon 
the common hypothesis, there was a more intimate 
connexion, a stronger bond of union, between the per- 
formance of sacrifice, and the neglect of ite import, 
than between the performance of sacrifice and the 
neglect of moral righteousness. Can we then imagine, 
that when God was declaring that the sacrifices which 
he had ''appointed were an abomination, because they 
were not improved to the puipose for which they were 
appointed, foat he would never once give the people 
whom he was reproving — and reproving, certainly, 
with the design of reforming them — the most distant 
hint of the fetal «Tor into which thi^ had fallen— 
never make the most transient afiusion to tlie real 
cause which rendered their sacrifices vain and abomi- 
nable? Nay, can v/e ims^ine that God would not only 
do this, but, what is more, that he would dwell, not 
<pce or twice, but upon many occasions, and at great 
Iragth, upon ani^her subject— upon moral righteous- 
ness — which, allowing it to be cf equal importance, 
had, however, no connexion, no bond of association 
with sacrifice ? Nor is this the whole truth. — Can wc 
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‘imagine, that God would thus constantly advert to 
that foreign sul^ect— >and advert to it in such a manner 
as not only keeps the kindred subject entirely from 
view, but naturally leads the people whom he was 
reproving, to conclude, that tjiat foreign subject was 
the only thing in which they* were guilty — that, if at- 
tended to, it would not only compensate for the ^ant 
of the other, but that the other was never in the mind 
of the Almighty — nay, that the other had really no ex- 
istence at all? This, I am convinced, is the true state 
of the case ; and it is so absurd in itself, so hostile to 
all the ideas which we can form of the conduct of God 
toward his accountable creatures, that the man who 
can believe it may triumph in the strength of his faith, 
but certainly he will have no reason to triumph in the 
strengtli of his underetanding. 

As it is thus manifest that the whole tenor ol' the 
Old Testament not only gives no support to jthe' com- 
mon doctrine, but is in direct hostility to it, we shall 
now inquire if that doctrine receive any countenance 
from fact; if the sacrifices o£the Mosaic economy ever 
led a single Jew to expect that the Messiah was to die 
— was to offer himself a sacrifice, not only more power- 
ful and valuable than any other, but which would give 
to every odier all its power and value. 

Before I enter upon this inquiry, which, I appre- 
hend, must decide the point at issue, it will be neces- 
sary to make a previous remark. 1 must, th^n, state, 
that the question is not. Did the Jews know any thing 
of our Saviour ? — hutjt the Jews know any thing of 

pur Saviour’s death? if tliey did, — Did they re- 

ceive this knowledge through, the madium of sacrifices ? 
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These are distinctions which ought not to be lost sight 
of for a single moment, for upon them the whole con- 
troversy necessarily depends. __ 

Having thus described the field, I wq,uld ask, Do 
the Scriptures .inform us'ci^f a single p>erson who, from 
the giving of the law to the death of Christ, was led, 
by thte, import of sacrifices, to the knowledge and belief 
that his future Saviour was to die as a Sficrificc ? If 
this be answered in the negative-~as 1 am confident it 
must be from the entire history of the Jews — is it not 
astonishing thiit the numerous and burdensome cere- 
monies of the Jews, though appointed by Grod to ac- 
complish an end upon which the temporal and eternal 
happiness of his church depended for fifteen hundred 
years, should have completely failed of accomplishing 
that end— should never have led a single individual of 
that people to contemplate the death of Christ ? Nor 
am I to be told, that David, (Psalm xxii.,) and Isaiah, 
.hap. liii.,) and Daniel, (chap, ix.,) not only foresaw 
the advent of our Saviour, but described exactly the 
circumstances of his death. That these good men 
received information respecting the death of Christ, I 
readily allow ; but that they received it through the 
medium of sacrifices, 1 absolutely deny. It is self- 
evident that the spirit of prophecy gave them that 
information ; and this circumstance not only obviates 
the objection, but throws its iveight into the opposite 
scale. This will appear if we recollect, that, as God 
never does any thing in vain, we may rest assured, that 
if the meaning- and import of sacrifices had been so . 
plain as the common doctrine supposes— if the Jews- 
had been continually reminded by them of the death 
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of Christ — the Almighty would not have cqmmissioned 
liis prophets to reveal, an a miraculous manner, what 
he had appointed an expensive and burdensome ritual 
of sacrifices daily to reveal. 

It is worthy of remark, too, tliat our. Lord and his 
apostles never once appeal to the typical import of 
sacrifice in proof of the propriety of his sufferings and 
death. Our Saviour, no doubt, says to the Jews, (John 
v. 46,) “ Had ye believed Moses, ye would have be- 
lieved me, for he wrote of me " It is eiddoat, hotvever, 
that this has no respect, to sacrifices, but to the' pch- 
phetic writings of Moses, and in particular^ I imagine, 
to Deut. xviii. 15, 18. Stq>hen alludes to the same 
passage in the following words. Acts vii. 37 : “ This is 
that Moses whidi said unto the children of Israel, A 
prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of 
your brethren, like unto me ; him shall ye hear.” Nor 
can it escape observation, that our Lord coifilrms this 
remark in the conversation which he had with the two 
disciples who were going to Emmaus. (Luke xxiv.) Not 
only were they entirely ignotant of Christ’s death before 
it happened, which is all that my argument requires, 
but when it did haj^n, they were so far from account- 
ing it a fulfilment of types and symbols, as it is clear 
they must have done upon the common doctrine,' tliat 
they account it altogether incompatible with his office, 
and destructive of thdriiopes. But what was the lan- 
guage which our 'Savour held with them? Did he 
address them, in consistency with the common hypo- 
thesis, and say, “.O Jbols, and slow of heart, to believe 
all that your sacrifices were designed to communicate ? 
Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to 
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enter into bis gloiy ? And begintung at tbe sin-oficr 
ing, and all tbe sacrifices,-' he expounded unto them, in 
all the types, the things concemmg himselP? — No 
such thing. On the contrary, in perfect consistency 
with my doctrine, he exdaims, ** O fools, and dow of 
heart, to believe all diat the prophets have spokoi ! 
Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to 
enter into bis glory ? And beginning at Moses and all 
the prophets, he expounded unto tliem, in all the Scrip- 
tures, the things concerning himself.” 

•But this is not all. These passages not only prove 
that the only information which the Jews could obtain 
concerning Christ’s death, was from prophecy ; but I 
will go a step further, and assert, that even these prophe- 
cies never did — nay, neva* were designed to— give the 
Jews any information, bdfore our Lord’s advent, that 
he was to die as a sacrifice. In order to establish this, 
we have^nly to attend to the following facts clearly 
stated in scripture, and which are perfectly decisive 
upon the point at issue. That our Lord and his apos- 
tles never once appealed to Jthe import of sacrifices, as 
declarative of his sufferings and death, is a proposition 
which I have just now proved. That oujr Lord and 
his japostles repeatedly, and in the most express terms, 
appealed to the prophecies of the Old Testament for 
that purpose, is an a^^sertion which has already received 
considerable proof, and which die foUowing passages 
.^|I fully \x>nfirm.— Acts iii. 14, “But ye denied 
Holy One and the Just, and desired a murderer to 
be granted unto you ; and killed the Prince of life, 
whom God bath raised from the dead^ whereof we are 
witnesses. But those things which God before had 
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shewed by the iqouth of .all his prophets^ that Christ 
should su&r, he hath so fulfilled. .Yea, find all tlie 
prophets from Samuel, and those that follow after, as 
many as have -^oken, have likewise foretold of these 
days.” That this proof tX the pjroprie^ of our Savi- 
our’s sitfern^ and death was. constantly in the minds 
of the apostles, the fcdlowing words wiH likewise prove. 
Acts X. 39, &c. : “ And, we are witnesses of all things 
which he did, both in the land .of the Jews and in 
Jerusalem; whom they dew and hanged on a tree. 
To whom gave all the prophets witness, that through 
his name, whosoever helieveth in him, shall receive 
remission of sins”— t(6rr., dismission) — ^i. e. deliverance 
from them. Now, notwithstanding these predictions, 
to which the apostles continually appeal, I apprehend 
it will be easy to prove, not only that they never led 
a single Jew to know and bdieve that Christ was to be 
slain, but, what is more, that they were never Jiitcndcd 
by God to do it. 

The apostle Peter (chap. -i. 10, 11) says, ‘‘Of which 
salvation the prophets haveinquired, and searched dili- 
gently, who prophesied of the grace that sihould come 
unto you: searching what, or what manner of time, 
the spirit of Christ which was in them did sigiyfy, 
when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, 
and die glory that shoidd fellow.” , From this passage, 
to which I earnestly solicit the reader’s attention, it is 
evident, not only thafithe prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment respected our Saviour’s death and resurrection, 
but that the prophets were deeply interested to know 
the ineauing and iiiapbrt of these predictions, which, as 
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the same author tells us, (2 Pet. i. 20, 21,) “ came not 
by private incitation, but were spoken by them as they 
were moved {Gr., borne along) by the Holy Spirit.” 
Now, allow me to ask, Did the prophets attain to the 
meaning of their own predictions ? Did they discover 
that Jesus was to die as a sacrifice,— was to rise from 
the dead, — was to enter into glory ? . The apostle will 
answ'er this important inquiry. “ Unto whom it was 
revealed.” — What was revealed ? The real import of 
these prophecies? — No such thing, — that it was in 
vain to inquire concerning them,, since it was a subject 
which God, in his wisdom, had detennined they should 
not know.— “ Unto whom it was revealed, that not 
unto themselves, but unto us, they did minister the 
things which are now reported unto you by them that 
have preached the gospel unto you.” This is perfectly 
decisive. Nor can I refrain from asking. Who were 
the persons to whom these prophecies were involved in 
darkness ? Were they men surrounded by ignorance, 
engrossed with sensuality, and careless of religion?— 
Quite the reverse! The person here mentioned was 
Daniel, — a man filled with the Divine spirit, — a man 
who by meditation, and fasting, u^d supplication, and 
praygr* sought with the greatest ardour to comprehend 
the meaning of these prophecies. Yet even this man — 
greatly beloved of Qod as he assuredly was — expressly 
tells us, “ That he understood npf but when he said 
^u|^ the angel, O my Lord ! wnsit shall be the end 
' of these things ?” he received for answer, “ Go thy 
way, Daniel, for the words arc closed up and sealed 
unto the time of the end ” These , predictions are not 
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to minister to your knowledge, but to that of the age 
in which they are to be accomplished : cease, therefore, 
to inquire concerning them. 

Having fully established this point, I must be per- 
mitted to ask. Since the prophecies of Baniel, here al- 
luded to, are perhaps the clearest in the Old Testament 
respecting the death of Christ, can we for a moment 
imagine that the Jews could receive information of fu- 
ture events through the darker medium of sacrifices, 
which they could not receive in the clearer regions of 
prophecy? As well may we maintain, that objects 
which cannot be perceived in the splendour of the me- 
ridian sun, may be clearly discovered in the darkness of 
midnight. — It is needless, surely, to enlarge upon a topic 
so clear and irresistible. 

But this is not all : — we haVe seen, from, Peter and 
from Daniel, (xii. 8, 9,) that it was not the intention of 
God to g^ve the Jews whodived before our Sanour, in- 
formation concerning his sufferings and death, — that 
that death and subsequent glory were closed up and 
sealed from the view, — and^hat the obscurities of pro- 
phetic language were to be opened up and revealed only 
when the corresponding evente should furnish the key 
for that purpose. Kow 1 would ask. Is it pdSSlUltf to 
conceive that Gud would studiously form prophecy so 
obscure and' dark, for the sole pufpose of concealing 
from the Jews the death of their future Savio\tr, and at' 
the same time would 'establish innumerable types and 
figures for the sole purpose of revealing it? — ^Is. it pos- 
sible to conceive that God’ would impose upon the Jews 
“ a yoke which th^ ivere unable' to bear,” for the ex- 
press purpose of giving-to men, who did nOt care for it. 
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that infctfmaetion which he reused txx conraranicate to 
the best beloved of his people^ who' could not obtain it 
from that yoke, and who not only stood in equal need 
of i(^ but were inspired with the grtotest ardour to obtain 
it by every possible way P' « I can easily see how a man 
in infanty may imbibe an (pinion fraii^t with such 
absu^hies-^nay, I can see how he may retain it after- 
ward without any reflection— but I can scarcely think 
it possible for a man of candour and intelligence to 
consider it with attraitaon, when fairly exposed, and still 
to cling to it as a religiotn truth. 

Now, since Daniel could receive no satisfactory infor- 
mation respecting the death- and ascension of Christ 
from all the prophecies which were delivered before 
him, as well as from his own, what are we to think of 
those theol(^;ists who imagine that the single expression 
given ^o Adam in Paradise, ^ The seed of the woman 
shall bnus^e the head the serpent,” was itsdf efficient 
to give him intormation of these circumstances ? How 
far that expressicm referred to our S^iour, was consi- 
dered whoi I explained the doctrine of original sin. 
At present 1 simll only add,, that if we judge of the 
information wfaidi the ancient- world received from 
prOj^KSBes merely-delivered to them, by what we obtain 
from their frilflhiiciii:,. we certamly deceive our- 
selves. A geiieral expectation of a future Saviour, and 
of a renfwarion of the wOrM By him, was no doubt 
obtained from the prophedes of the Old Testament 
when gium ; but with respect to any thing particular 
no infimm^on could be obtmaed, . or, indeed, wao 
designed to be oomtmtoiealiedk Thie situation of the 
Jews respecting the Gentile dispensation, bore a stri- 
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king resemblance to our situation respecting Antichrist^ 
the restoration of the Jews, and the establishment of 
the Millenium. That Antichrist is the prophetic appel- 
lation of the Church of Rome ; that the Jews shall be 
restored to tbeir own country ; and that *the Millenium 
shall take place, appear to me certain from prophecy. 
But were I to attempt to describe from prophecy the 
manner and , the circumstances in which Antichris 
shall be destroyed, the Jews restored, and the Millenium 
established, which time only can unfold, I should on^ 
display my own ignorance. I must mention, too, that 
many members of the Protestant Church would by no 
means agree with the declaration I have made. That 
the Romish Church is Antichrist, that the Jews shall 
be restmod to their own country, and that a Millenium 
shall take place, are regarded by- many at tiie present 
day as the dreams of a heated imagination, which have 
no foundation in scripture. ^ But if the future existence 
of these facts appear so doubtful, the particular circum- 
stances which will attend their accomplishment, if they 
shall prove true, must be sttll more doubtful, 1 may 
add, that when the whole system rf Providence re- 
specting these predictions shall have been accomplished 
in one way or in another, and when fhll light shalMiSRre 
been thrown v^n eveiy partieulafr expression of the 
prophets, the men who sludi see them fulfilled, if tfa^ 
be no wisor than many at the^present day, will ^maintain 
either that our knowledge of them must have been as 
certain and extensive as theirs, or that we mu^ liave 
been a Idind generation indeed, not. to see what in 
their apprehension wiR be so easy to be seen. 

But to proceed— It wiU now be asked. Were the 
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Jews, though favoured both with types and prophecies, 
entirely ignorant that our Saviour was to die as a sacri- 
fice? I answer, diey undoubtedly were, and a6 an 
irrefragrable proof of it, 1 appeal' to the state of that 
pe<^le when our Lord really came. 

That there was from the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, a great and general expectation of the 
appearance of our Saviour about the period when he 
did appear, is a fact confirmed both by sacred and 
profane history. But it is evident, that this expectation 
must have been highly favourable to the most minute 
investigation ^respecting him — must have prompted 
those who were inspired with it to have recourse to 
every means that might give them any information 
concerning his future history and office. Were we 
then to suppose, that the knowledge of his death, the 
most important of all circumstances respecting him — 
indeed a circumstance, according to the common hypo- 
thesis, so important that without it the whole religious 
establishment must have gone for nothing — had been 
almost, or .even altc^the?, obliterated amongst them, 
still we should naturally expect that from tradition, 
from obsolete commentaries on their sacriSces, which 
w^- ixh^ suppose would now be brought from the dusty 
shelves of old libraries, and, what is more, from these 
types themselves wfrich their Scriptures described, and 
which t^ey daily practis^ the death of their Messiah — 
if so clearly adumbrated as modem theologists affirm— ‘ 
must at once have presented itself to their view. So far 
is this, however, ‘from being, the ease, that with all 
these favourable circumstances, when our Saviour came 
to realize their expectations, not a Jew believed that he. 
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*was to die. Nor am I to be told that the reason ol 
this was because the Jews ejcpected a Messiah who 
was, to conquer and establish a temporal kingdom. 
.IShould I allow this, which is not altogether true, I 
should w;ish to know in what respect tliis assertion is 
hostile to my doctrine? I maintain, that •when our 
Lord came, not a Jew had tfie least suspicion thitt he 
was to die — ^far less, if possible, that he was to die as 
a sacrifice — and is it seriously to be brought forward as 
an objection to this, that the, Jews to a man believed 
that he was to conquer and subdue all nations und^ 
his government? If I have any knowledge of evidence, 
the objection is a strong confirmation of my doctrine, 
inasmuch as a violent death would have been altogether 
inconsistent with a long and happy reign. Nor when 
1 say that the sacrifices of the Mosaic ccmiomy never 
led a single Jew to believe that Christ was to be ^laiii, 
am I referring to the great body of that peo)[)Te only, 
who may be sujiposed to have lost sight of the real 
import of both sacrifice and propliecy, but to those 
virtuous and religious , person* who still waited for the 
<‘onsolation of Israel — who really expected tlic Messiah 
who was to come. 

Now, from the first and second chapters of 
Gospel we learn that Zacharias, and Elizabeth, and 
Mary, and Simeon, and Anna the prophetess, all ex- 
pected the coming dP our Lord, and joyfully acknow- 
ledged him when he canae. But though they triumph 
in the deliverance which he was to accomplish for 
Israel, and even dwell upon it with rapture, not one ol' 
them gives the least mtimation that it was to be accqm- 
plished by his death. The only expression which may 

2 a 
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eecm to militate against this is what Simeon sa 3 rs to 
Mary, “ Yea a sword shall pierce through thine OMm 
soul also;” which, it is said, must r^er to the sotrow 
which she would experience at the death of her son. 
But should I 'allow this, not to insist upon the obscurity 
of the phrase, I would ask. How did Simecaa obtain this 
information ? Was it frotn the typical nature of their 
sacrifices? Was it even firom the prophets who had 
gone before him ? — ^No such thing. It is very surpri- 
sing that even this obscure allusion to our Saviour’s 
'death was communicated to him by an immediate 
revelation from God. I may add, that aH the know- 
ledge which the other persons mentioned along with 
him obtained of the deliverance which they expected 
from Jesus, is declared to have been communicated to 
them in the same maniser. 

I „comc now to mention a circumstance which is 
still nibre decisive. We are informed, (Matthew xvi. 
i21, &C.,) that Jesus ** began to shew unto his disciples 
how that he must go unto Jerusidem and suffer many 
things of the elders andvhief priests and scribes, and 
be killed, and be raised again the third day.” Now 
what was Peter’s answer to this ? Did it discover the 
h e ritp revious knowledge and belief of the drcumstances 
now communicated to him ? “ Peter took him,” says 

the inspired historian, ** and began to rebuke him, 
^saying. Be it far from thee^ Xx)rd ; this shall not be 
mito thee! And Jesus turned and said unto Peter, 
Get thee behind me, Satan ; thou art an offence unto 
me ; for thou savourest not the things that be of God, 
but thbse that be of men.” This plain narration is 
irresistible; it must convince us diat the disciples of 
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*our liord had obtdned no infOTmadon of our Saviour’s 
death from all the sacrifices, and even prophecies, of 
their dispaisadon. Nay, it must do more, it must 
convince us that they were peculiarly averse to believe 
that information when communicated and sanctioned 
by our Lord himself. This, when strengthened by the 
conversatim of the disciples ^uiug to Emmaus, already 
mentioned, clearly proves tliat the death of their Sa- 
viour not only composed no part of their creed, but 
was wholly unknown to the Jewish nation ; for had his 
death been expected by any sect then existing. We 
may rest assured that the disciples would not have 
dhewn such suiprise at its being mentioned. This sur- 
prise informs us, in the most convincing manner, that 
th^ had not been accustomed even to hear of the pos- 
sibility of its taking place. 

Admitting this, then, and it must be admitted— or the 
truth scripture must be abandoned — 1 wouM ask. 
What view does the commem doctrine give us of the 
wisdom and goodness of the Supreme Being? Does it 
exalt our ideas of his moral gov<unment? Docs, it 
exhibit him as an object of our admiration, our grati- 
tude, our love? It must strike every person, that if 
sacrifices were appointed opt to adumbrate thc^r^p^r 
and conduct which the Jews were to cherish and pur- 
sue ; but to adumbrate things which were to have no 
existrace till our Saviour should come, they must have 
been appointed altc^ether in vam;-«rthe Jews must 
have been engaged from generation to generation ju 
the constant performance of a complicated, an expen- 
sive, and a burdensome load of oeremoBies, die end and 
design of whicli they could not understand, in which 

2 a2 
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■t)iey must have been even worse than puppets, since 
they had received only as much intelligence as to know 
and feel their own insignificance and degradation — since 
they must have been wearied and fatigued with the 
daily performance of actions merely that they might be 
employed, but which could be of no advantage ’eitlier 
to themselves or others, — b. supposition which, I appre- 
hend, can never be admitted without abandoning all 
the wisdom and benevolence of God’s moral govern- 
ment. 

But it will be objected, that this conclusion does by 
ho means follow from the premises ; that we see the 
wisest and the most beneficent institutions of God fail 
of success by the folly and wickedness of free agents ; 
and that reason itself, and, what is more, Christianit}'^, 
the most glorious display of divine mercy to man, have 
been. “ the savour of death unto many.” The failure, 
therefore, of the Mosaic sacrifices, in not leading the 
Jews to the knowledge and belief of the future sacrifice 
of Christ, must be attributed to their own prejudice and 
wickedness, and not to*'any defect in the sacrifices 
themselves. 

Now, I apprehend, it would be easy to prove, that 
proper sacrifices were to adumbrate the tem- 
per and conduct of the Jews, they w’ere altogether 
improper to adumbrate the death of Christ, and the 
Christian dispensation ; yet, as I can obviate the objec- 
tion in a different manner, I shall pass that over at 
present, and only beg the reader’s attention to the fol- 
lowing observations. 

It is self-evident that this subterfuge depends entirely 
upon an assumption, which, instead of having even the 
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appearance of truth, is a manifest falsehood. If main- 
tains that' the Jewish sacrifices were admirably adapted 
to give the Jews information of the death of Christ ; it 
admits, however, that they did not accomplish this in 
the case of a single individual, and it asserts that the 
■ reason of this was the wickedness of that people. But 
it is manifest that this wick<?dness must have beloiigcd 
not to the great body of the nation only, but to every 
individual; for if w'iekedness was the cause of this 
failure, wickedness must liave prevailed to an extent 
equal to the effect which it produced. It takes ^or 
granted, therefore, that Daniel and all the prophets ; 
that Simeon and Zacharias, and Mary and Anna, and 
all who anxiously waited for the consolation of Israel, 
were w icked, and that upon account of their wickedness 
they remained ignorant of the meaning and import of 
their sacrifices. In short, the objection maintains,. that 
from the giving of the law to the death of Christ* there 
was not among the Jews one good man who feared God 
and kept his commandments ; — a doctrine, surely, that 
would require for its establislnfient more proof than has 
yet been produced. 

But, further, it is in vain, upon the principles of the 
objection, to attempt to vindicate the conduct of TSud in 
the establishment of Judaism, d>y an appeal to Chris- 
tianity, till it be proved that with respect to the point in’ 
question these two dispensations arc analogous. ^ But I 
am not afraid to assert, that if the Jewish economy 
failed in the manner supposed, Christianity is so far 
from being analogous to it, that there never was a single 
thing analogous to it in the history of the world. God, 
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to take the example alluded to in the objection, has 
bestowed upon all men reason, for the purpose of ena- 
bling them to act reasonably. Many, 1 allow, by 
thdr wickedness pervert it to a very different purpose ; 
but still, I would ask, b^s not one single person, ih>m 
the creation of the world to the present day, acted 
reasonably ? This, if ansWered in the negative, would 
be a sweeping admission against my doctrine; but 
who will answer in the negative ? Christianity, too, 
was established by God ** to redeem us from all ini- 
quity, to purify unto himself a peculiar people zealous 
of good works.” Unhappily, the wickedness of man 
has too often defeated its salutary influence ; but still 
the decisive question returns. Has it completely failed 
of success ? Did it neva* in a single instance accom- 
plish that for which it was given ? 

But this is not all:— -As the Mosaic sacrifices are 
now abolished, they cannot compensate by future effi- 
cacy, the want of efficacy in the time that is past. 
They have lived, and are dead and therefore must 
have been established hi vain. But is this the case 
with Christianity ? It has not, I confess, been so pro- 
ductive of good consequences as we could wish — ^nay, 
j P' Wb * might reasonably expect, — and the sole cause of 
this has been the wickedness of men ; but Christianity 
is yet only in ks infim<y, and the inspired records 
which^ contain it inform us, that altliough its full effect 
would for a long time be defeated by the wickedness 
men, yet a time would come when the knowledge of 
the Lord shall cover the earth ; when by its influence 
all its inhabatants shall be righteous. Is it then pos- 
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&ible, fipon the supposition in question, to perceive the 
least Analogy between the Mosaic dispensation, and 
that of Christ ? 

Nor ought it to be omitted, that when Christianity 
fails of accomplishing its end, the Scriptures not only 
ascribe this failure to the wickedness of men, but inform 
us in what this failure does, consist. But is this^ the 
case with Judaism upon the principles which I oppose? 
Quite the reverse. ITie Scriptures, no doubt, reiieat- 
cdly declare, that it did not produce all the good that it 
might have done, and attribute this to the wickcdni;«s 
of man ; but that failure, according to the Scriptures, 
did not consist in not leading the Jews to believe that 
Christ was to die for them, but in not leading them to 
the practice of that purity “ which is better than 
sacrifice, and that righteousness which is far more 
acceptable thaq the fat of rams.” This, then, is a thing 
altogether incoiiiprcheusiblc upon the principles, which 
I deny ; but is the veiy thing which must have taken 
place upon the principles which I maintain. In short, 
it is impossible that any argument could have given 
less support to the doctrine which it was designed to 
establish, or more to the doctrine which it was designed 
to overturn, than that which the objection conQins. 

The truth is, Judaism and Christianity, when rightly 
considered, arc in tjiis respect perfectly analogous. 
Neitlicr the one nor the other has done all the good 
which it was admirably formed to produce, ^d this 
failure was entirely owing to the wickedness of man. 
But both did good — and good to a great extent, in tlie 
same thing— in refonning tlie world, and assiuiikting 
man to the image of his Maker. The great design of 
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th(^ law was, by means of its works, its external symbols,' 
to lead its votaries to the performance of moral lighte- 
ousness. The great design of the gospel is, by means 
of faith, to lead its professors to the same end. Each 
accomplished^ this gi’eat and most important end to 
such an extent as folly to vindicate the wisdom and 
goodness of God in its establishment — as to prove that it 
was admirably adapted to accomplish that for which it 
was intended ; and each failed in every instance where 
the wickedness of free and acconutablc creatures ren- 
dered it proper that it should fail — where wilful igno- 
rance, where obstinate prejudice, where habiiual vice, 
proved that they loved darkness and hatt'd the light ; 
that they counted themselves unworthy of everlasting 
life ; and that they were justly given u}) to that blijid- 
ne^ of mind which they resolutely chose. 

But in opposition to this doctrine, which gives sueli 
a clcarRCPS, a consistency, and a dignity to both dispen- 
sations, and to the overwhelming weight of evideru'c 
which supports it, it will be objected, that though th«' 
writers of the Old Testament are entirely silent respect- 
ing the typical nature of their economy ; yet thi: writer^ 
of the New Testament are not. Hence the author ol' 
th^Qjflktle to the Hebrews, (x. 1 ,) positively asserts that 
“ the law had a shadow of good things to come and 
St. Paul, (Col. ii. J6, 17,) says in reference to the Mo- 
saic economy, “ Let no man, therefore, judge you in 
meat, or* in drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of 
the new moons, or of the sabbath days, which are a 
shadow of things to coirie ; but the body is of Christ.’’ 
Is it not then self-evident from these expressions, that 
the shadows or types belonged to the dispensation of 
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Moses, and that the body, or the things signified, bc- 
ion^ed to the disjiensation of Christ ? 

To this, which is the only thing which has even the 
apj)caraiice of an objection against my doctrine, I 
would answer, that it is impossible, that these pas- 
sages, when properly understood, can have a meaning 
(.‘ontradictory to the facts; which I have statc^,' and 
wliich must he admitted ns true, whatever be the im- 
port of the Mosaic sacrifices. — ^Though I should allow, 
that the sole design of the Mosaic sacrifice was to 
adumbrate the sacrifice of Christ ; it would still J'c a 
fact, n«^)t only which wc cannot disprove, but which is 
incontrovertibly established, that the former sacrifice 
never led one Jew to contemplate the latter — that the 
nation, to a man, in every period of its existence, was 
as ignorant that the Messiah was to be a sacrifice, as if 
no former sacrifice had been apjiointcd — as if no dis- 
pensation had been established to adumbr§tc,i{. — Nor 
is it difficult to perceive, wdiy this must be admitted. 
It must be admitted, because it is not a conclusion 
drawn .from promises, whjch, it is possible, may be 
false, or where some step of the reasoning upon which 
it depends, may be illegitimate ; but it is a plain fact 
in their history, as clearly established, as th^t sacrifices 
were apj)ointcd by Moses, or that Jerusalem' was taken 
by the Chaldpans. A fact of this kind, whose evidence 
dc])ends upon no process of induction, can never be 
t)verturncd by any assertion, or doctrine wlmtcver; but 
must be admitted without any respect to consequences. 
If,, then, the meaning of tlie passages, upon which the 
objection is founded, be that which the objection sup- 
poses, the conclusion to which wc arc infallibly led. 
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must be, that God appointed the Mosaic economy for 
the sole accomplishment of a purpose, upon whichythc 
dignity and happiness of the whole Jewish nation, both 
in time and in eternity, depended; and which, in every 
instance, entireljjr failed of accomplishing that purpose. 

But further : — Should I ‘allow that the passages iii 
question really assert that ^he Jewish sacrifices were 
typical of the Christian sacrifice, it would by no 
means remove the difficulties that press upon that doc- 
trine. I have just now said, that it would still be an 
undoubted truth, that the Jews were entirely ignorant 
of the true import of tlieir sacrifices — ^in short, were as 
ignorant that Christ was to die as a sacrifice, as if no 
former sacrifice had been a]q>ointed. It would like- 
wise be true, that during the whole time that these 
sacrifices were obligatory, the Almighty kept a pro- 
found silence respecting their real import ; and though 
he Ijehby {he mournful ignorance of his chosen peo- 
ple, and the fatal consequences resulting from it ; yet 
he never deigned to give them tlie least hint, which 
could lead them to improve their sacrifices whilst it 
was possible for them to improve them.— What, tlien, 
did he do ?— No sooner is it impossible for them to im- 
prove them , upon account of their abrogation — that is, 
no sooner is information respecting them entirely use- 
less, than information is poured in a full blaze upon 
that obscure subject. And to whom was this light 
given ? — ^Not to the Jews, to whom had it been given, 
when it was denied, it would liavc saved them from 
eternal perdition ; but to the Christians, whom the ob- 
servance of tliese works of tlte law could only ruin.— 
Can an opinion, fraught with such consequences, be 
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admitted for a moment? Can conduct^ not only so 
ibol^sh) but so disgraceful and wicked, be ascribed to 
God ? Whit should we think of that earthly parent 
who should act in the same manner toward his off> 
spring ? 

To display the absurdity of an h 3 rpothe 8 is that leads 
to such conclusions, we ndll make the experiixicnt. — 
Let us suppose, then, that a parent incloses the chil- 
dren of his first marriage in a dark and intricate man- 
sion, stocked, no doubt, with provisions for their sup- 
port ; but which, unless prepared in a certain way,, arc 
so far from contributing to the health and vigour of 
the body, that without giving any visible symptoms of 
their noxious qualities, they undermine the constitu- 
tion, and bring on slow, but certain death. Let us 
further suppose, that the children, upon account of 
.their ignorance, and the obscurity of their abode, 
completely fail of discovering the only way qf’prepar 
ing their food ; that they prepare it in the very way 
that renders it most hurtful to their constitutions ; and 
tliat they daily devour it Jo satisfy their hunger, witli- 
out the least suspicion of its noxious nature. Let us 
suppose, too, that the father beholds his children, one 
after another, perish without any knowledge of the 
real cause ; that he continually reproves them for their 
folly; but, instead of giving them any information of 
that in which (heir folly consists, he insists upon an- 
other tliMig perfectly different 'from it, in sueh a manner 
as to keep the real cause of their sickliness and morta- 
lity from view. But, to complete the picture, let us 
again suppose, that no sooner has he got anotlcr 
family of children, by a second marriage, than he 
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places them in a large and elegant building, supplied 
with provisions, not only of a far better 'quality, \bui 
ready prepared ; and then, when he sees* tlie greater 
part of his first family actually dead ; when he sees 
the remaining .few perfectly unable to remove from 
their old mansion, to which thar h^rts, from long 
habit, < are wondcrfiilly attached ; when he perceives 
that their taste and appetites are perfectly vitiated by 
the unwholesome food which they had ignorantly 
taken; and that their stomachs arc no longer able to 
relish or receive any other fixxi ; — he lays open to his 
more favoured progeny the whofe mystery concerning 
the provisions whicldihe had provided for their elder 
brethren ; bids tlicm commtpncate this information to 
the few that remained ready to perish; and orders 
them to leave their old habitation and its poisonous 
provisions, and come and dwell with their youngerv 
bretliren.*- Now, I would ask, would this conduct dis- 
])lay and exalt the wisdom and the affection of the fa- 
ther of these children f — If it would, I must be silent ! 
— But if it would only insuk the memory of the dead, 
and sport with the feelings of the living ; I must then 
add, with wliat force may not the appeal which our 
Liord.tnad» to the Jews in his time, be made to the 
abettors of the doctrine before us ? — “ If ye, being evil, 
know how to give gopd gifts unto your children, how 
much more $hall your Father, which is in heaven, give 
good .things* to them that ask him T . 

I have now proved, that if the great design of the 
Mosaic sacrifices was to lead the Jews to the know- 
ledge of Christ’s death, and of his religion, it must have 
been established in vain, as the Jews, during the whole 
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* period of their ecraiomy^ remained entirely ignorant of 
both.— I proceed now to atate, t^at even when Christ 
has come, and exhibited 'his history and his religion 
fully to view, we are still very far from perceiving that 
exact correspondence between the sign8.aud the things 
signified which the roles 'of legitimate interpretation 
would lead ns to expect. As. a proof of this, I would 
ask, what are the things in the Christian dispensation 
corresponding to the various utensils enumerated in the 
thirty-fourth, and the four following chapters of the 
book of Exodus? The man who can believe, lhat 
each of the things thefe specified has something cor- 
responding to it in the Christian iHspensation, and that 
he perceives that correq^dence, would db well to 
favour the world with the important discovery.— But 
I suspect, none will even pretend to have made this 
discovery. This obscurity, at the preset day, ^is cer- 
tainly wonderful. If every ceremony, of 4ha former 
covenant, had a relation to something in the latter; 
we, who enjoy the latter, could scarcely fail of per- 
ceiving it ; as those who live after the fulfilment of any 
prophecy must understand it much better than those 
who lived before, and were ignorant of the events to 
which it referred. To imaging therefore,«that the 
Jews could peredive corresptmdences to their ceremo- 
nies, in a dispensation not yet established, and conse- 
quently unknown, whfbh we, who enjey f|)at (dispen- 
sation, cannot perceive, is certainly one of tfie greatest 
absurdities that ever altered into the mind of man. 
The reason, why a correspondence has been supposed 
to be found b6tween the sacrifices of the law and ^the 
sacrifice of Christ, will be explained in the end cX the 
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matt Section. Bat fiom idiat turn been already ad- 
vanced, it is evident, that in whatever light the com- 
mon inteapretation of these passages is contemplated, 
it appears arbitraiy and afasnrd ; and therefore some- 
thing more satisfactoiy must be attempted. 

It appeam to me, then, tiiat Dr. Whitby, in lus note 
upon'the passage of Colossians, gives the true sense of 
both texitS'^^ sense perfectly consistent with reason, 
with foct, and with every other passi^ of scripture. 
-His words are, Dr. Spenoor well observes that there 
is no necessity, from these words, of asserting that 
thesCf and ■all the rtiual oonsHtutions of the law 
Moses, shadowed fShh some Christian mystery; bat 
only that they w^ but aB*mare shadows compared to 
the solid and sidtstantud truth, Christ by his gospd 
hath discovered to us." 

If this, then, be the true meaning the passages in 
questioi^ sfi 1 beUeve it is, it will at coce appear, that 
they are by no means at variance with the doctrine 
which 1 maintain. Indeed, wkbout any respect to my 
doctrine at ail. Dr. Whitby, as well as Dr. Spacer, 
pMcaved the impre^ety of the common interpreta- 
tioai and thus his interpretation gives my doctrine still 
stronger support. Every one will acknowledge that 
though the law was a wonderful manifostatiem of divine 
benevspleaee and lovie; and, when we consider the state 
and drcaoRitanoes of the Jews, Vas admirably adapted 
eendort than to pmfocticnai and happiness; yet, 
..^CraeD it is compared wslii the aublimor religion of 
Jesus, it^must a{^ar to be txily as a shadow in com- 
} pariscHi of the aubstanoe.-— The mamia’ of expression 
in both passages, is exaedy similar to that of 
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John i. 17: ** The law was ^ycfl b)»^MoBCSy but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ Whoever, from 
this declaration, should maintain diat there was neither 
grace nor truth in the law, would argue in the same 
manner as those, who, from the passages before us, 
maintain, that the dilpensaiSon of Moses was nothing 
but a shadow. The trudr is, diene were both *graoe 
and truth, in no common measure, in the law ; but the 
grace and truth df the gospd were so much greater, 
that the former seemed not wrathy of being compared 
with the latter; and are, therefore, according to* the 
Hebrew idiom, spokofof as if they had no existence. 
Now, in the same manner, thoi|h in the law, that 
moral and eternal rights Mpitess which constitutes the 
body and substance of all tide religion, conspicuously 
appeared ; yet when brought in competition with the 
righteousness which the gospri reqmred, and .incited 
and enabled man to p^orm, die rnsjured wriiSers were 
fiilly justified in using these expressions, which those 
accustomed to the idiom of thrir language perfecdy 
understood ; and which couid by no means signify that 
the former dispensatiim was the type of the latter ; but 
only, that even the substance die former was like a 
shadow when compared widi the substanee of the 
latter. 

To confirm still fiirdmr this inteipretalion, and ’to 
display the justness and beaufy the Itiaguage 
scripture, it oi^ht to be observed, that th^ impixtant 
duties of moral righteousnafi^ whidi, I have now said, 
compose the body and substafioe of dl rd^ion. Were 
not only more dearly and extensivdy explained'-’Were 
not only moie powerfully mid permanoitly reeom’- 




mended, by the gospftl j but by the gospel, vycre like- 
wise divested of all that external drapery of emblems 
and symbols, under the stiadow of which they had 
appeared to the Jews ; an|^ were brought forward, in 
their' own unhorrowed and intrinsic excellence, de- 
manding the admiration a^ love of men. — Still, how- 
ever, <it ought to be romemlsered, that the Mosaic eco- 
nomy, by its most shadowy ordinances, was designed 
to promote, and really did promote, in no common 
degree, that purity and righteousness which the religion 
of Jesus promotes in a much more perfect manner, 
without the aid of shallow or symbol, by the superiority 
of its laws, the permanency of its principles, and the 
sublimity of its hopes. Hence, that real body of purity 
and righteousness contained in the Ten Commandments, 
stripped of all the ceremonies which were necessary to 
adumbrate it before the advent of our Lord, was ex- 
tended and confirmed by him in his religion, especially 
in his sermon on the mount ; was displayed in all its 
native importance and majesty; and was appointed, by 
its own en^gy, to captivate the heart, to regulate the 
conduct, and to advance the dignity and happiness of 
his followei;^. * 

I now<concludc this long, and, I fear, tedious inves- 
tigation, by observing, that ^ wc have seen that the 
dispensation of Mosps had shadows of carnal ordinances, 
we have Ijj^ewise seen tliat it had a hody or substance 


of purity, of righteousnes^ and c 
body of purity, of nghte^ness, 


the law^^as the same in kind, though not in degree, 
as the body of* purity, of righteousness, and of peaa', 
^|fi[hder the gospel, it is evident that the carnal ordinances 
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that adumbrated the former, must also, though iii a 
very inadequate manner, have resembled the latter ; 
and hence they must have been " a shadow of good 
things to come.” But as the good things present with 
the Jews were the moral purity and righteousness and 
peace of the law ; so the good things to come were the 
moral purity and righteousness and peace of the gospel. 
Hence, in this point of view, which, I think, is equally 
beautiful as just, the interpretatiem of these passages 
not only confirms my doctrine, but overturns the com- 
mon hypothesis. It is in this manner, undoubtedly, 
that the phrase in Hcb. x. 1, is to be understood, and 
by understanding it thus, the delicacy and justness of 
the language will appear. It is evident that, in this 
passage, the apostle is contrasting the trxta, shadow, 
with the aunjv etxova, very image. By the former, 
he must have understood only a faint, indistin^^ and 
imperfect resemblance, which, though it might, in 
some measure, represent the thing signified, yet was 
very far from bringing it distinctly to view. But by 
the latter, he must have meant a full, clear, and perfect 
resemblance, which, being delineated for file very pur- 
pose, must have completely displayed what it was 
designed to represent. Let us apply this, then, to the 
passage. The ceremonies of the law might well be 
said to be the very image of the righteousness of the 
law ; but as the righteousness of the gosp^awas far 
superior to the righteousness pS the law, the Oeremonies 
of the latter could be only a ramt and indistinct shadow 
of the former, and could not be the very ima|^ of it. 
A more excellent righteousness demanded a more ex- 
cellent symbol to represent it properly, and t^at it 
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received in Christ Jesus. For whilst the sacrifice of 
bulls and of goats was sudj^^t to adumbrate the pu- 
rity, the righteousness, and the peace of the law, the 
sacrifice of Christ alone wa* saffidient.to adumbrate 
the parity and righteousness and peace of the gospel. 
But though the gospd resembled law, in so far as 
it had this one sacrifice, yet as it was never to be re- 
peated, the goi^l is almost constantly represented as 
divested of symbols, as it really has been ever since the 
asQoision of our Lord, except in the cases of Baptism 
and the Supper. Hence it is that the inspired writers 
so constantly insist on Chrisf s samfice bring only once 
offered, and that that once offering was quite sufficient 
to perfect bis followers, an^ to render it proper for him 
to lay aside every such ceremony during the future 
ages ci his church. 

Thqs, then, have T considered at great length this 
important subject ; have fully proved that the Mosaic 
economy was not dengned to adumbrate the Christian 
dispensation, as has been commonly thought; have 
established the doctrine, that the Jews, to a man, were 
entirely ignorant that the Messiah was to be slain as a 
sacrifice^; and have answered every objecti(m that has 
been brought forward against these truths. 
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SECllON VIII. 

<y<4e Imfort if ike Sacrfhe of Ckriat. 

Th* remarks which wena mwle «t the end of the 
last Sectioni will be no itt^jra|M!r introdttcti<m<to the 
subject before us. There I said, that those carnal 
ordinances which, with the greatest aptitude, were the 
symbols of the things of the law, could not be a 
perfect in^age of the good things of the go^, ^hich 
were to come, though they might be accounted a famt 
and imperfect shitdow of then^ and tho^ore it became 
necessary that more exoelieot (ymhols ^uld he found. 
I likewise said, that the sacrifice which our I,ord made 
of himself was perfectly sufficient fer that important 
purpose; and that whilst the oi^^iDg <4 lam^s and 
goats and bullocks adumbrated the purity,* thb righte- 
ousness, and the peace, to wJidch the wise and the good 
attained under the law, the more caodjeu^ saorifice of 
Christ, as of a lamb without hfetuiah, was" the p^eot 
im^ of the purity and rigbteoqsn^ and peace to 
which the wise and the good we» to attain under the 
goqjel, • 

From this it will ^pear, that, so fer from thinking, 
as many do, that Christ was Qot*a sacrihee^ I 1^ it 
down as the great point which I am now to illustrate 
and prore, that he Was oi^ only a real a proper 
sacrifice, but a sacrifice mijdh mwe valuable and effi- 
cacious than any of whi^ the former diW^isation 
could boast, for acoon^lishing all the purposes ffir 
which these symbols had been appointed by God, 

2 B 2 
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Indeed^ nothing has ever suiprised me more, than the 
manner in which great and good men — men ardent in 
the love of truth, and eager in the pursuit of it — have 
denied this doctrine, and have endeavoured to evade 
the proofs of if which are <found in almost every page 
of the New Testatnent. A clear statement of the rea- 
son o{ their conduct willtiot only be their best apology, 
but will be a warning to all who explain the word of 
God, never to blend with its pure .and rational doctrines 
the commandments of men, lest those truths which arc 
thus unhappily associated with errors, should be reject- 
ed and discarded, as equally unfounded, by those who 
perceive the absurdity of the latter, without perceiving 
that the former may be defended witliout giving the 
smallest support to the other. 

The unscriptural and absurd doctrines which have 
been founded upon the import commonly given to 
sacrifice, have, I imagine, forced those who deny the 
reality of our Lord’s sacrifice to act as they liave done. 
Not being able to shew that that import has as little 
foundation in the word of VSod as it has in the dictates 
of reason, or to discover the true import of that rite, 
they have denied the realitfr of our Lord’s sacrifice, 
that th^ might deny the conclusions which they ima- 
gined resulte’d fiom it. This is evident, as it could not 
be of the least Imj^ortance to them, or even to their 
opponents, whether Christ should be considered as a, 
sacrifice or not, exceptiia^ far as tlie decision of that 
question was supposed to^mect their opinions, or those 
of thev^Abpponents. 1 cannot but add, that my doc- 
trine recdivcB no common support from the considcra- 
■'^on that it accords perfectly with the language and 
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the declaration of scripture, that Christ was a sacrifice, 
and,- at the same time, gives a more decisive Wow to 
the unsCTiptural doctrities alluded to, than could have 
been given by contradicting both. . , 

That all the sacrifices of ‘the Mosaic* economy may 
be comprehended under sin-offerings, and burnt-ofler- 
ings, and peace-offerings, Wks formerly steted ; and 
the real meaning or import d each was particularly 
explained. But as sanctification, and justification, and 
peace of conscience — the reidities adumbrated by ti^cm 
—not only constitute the duty and happiness of man 
under the Christian dispensation, but under t!he Chris- 
tian dispensation are carried to a far greater extent 
than under the law, it is evident, that if it be necessary 
that the sacrifice of Christ should exhibit the veiy 
image of aity one of these things, it - should exhibit 
the very image of them all. I suppose, thg n,. that if 
we consider attentively, the sacrifice of Christ, and 
consider the information which the Scriptures give 
concerning it, we shall find^ not only that it was a 
real sacrifice, but a real sacrifice partaking of the na- 
ture of all the Mosaic sacrifices, and adapted to accom- 
plish, in a much more efficacious manner, Jhe ends 
and designs which they had in view. This 'can only 
be confirmed by an appeal to each of the different 
kinds of sacrifice now mentioned. I begin with the 

sin-oflering. . ” . 

I formerly said, that the end of tl# sin-offer- 

ing under the law, was t<^‘€Cthibit to the Jews an 
expressive emblem of the Way in which they iSight ^o 
put sin to death ; of, in other words, the offering up 
of the victim at the command of Gtid was an expres- 
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sire action, denoting their fixed determination to offer 
up their sin in the same manner. As our Saviour 
accomplished this important end of the sin-offering 
both in his life and in his death, I shall consider each 
of these in order. * 

Thf whole life of our f^viour, therefore, may be 
considered as one eosttinual sin-offering, exhibiting, not 
in symbol, but in reality, the death of nn, and power- 
fully impelling lus foUowers to the same purity. To 
give one illustrious example of this, } would direct the 
reader’s attention to his conduct, as described John vi. 
16, when he rejected the kingdom which the worldly- 
minded Jews o&red him. In order that he might 
subdue every temptation and preserve his innocence, 
he at once made a sacrifice of ambition, of pride, of 
covetousness, of sensuality— of all those sins, in short, 
which a man might be supposed to enjoy by the ac- 
quisition of a kingdom, when that acquisition could 
not be, made without relinquishing the work assigned 
him by God. , 

But it was net so much in the hour of prosperity, as 
in the night of advernty, that our Saviour gave uS the 
most perfect example tff the manner in which he tri- 
umphed over every temptation, and devoted sin to 
death. The truth, of this will .appear if we remember, 
^H^at then, with the most astonishing resignation and 
pmseveidUce and fortitude, he preserved his innoCenco 
unspotted, amidst all flllij^ptafions to which he was 
opposed. Nor ought R be forgotten, that if we 
Odnsidetr his sufferings witii attentipn, especially in the 
garden of Gethsemane, we shall find that every ingre- 
dient which it Was possible to pour into the cup <ff 
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* human misery, swelled the bitter draught which he 
was doomed to drain. Nor is it difficult to perceive 
the propriety — nay, the necessity— of this. As be 
was appointed to be a great example to the good, 
especially to those “ who do good and ^ufier for it,” it 
was absolutely necessaiy that every misery which could 
embitter life, or wrap the seul of the righteous imdark- 
ness, should be exhausted by our Lord. And why ? 
In order that none of his followers, in any future pwod 
of his church, might ever be placed in drcumstances 
of greater distress, or be called to endure more over- 
whelming agony, and should thus be left in hopeless 
anxiety, looking wildly round for an example to direct 
their conduct, which the history oi the world could 
not supply. All the sins, tlierefore, incident to man 
in a ♦ime of unexamplQd suifering, were th«i offered 
up by our Lord as a sacrifice at the command^ of his 
Father. Strong as must have been his temptations to 
impatience and murmuring, yet “ he was led as a lamb 
to the slaughter, and as a sheep bdfote her shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” Powerful as 
were his incitements to hatred and revenge against his 
persecutors, yet whesi he was reviled, ht> reviled not 
again, when he sufficed, he threatened not, ‘but com- 
mitted himself to him who judgetli righteously.” Nu- 
merous and specious as were thev reasons which thie 
wisdom of the world might have adduced for wearying 
in well-doing, for distrust m the Sujweme Seing, and 
for exclaiming with the Wtoist, « Verily, I have 
cleansed my heart in vain* Sind washed my bands in 
innocency,”““yet ** he feileB not, nor was diseoura^led } 
but whilst he poured out his soul an oflfering for ttn. 
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‘*.for the joy that was set before hinij he endured the 
cross, and despised the shame.” Nay, the very love 
of life — a principle the most powerful which the Al- 
mighty has interwoven in our nature — a principle 
which first exercises its empire over the human heart, 
and last resigns its authority— -was itself sacrificed by 
our Saviour at the comms&id of his God. Thus was 
** the Captain of our salvation made perfect” for the 
execution of his office “ by sufierings.” Thus the 
termination of his life for ever broke the dominion of 
sin thus on the cross did he triumph over all the 
powers of darkness ; and thus, from his cradle to his 
grave, did he offer up the one great sacrifice of himself, 
“ "which needing not to be repeated, for ever perfecteth 
all theni that are sanctified.” 

But 1 shall no doubt be told, that though this must 
be adinitted, yet it by no means seems to come up to 
the full import of several passages of scripture, which 
speak of our Saviour as a sin;-ofiering. I readily allow 
it, and though 1 apprehend that what has been said 
will prove that our Savibui's life with the greatest pro- 
prie^ may be considered as a sin-offering, yet I ac- 
knowledge that his death only fully accomplished the 
^nd and tlesign which the sin-ofiering of IVfoses was 
appointed to accomplish. Indeed, I suspect tliat the 
abettors of the common import of sacrifices will ac- 
count all that I have said upon this subject, -notwith- 
standing its mmral ii^ence, to be rather an artful 
eva^n of the doctrine the Scriptures contain 

respecting it, than a full 'and a clear elucidation of it. 
If they do, I shall not be dhsaj^inted ; and as it is to 
our Saviour’s death that the writers of the New Testa- 
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inent chiefly refer when they represent Christ as a 
sin-offering, I would solicit the reader’s attention to 
the following, proof and illustration of it. 

I observe, tl^n, that it appears evident from the 
name that is given in acripture to oui; Saviour when 
considered as a sin-ofifering,'that his death, like that of 
the sin-oflcring under the law, represented the death of 
sin. The reader will remember that the victim em- 
ployed in the Mosaic sin-oflering received the name of 
that which it represented, and was with the greatest 
propriety denominated sin. Though the Hebrew 
word n«Bn exactly corresponds to the Greek word 
dfuifta, answering to the £nglish word sin, yet fre- 
quently in the Septuagi^t, the Hebrew term is ren 
dered by the periphrasis ire§t . which literally 

signifies for sin. Every person must perceive that the 
Greek periphrasis has been designed to be an. expla- 
nation of the simple term when employed ti^n the 
subject of sacrifice, and that it implies the conviction of 
the Greek translators that the victim was slain for or 
instead of sin. It is a singular fact, that though the 
apostle, when treating of this subject, sometimes, in 
imitation of the Septuagint, employs the periphrasis 
TTsqi dfJM^tag, yet at other times, to leave ndt the sha- 
dow of an objection against the true import of our 
Saviour’s sacrifice, he denominates him by the simple 
term dfJM^ta. But this not only infallibly proves that 
Christ was a sin-offering, — it also infallibly proves my 
doctrine, that his death ^(^Hhe symbol designed to 
adumbrate the death of nm 

As this is a point of primary importance, I shaU 
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adduce a few passages in its support. In 2 Cor. v. 21, 
Paul, when speaking of our Saviour, says, God " hath 
made him dijuiftav, sin for us, that we might be the 
righteousness of God by him.” This can OQiy mean 
that God sent his Son into the world to die aa a victim, 
in order to represent the death to which we ought to 
devota every sin ; and whea sin is thus dead to us, we 
are th^, by the privileges which he gives us in his 
gospel, to become righteous by the practice oC righte- 
ousness, to which God has called us. The writer to 
the Hebrews, (ix. 26, 28,) emplo 3 rs the same language^ 
Now once, in the end of the world,”— ^ Gr., ages,) 
i. c. at the end of the patriarchal and Jewish ages,— 
“ hath he appeared to put a^ray sin by the sacrifice of 
himself.” And then he adds, Christ was once 
offered to bear”— (Gr., to bear axoay, or to pad emoay, 
as explained in the verse now quoted)— “ the sins of 
many; knd unto ihem that look for him shall he 
appear the jsecond time, aftaftag, mt/unei sin, 

unto salvation.”— That is, his design at his first coming 
was, by his death, exhibiting in symbol the death of 
sin, to remove away from us sin and iniquity, that we 
may be holy ; but when comes the second time to 
judgment,* he will not be made the emblem of sin by 
dying again, but will complete, the salvation of his 
people by raising them from the dead, and adjudging 
them to happiness according to their works. Since, 
then, the stune name is^ven in scxiptorc to our Lord, 
when considered as a viQ(||||, which was given to the 
victim of the sin-offering under the law, have we not 
cveiy reason to conclude, that, notwithstanding the 
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supcriori^ of his sacrifioei it was detagned^ as well as 
the other, to represent stA, the thing whose name he 
assumed ? 

I said likewise, that in imitation of the Septuagint,. 
the apostle sometimes employs the periphrasis, irtf* 
apoflias, to express more fully the meaning of the 
simple term. A single exihaple will be si:dfic!icait to 
illustrate and confirm this. In Rom. viii. 3, 4, Paul 
says, ** For what the law coold not do, in that it was 
weak through the fiesh, God sending his own Son in 
the likeness of sinful fiesh, and irt^t d(iotfioLs,Jof sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of 
the law might be fulfilled in (Gr., ly) us, who walk 
not after the flesh, but aflfer the Spirit.'’ It is evident 
from the second verse, that the thing which the dispen* 
sation of Moses could not do was to free men from the 
law, that is, from ‘the power and dominion of vn, and 
to raise them from that death in sin, mentioned £ph. 
ii. 1, in which the world lay at the coming of Christ. 
This was not because the dispensation of Moses could 
not point out that moral 'righteousness which God 
required, but bedausC its fleshly ordinances, its sacrifices, 
wanted moral power and energy to lead the observers 
of them beyond themselves, and to indveib tl^m to 
cherish and pursue the temper and conduct which they . 
adumbrated. To accomplish this,* then, God sent 
the worli^his own Son, made in all things like unto his 
brethren, and ther^re eveiy way qualified to instruct 
them by precept and exai9ll|ik. And, what was more, 
by making him a sacrifice for sin, as it is in the margin 
of our Bibles, condemned sin in the flesh ; that iti(|^ by 
sentencing Christ to death as a victim, he passed a 
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sentence upon sin, which he represented, condemning 
it in the same mmner to death ; and exhibited in the 
death of his Son, the execution of that sentence. — For 
.what purpose ? That thus the body of sin being de- 
stroyed in us, .we might not only “ be free from the 
law of sin and death,” but might perform the righte- 
ousness which the law, as Nvell as the gospel, required. 
By walking not after the desires of our sensual appe- 
tites, but after the dictates of our enlightened mind 
and conscience. It is impossible, 1 apprehend, not to 
feel “the beauty and forde which this interpretation 
gives to the passage ; or not to perceive the confirma- 
tion which the passage gives to my doctrine. 

I would observe further, that the whole phraseology 
of the New Testament, when employed upon this sub- 
ject, is formed not merely in consistency with the doc- 
trine vvhich 1 maintain, but to express it in the most 
explicit mahner. When, for example, sin is said to be 
dead to us by Christ’s death; and we to be alive to 
righteousness by his resurrection : — when he is said to 
be delivered to death for oilt offences ; and to be raised 
again for our justification : — when we are said to be 
planted together ■ in the likeness of his death ; and to 
be planted* tpgether in the likeness of his resurrection : 
— when we are said to be conformable to his death ; 
su^d to know the power of his resurrection ; the same 
great and important, truths are exhibited to view— the 
end and design of our^i^uai^oui^s death, and the end 
and, , design Saviosi^ resurrection, are so dis- 

tinctly '.p^ked, that they cannot be misunderstood. — 
When wc put our sin to death, in . imitation of the 
death of our Saviour; as the Jews put their sin to 
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death in imitation of the death of the victims which 
they.slew, then the end of Christ’s deaths as a victim, 
is fully accomplished in ns — then we cease to do 
evil,” or are sanctified. Again : when “ we rise frtom 
the dead works of sin, to seiare the living God,” in the 
same manner as our Loed rose from the dead, to enjoy 
immortal life with God, the end of his resurrection is 
fully accomplished in us— -then we “ learn to do well,” 
or are justified. I must rematk, that though it is only 
the former of these, the death of our Saviour, as repre- 
senting the death of sin, that I have to explain at pre- 
sent, yet I thought it proper to mention likewise the 
latter, the resurrection of our Saviour, as respecting 
■our resurrection from th^ death of sin to a life of 
righteousness, that the connexion which subsists be- ' 
tween sanctification and justification — that the forec 
of the apostle’s reasoning upon these important sub- 
jects — and that the evidence for my doctrine, might 
the more evidently appear. Upon the point in ques- ’ 
tion, these various expressions are perfectly decisive ; 
— ^they invincibly prove that *Christ was made sin for 
us, that he might exhibit in his death/ that death to 
which every one of his followers ought to devote his 
sin and iniquity. 'Rius, then, he accompli^ed this 
great end of his missiotii which,' according to'the ex- 
press declaration of scripture, was *• to save his people 
from their sins ;” was “ to redeem them frotp all ini- 
quity or to take away the'^in of the world.” 

I observe, further, that lire manner in whkh our 
Lonl was put to death, resembles so exactly tbfr ritual 
enjoined in the sinHjffering, that we receive an uif- 
doubted proof, frqm this circumstance, not only tliat 
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he was a sacrifice for sin; but that his sacrifice ac- 
complished under the go^h the same important pur- 
pose, whicdi the other accomplished under the law.— 
As the victim, under the. law, was pgresented before 
the Xiord, and devoted tp death srithin the court, and 
at the door of the tabemade or teqaple ; so was our 
Lord carried there, and '"devoted to death by botli 
Jews and Genhles.— As the sin-offering under the law 
was carried without the camp, or the city of Jeru- 
salem, as an d[>ominable thing, so was our Lord con- 
ducted without the cii^ bearing his reproach, and was 
looked upon as an abomination.— As the victim under 
the law was consumed, not with the hallowed fire 
which came down from heaven, but by the commoy 
or unhallowed fire of the world ; so was our Saviour 
consumed, not by that holy and heavenly zeal which 
animates the soul of the good— far less surely by the 
wrath rniger of the Supreme Being, which to affirm 
were blasphemy— but by that earthly and hellish zeal 
which inflames the souls of the wiejeed and the bigot ; 
and which fired both Jew£ and Gentiles with implacable 
rage against him.— And as the victim under the law, 
like sin, the thing which it represented, was deemed 
unclean aud accursed ; so our Saviour was looked upon 
as unclean and aoeuwed, and loaded with the most 
dreadful impiucatimui. Is it possible, then, not to sec 
the propriety of Paul’s eaepesskm— an expression which 
could not be vkidicatafl any other interpretation— 
whefi Jhc says, {Gal. iii. 1%) " Christ bath redeemed us 
fioid curse of the law, bdhg made a curse for us” ? 
As sin is |he only thmg which is, and ought to be, ac- 
cursed i when our Saviour was made sin, it is evident, 
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that the -langus^, which it was pn^per to apply to the 
reality literally, was propn* to be applied to the symbol 
hgurathnely; and hepci^ when our Lord was dws made 
a curse jRsr us—dbr our hap|uness— that he might re- 
deem us from the ^bwer of gsin, he must, at the same 
time, have redeemed us from the muae, or condenma- 
doii to which we had subjected ourselvm; for the 
moment that we cease to do evil, and leum to do well 
•—the moment that we widk not after the flesh, but 
after the spirit, there is no more curse or condemnation 
for us. In every point of view, then, the resemblance 
between die ain-offering under the hiw, and that of 
Christ under the gospel, is so striking, ftiat we must 
be convinced, that both must have had one common 
nature, and that both must have been appointed to 
accomplish one common end. 

Though these remarks are more than sufiident to 
establish the identity of the sin-ofiSbring under the law, 
and the sin-oficring under the gospel, both in their na- 
ture and import; yet a few texts descriptive of the 
effect which both produced will throw additional hght 
upon this int^'esting subject. It cabnot escape the 
most inattentive reader, that, ih scripture, sin ^ oft- 
times represented as a lawless tyrant, who *keeps his 
slaves in the most abject bondage, and who must be 
put to death before they can obtain liberty and enjoy 
happiness ; or, that his death, and their f^pdom, are 
said to he effected fay the ckath of Christ Hence, 
says the apostle, (Rom. "fCnowing thi% 

our (dd man”— the sin which held us in slavery beflm: 
our conversiou to Christianity—^ that our old man' is 
rnictflcd with him, that the body of sin might be dc- 
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stroyed, that henceforth we might not serve sin.”-^ 
Here the apostle not only represents sin as doomed to 
the shameful and lingering death of crucifixion, to 
which our Saviour, when he represented sin, was 
doomed ; but * he does more, h€ represents sin as 
having actually sufiered crucifixion, along with Jesus ; 
in order that the very body of the tyrant might be de- 
stroyed, like the body of the sin-oifering without the 
camp; and that his wretched subjects might be de- 
livered irom his lawless commands. And, after a 
great deal of reasoning to the same purpose, which 
the reader ought carefully to consult, he adds, at the 
eighteenth verse, that being thus made free from the 
bondage of sin, their allegiance was transferred to an- 
other master — ^they became servants of righteousness. 

But sin is not only in scripture, represented as a 
tyrant'who was crucified along with our Saviour, that 
his sulgects might be redeemed from his power, but 
also as a loathsome disease, which corrupts and defiles 
both the body and the soul of him who is infected 
with it. The description which the prophet Isaiah 
(i. 6,, 6) gives of this moral distemper, as it affected 
the J^fws in his time, must be present to eveiy mind: 
“ The whole head is sick and the whole heart faint : 
from the sole of the foot even unto the head, there is 
no soundness in if; but wounds, and bruises, and 
putrifying sores; th^ have not been clo8e(b>. neither 
/boupd up ; neither mollified with ointment.* — Cdn- 
teraplaiiag sin too,' undc^:^Bie image of an infectious 
and'c.ft||al, disease, the prophet Jeremiah (viii. 22) thus 
exclaims : Is there no balm in Gilead ? Is there no 

physician there ? Why, then, is not the health of my 
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* people recovered ?” — Whenever, therefore, in tfaie figu- 
rative language, this disease is extinguished, is re- 
moved, or carried away, from the person infected with 
it, it is evident,, diat he will not only be free from 
danger and from pain, but; that he will be cleansed 
and purified from all the filthiness and corruption of 
his former distemper. — ^Lef us, then, apply this lan- 
guage to the subject before us. If the death of the 
victim under the law adumbrated the death of the sin, 
that is, of the disease, which the offerer then acknow- 
ledged, his cleansing from the pollution of his sin, or 
disease, must have been the inevitable consequence. 
But it is equally true, that if die death of the victim 
under the gospel adumbrated the same thing, wherever 
the death of Christ has its proper mmral effect upon his 
tbllowers, it must accomplish their purification — rit 
must cleanse them from the pollution of their moral 
disease.-— Hence appears the beauty and force of such 
expressions as the following: Rev. i. 5, “ He hath 
washed us from our sins in his blood."~«-l John i. 7, 
“ The blood of Jesus Christ dleanseth us from all sin.” 
— ^Heb. i. 3, “ When he had by himadf purged our 
sins.” — Heb. x. 29, Counting the blood of the cove- 
nant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy tiling.”— 
And to sum up all— who must net frilly comprehend 
the moral pathos and en«gy of the wdrds of Isaiah, (liii . 
4, 5,) when applied to our Saviour as a sin-offqpng, ac- 
cording to my interpretation ? *‘i^urely he hath borne 
(Heb. borne eeuocy) our griefl^and carried (H^. car- 
ried awe^, see Matt. viii. 17,) away our scHTowsa 3 set 
we did esteem him” — naertainly cmitrary to truth-*— 
stricken, smitten of 4k>d, and afflicted. But he was 

2 c 
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wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon 
him, and with his stripes are we healed.” 

Nor is this all : there are passages which bring the 
effect of the Jewish, and that of the Christian, sin- 
offering together in such a manner as is perfectly 
decisive in my favour. Such are the following, in 
which the cleansing or the sanctification of the un- 
clean, is expressly mentioned as the end of both. — 
Heb. xiii. 1.1 : For the bodies of those beasts, whose 
blood is brought into the sanctuary by the high-priest 
for sin, arc burnt w'ithout the camp; wherefore Jesus 
also, that he , might sanctify the people with his own 
blood, suffered without the gate. Let us go forth, 
therefore, unto him without the camp, bearing his re- 
proach.” — ^Heb. ix. 11—14: But Christ — ^neither by 
the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood, 
entered in once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption” — ^from the power and dominion eff 
sin — “ for, uS. For if the blood of bulls and of goats, 
and tlie ashes of an heifer, sprinkling the unclean, 
sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh; how much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who, through the eter- 
nal”— (in several MSS. holy)—^ spirit, offered himself 
without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead 
works, to serve (iie living God!”— To multiply quota- 
tions upon a point, so evident, would only insult the 
candour .of the reader. . « 

We shall now be fully able to account for the ex- 
pros li on which the inspired writers frequently employ, 
that the sacrifice of Christ was offered for ofur»sms. It 
is universally admitted, that> amid tiie most formidable 
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' and complicated temptations which ever conspired to 
overturn the foundations of human virtue, our Lord 
preserved his innocence and rectitude ; he “ did no 
sin, neither was ^ilc found in his mouth.” His sacri- 
fice, therefore, could not ej^hibit to himself a symbol 
or representation of the way and manner in which he 
ought to put to death hi# own sins, that he flight 
obtain forgiveness. But this very circumstance, which, 
while it displayed the greatness of his love towards us, 
rendered his sacrifice, as a symbol, of no avail to him- 
sd/^ rendered it, in eveiy point of view, proper and 
valuable for his brethren. Hence, the words of the 
inspired writer are full to this point. Heb. vii. 26, 27: 
" F^or such an high-priest became us, who is holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners ; and made 
higher than the heavens; who heedeth net daily, as 
those high-priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his own 
sins, and tlien for the people’ s ; for this he did once, 
when he offered up himself.” He must, thci'eforc, to 
use the graphic language of the prophet, “ have been 
wounded for our transgressi&ns, and bruised for our 
iniquities all that he suffered was for our sakes — was 
to aftbrd us, who had sins to put to death, a symbol 
admirably calculated to inspire us with the greatest 
hatred against sin —against sin, which rendered it ne- 
cessary for our iiOrd to suffiir ; aild which, by ani- 
mating the pasrions of the Jews, subjectec^ him to 
suffering,— admii ably calculated inspire us with the 

greatest ardour and fortitudi"in the contest which we 
are called to wage with the tyrant which had hmg held 
us in bondage,— admirably calculated to* lead us, in 
imitation of our Lord, to resist every temptation, and 

2c 2 
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to overcome both the smiles and the frowns of the 
world. It is by " looking unto Jesus, therefore, when, 
for the joy that Was set before him, he endured the 
cross, despised the shame, and made his soul an offer- 
ing for sin,” that we can ’nhale a portion of his spirit, 
that we can breathe the air of heaven, that we can be 
strengthened with his might! — Clouded must be the 
Understanding, and cold the heart, which cannot per- 
ceive, which cahnot feel, the great moral iihport of 
wlMt Paul says, when he declares, “ That we are more 
than conquerors thhmgh him that loved us or of 
what the Church utters in triumph upon the downfal 
of heathen idolatry, (Rev. xii. 10, ll,) “ Now is come 
salvation and strength, and the kingdom of our God, 
and the power of his Christ ; for the accuser df dhr 
brethren is cast down, which Accused them before God 
day and night. And overcame him by the blood 
of the lamb ; artd by the word of their testimony; and 
they loved not their lives unto the death.” It is im- 
possible, 1 ima^ne, in language more beautiful and 
affecting, to inform us of the manner in which the 
patience and the fortitude, tiie faith and the hope, 
whibh shed a divine majesty around the captain of our 
salvation, when he loved not his life unto the death, 
become ours when placed in similar circumstances ! — 
" For even herednio are we called,” Says Peter, (1 
iPp.ii. ?1— 25,) to do Well, and patiently to suffer for 
it.— “ For even hereunto me we culled ; because Christ 
also sudered for us, lea^g Us an example, that we 
shnUSd fbllqW his steps. Who did no riU, neither was 
guile found In his moutii. Who, when he waS reviled, 
\ reviled not again; When he suffered, he threatened not; 
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‘but oommittcd himself to him who judgeth righteously. 
Whp his own self bare our ^sins-T-'Oj ras of/tagTioj ^p/ov 
aurog amjvsyxsv — ff^ho himself carried away our sins 
in his body 09 the cross, that WP being dead to sin, 
should live unto righteoustic^ ; by jwhose stripes we 
arc healed : for we were as sheep going astray; but 
are now returned unto the sheplieid and bishop of our 
souls.” — Such, then, is the clear and consistent account 
of our Saviour’s sacritice, as a sin-offering. 

I likewise said, that the Scriptures give us clear in- 
formation that our Saviour ought also to be considered 
as a bumt-offering. — That the reader may perceive 
this, he ought to remember the meaning and import 
which I formerly assigned to this sacrifice — that it was 
the symbol of the offerer’s dedicating himself to God in 
the practice of righteomtpcss. It is evident, however, 
that before the victim could properly adumbrate this, 
it was absolutely necessary that it should be slain, in 
order that the various parts into which it was divided 
might represent the various actions of a good and 
virtuous life, which, in succe&ion, should ascend, day 
and night, as a sweet savour to .Qod. Bpt when t|.iis 
was to be represented by an intelligent and moral 
being, it is equally evident, that his dcatli, so far from 
being necessary for that purpose, would entirely defeat 
it ; and that the only way in whiclv he could accom- 
plish this cn 4 * would be by a Jifp devoted to tl^ service 
of God — would be by a consj^ Succession of works 
of righteousness. 

As the bumt-offering under the law, tficn, was a 
symbol which daily exhibi^ted to die Jews the nature 
and importance rf a.lffe of righteousness, and the 
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heavenly ardour and zeal which were necessary to 
warm the heart and animate the mind before their 
eonduct could ascend as a sacrifice of a sweet savour 
to God, it might, with the greatest propriety, be con- 
sidered as an 'example to that people continually in- 
citing them to the love and practice of all righteousness. 
In the same manner, the' glorious example of moral 
goodness, which, during his life, our Saviour exhibited 
for our imitation, in accounting it his meat and his 
drink to do the will of his Father, and in the heavenly 
ardour and zeal which infiamed his heart and animated 
his conduct, may likewise, with the greatest propriety^ 
be considered as a continual bumt-oflfering of a sweet 
savour to God, constantly inciting us to the love and 
the practice of all righteousness. Thus, then, evciy 
person must perceive, not merely the beauty of this 
analogy, but that the whole burnt-offering which our 
Lord made of himself to God, stimulates us in the 
same manner, but with much more commanding 
power and permanency, than the burnt-offerings under 
the law did the Jews, to offer up ourselves, soul, body, 
and spirit, to him who hath ** delivered us out of the 
hands of our enemies, that we might serve him without 
fear, in holiness and righteousness, all the days of our 
lives.” 

To contemplate our Saviour’s life, from his cradle to 
his grave, as one continual bumt-offering. for our iini- 
% tation, will not only animate us to make tbe same 
^sacrifice of ourselves, but will display the beauty and 
force of all those passages in the word of God in which 
deeds of righteousness arc denominated sacrifices. In 
this point of view, nothing can be more elegant and 
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’.impisessive than the exhortation of the inspired apostle, 
Heb. xiii. 15, 16 : " By him, therefore, 1ft us offer the 
sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit 
of our lips, giving thanks to his name. But to do 
good and to communicate, forget not ; , for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased.” Philipp, iv. 18 cannot 
be omitted when elucidating*this subject : “ But I* have 
all and abound : I am full, having received of Epaphro- 
ditus the things, which were sent from you, an odour of 
a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to 
God.” Philipp, ii. 17, in which the apostle speaks of 
his blood, if he should suffer martyrdom, as being 
poured out like a libation, or drink-ofiFcring, upon the 
sacrifice which he represents the Philippians as having 
made of themselves to God, is still more to the point. 
I give it in the words oj^Doddridge : “ For if I should 
even be poured forth, as a drink-offering, on the, sacri- 
fice and ministration of your faith, I rejoice ahd congra- 
tulate you all.” The two following passages arc still 
more decisive. 1 Pet. ii. 5 : “Ye also, as lively stones, 
are built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to 
offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ.” Rom. xii. 1 “I beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye preSent your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
T 1 JV Xoyixijv Xargsxay vfuon, even yoar rational servicer 
These texts are surely more t^n sufficient to prove, 
that when, in imitation of our Lord, we devote our 
lives to the service of the Alfhighty, we offer up our- 
selves bumt-offerings; and deeds of obedience be^me a 
sweet savour — a phrase never applied to •sin-oflferingS'^ 
become a sweet savour to God. 
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A very few remarks will be sufficient to shew- that.' 
the important eod which the pe&ce-offering accom- 
plished under the law, is accomplished much more 
perfectly under the gospel by our ISavibur, considered 
as a peace^fFering. The design of the former, as the 
reader will recollect, was to adumbrate to tlie Jews 
that ‘peace which they would enjoy when they should 
oflfer up in a proper manner their sin-offering and their 
bumt-oflering, that is, when th^ wei:e sanctified and 
justified. The design of our Saviour, as a peace>o£^ng, 
was to accomplish the same puipose — was to exhibit 
to us the same important lesscm, that we, in imitation 
of him, may pursue the way that leads to peace ; may 
cherish and enjoy it in our own minds when found ; 
and may promote a.nd difliise it among our brethren. 
But it is evident that the remark which I made on our 
Saviour, considered as a bumt*ofrering, is equally appli- 
cable to him as a peace-offering. Though it was neces- 
sary that the victim of peace under the law should be 
slain, that the offerer, his family, and friends, might 
feast upon it, and that it might exhibit to the Jews what 
it adumbrated ; yet it was by no means necessary that 
our (Saviour should the, that he might exhibit to us an 
e:fpressive example of that peace which is the effect of 
purify and rightibUsnesS. Hence it is to our Saviour’s 
Jife that we are to <look, not for the shadow, but fin* the 
^'^ery im:^ of that internal harmony and equability of 
*^ul, which habitual virtue only can bestow^ and which 
^ifsdouS inno^nce onlj^ can enjoy. It is impossible 
to ci^Ktemplate the life of Christ, and not to perceive 
hoW ptafectly his whole temper and conduct corre- 
apoi^ed with this great design. Thmigh his life, from 
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his birtli to his crucifixion, was one cixitinued scene of 
labour, of privatiem, of difficulty, of dapger, yet as he 
was dead to sin, and alive to righteousness, the peace 
and tranquillity his soul was never for a moment 
interrupted; he was still satisfied with himself, and 
with that feast of joy which a conscience void of offi:nce 
spread before him ; and the liope which in thc,darkest 
hour of adversity illumined hb path was never extin- 
guished. Nor did the mild and generous affections 
which tranquillized his own bosom terminate there, 
but animated every step of his private and public con- 
duct, and spread around him peace and happiness. 
Wherever he went he poured the beam of instruction 
into the clouded bosom ; lighted up tlie lamp of con- 
tentment and of patience in the dreary cell of poverty 
and distress ; and awakened the smile of consolation and 
of hope on the pale cheek of sorrow and despair. Nor 
can it be forgotten, that that religion which it was the 
great business of his life to illustrate and establish, was 
admirably formed, like the life of its divine author, not 
only to diffuse a calmness, and serenity over the soul, 
which the cares and anxieties of the world would 
otlicrwisc have discomposed and harassed ; but to 
unite together in one harmcmious family of friends 
and brethren, the whole race of men, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, who had formerly bepn inspired with* the 
keenest resentment, with the bitterest rancour against 
each other. It was the moral energy of this religion 
which enabled one of this virtuous brotherhood to 
address his companions with the most exalted affection 
and magnanimity, (Acts xx. 22 — 24,) “ And now, be 
hold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jiorusalem, not 
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knowing the things that shall befal me there, save that 
the Holy Ghcft witnesseth in every city, paying, that 
bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of these 
things move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
mysdf, so that may finish my course with joy, and 
the ministry which 1 have received of the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the gospel of tho- grace of Grod.” When 
Christ, the Prince of Peace,” is thus considered as our 
great peace-offering, how admirably expressive are the 
words of Paul, (Eph. ii. 11 — 16,) “ Wherefore remem- 
ber, that ye, being in time past Gentiles — were without 
Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, 
and strangers from the covenants of promise, having no 
hope, and without God in the world. But now in 
(Gr., by) Christ Jesus, ye who were sometimes far 
off, arc made nigh by the blood of Christ, For he is 
our peace, who hath made both” — Jews and Gentiles — 
one, and l>ath broken down the middle wall of par- 
tition between us, for to make in himself of twain one 
new man, so making peace. And that he might recon- 
cile both unto God” ! <* 

If then the peace-offering among the Jews continually 
reminded them “ of tliat peace,” (Isaiah xxxii. 17,) 
which 'is* the work of righteousness ;” incited them 
to cultivate that temper aud conduct which led to the 
possession of it; an^ inspired them with the warmest 
sentiments of gratitude and love to the Author of all 
fi^city ; it is easy to see how our Lord, considered as our 
peace-ofiering, should much more efficaciously accom- 
plish the same important purposes to his people. In 
imitation of their Lord and Master, thousands in every 
amid iffl the sorrows to which life is heir, and 
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exposed to all the privations and dangers and torments 
which the ingenuity of malice > could i^vent^ or the 
ftower of cruelty execute, have held on “ the way of 
righteousness” rgoicing ; have experienced that “ peace 
which passeth all understanding that “ joy which is 
unspeakable and full o£ glory and which the apostle, 
from his own feelings,' s<? beautifully describes/ Rom. 
V. 1—5 : “ Therefore being justified *by faith, we have 
peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ. By 
whom also we have access by faith into this grace 
wherein we stand, and rejoice' in hope of the glbry of 
God. And not -only so, but we glory in tribulations 
also, knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope, and hope 
maketh not ashamed, because the love of God is shed 
abroad into our hearts, by the Holy Ghost which is 
given unto us.” 

But as our Saviour is in scripture ofttimes compared 
to the paschal lamb, a few remarks will be necessary, 
before I conclude this Essay, to shew the analogy which 
exists between them. From the explanation formerly 
given of the passover, the reader will remember, that 
the design oT that s 3 nnbol was to perpetuate the re- 
membrance of the means which the Almighty employed 
to deliver the Jews front the bondage of Egypt. It 
will not be requisite to prove that the bondage which, 
at the advent of our Lord, we tvete under to sin, is 
often in scripture compared with the bondage which 
the Israelites aidured in Egypt, or that our deliverance 
from the former ^ars a striking analogy to their deli- 
verance from the latter. Now, as k was the death of 
the lirst-bom of Egypt^ of which the death the psi^ 
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ohal lamb was th? ^mbol^ that affaftuated the deliver- 
ance of the Isi^elites from the 1yTa;wy of Pharaoh, so 
was it the death of our Lord, as xnave already fully 
shewn, that effectuated our deliverance from the ty- 
ranny of sin. , There is, however, one remarkable 
difference between the death of the paschal lamb and 
that of our Saviour, which must not be omitted, namely, 
that the death of the former was only the shadow or 
the symbol of the means which procured the freedom 
of the Jews ; but the death of the latter was the very 
image; or, to speak without a figure, was itself the 
means, which procured our ireedom. Still, however, 
between the ntual enjoined concerning the death of the 
former, and the real circumstances which attended the 
death of tlic latter, a suiprising resemblance does ap 
pear. The paschal lamb was without blemish ; iyas 
brought into the camp or ci^ on the tenth day of the 
month Abib', was slain upon the evening of the four- 
teenth, just as the fifteenth was going tp commence ; 
and not a bone of it was to be broken. Our Saviour, 
wlio was also without blemish, entered into Jerusalem 
upon tlie same day of the same ipontbs was slain after 
the same interval ; aiH^iyc his death not a bone of him 
was jatekem. These remmt^ble coincidcaices nc^ only 
vindicate the expression of the apostle, (\ Cor, v. 7,) 
“ Christ, our passover, is saerificed for us but prove 
that^the circumstances of the tvyo deliverances were 
adjus^^ by Him who knew the end from the begin- 
ning, with the most consummate wisdom. 

But will this resemblance autboii^m us to assert, that 
the intention eff the paschal lunb was to jiypily or 
adumbrate the death of Christ? Certainly not. I 
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readily acknowledge that every type mtist bav6 a re- 
semblance or similfirity to the reality Wliich it adum- 
brates ; but'we ought not to imagine that iiothing else 
is necessary to constitute one thing the type of another. 
Were nothing dl,8e necessary^ then AbeFs sacrifice must ' 
have been the type of Noah’s ; Enoch’s translation, the 
type of Elijah’s ; the dest^ction of Jerusalem *by the 
Chaldeans, the type the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans ; and the beheading of Charles I. of En- 
gland, die type of the beheading of Louis XVI. of 
France. From not attending to this, theologists have 
fun into the greatest absurdities upon this subject, and 
have imapned that wherevCf they found in scripture 
two things or events that had any resemblance, the 
former must have been the type of Ae latter. This 
cannot be better illustrated than by the f 3 llowing ex- 
amjde t->Almost all the commentators whom I have 
seen, maintain that die brazen serpent which Moses 
made in the wildemets, was a type of Christ. And 
what is the proof which they assign for this ? Why, 
the words of our Saviour, ‘(John iii. 14,) As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wHdemess, even so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up.” But is this really suffi- 
cient to prove that the former was the type of the latter ? 
Hira, by the same process of reasoning, it will follow, 
that the words of David, (Psalm i. 3,) ** He shall be 
like a tree phuted by the rivers of water,”,prove that 
every tree that grows upon tl^ bank of a liver, is 
planted and appointed by Cod to be a type of the man 
who walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly.” In 
both instances, the resemblance which is found between 
the things that are compared, is a stdfident foundation 
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for a ^inile ; but, ' besides this resemblance, divine ap> 
poistment is ibsolutdy necessary tc|tonstitute one thing 
the type of another ; and 1 have round no more evi- 
dence in scripture that the serpent was raised to be a 
type of Christ, than that the tree was planted to be the 
type of a good man. 

Let^uS apply this, then, to the subject before us. I 
have already proved that the paschal lamb, instead of 
being appointed to be a t 3 rpe of Christ, was appointed 
for a yeiy diflerent purpose— ^was appointed to be the 
symbol of the first-bom of Egypt, whose death was 
the means which accomplished the deliverance of Israd. 
'The paschal lamb, therSFore, had a distinct reality of 
its own ; and to seek for two realities to any symbol, is 
as absurd as to for two meanings to one expression, 

or two fulfilments to one prc^ecy. Nor is it unwor- 
thy of remark, that as the death of the first-born of 
E^pt — ^the means which accomplished the deliverance 
of the Jews from the bondage of Pharaoh^ — ^had a sym- 
bol, namely, the- paschal lamb, appointed to keep up 
the remembrance of it amdng the Jhws so the death 
of Christ — the means whidi accomplished the deliver- 
anci of both Jews and Gentiles from the bondage of 
siu^has a symbol, namely, die Lead’s Supper, ap- 
pointed to keep |iip the remembrance of it among 
Christians; - Hence*' it would not be more absurd to 
maintsin, .that the Lord’s Supper was appointed to be 
the symbol of the death of the^ Egyptians, than it is to 
mtfihtmn that the pasdiaLlamb was appmnted -to be a 
of the dmih of Christ. 

But rinoe tbe death of the Egyptians terminated In 
^':d£lhiprhnce-of\^ Jews from bondage and slavery. 
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and since the death of Christ likewise terniiaate4' in the 
deliverance of tbe:.,jp^hri8tians from bondage and sbn^ety> 
it is evident, that ! these two deliverances, like the two 
sieges of Jerusalem formerljr Idluded to, must have had 
a mutual resemblance in several points. Since, then, 
the paschal lanib was appointed to adumbrate the for- 
mer, it could not but have a. resemblance to the latter ; 
for that which resembles one of two thin^ which have 
a resemblance, must of necessity resemble both. But 
as I have just now shewn that this resemblance will 
never constitute the relation which a symbol^ must b^r 
to its reality, and which must depend Upon divine ap- 
pointment alone; neither will it warrant any one to 
conclude, that the symbol of any action or. event al- 
ready past, will lead those who may behold or may 
perform it, to the knowledge of a future action or event, 
what similitude or resemblance soever there may really 
be between these difierent actions or events when both 
have actually taken place. I can easily believe, for 
instance, that the Jews, when they celebrated their 
passover upon the day appcnnted for. that fe^val, should 
■be led, by that expressive action, to remember the 
means which God employed to ddhrer them from the 
power of Pharaoh ; but 1 cannot imagine it posppble 
that it could give them the least., knowledge ^. our 
Lord’s death. To ti&e one partidilar, instead of many, 
let us consider the command, that not a jK>ne of the 
paschal lamb should be broken.”.* ^That the Jews, fit>m 
this circumstance, should b%ve been, led to the recol- 
lection, that not their own arm, but the arm of Obd« 
las finTmerly explained, broke the pride« alid the power 
of £gy{A, and wrought salvation for the{n» .l/fi;an ea^y 
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see, and can admire die aptitude of the sign to adutn*' 
braale the thing signified. But wercut to be maintained, 
that the Jews from this knew and believed that not a 
hone of our Saviour would be brdeen at his death, wlien 
it is morally ceftain that not a Je^, from the day in 
which die passover Was appointed till the day in which 
Christ ^sufFoed, had die leak knowledge of his death 
at all, 1 should certainly be necessitated to withhold 
my assent. But diat this circumstance attending our 
Lord’s death teatdies us, as the corresponding mie in 
the paschal lamb did the Jews, that our deliverance 
from die power of sin was not effected by human wis- 
dom and might, but by the power and spirit of God, 
which rested upon our Lord for that exprms purpose, 
I likewise see, and firmly bdievc: so wonderful are 
the works of God, and so admirably adjusted are his 
institutions to conduct us to knowledge, to virtue, and 
to happiness I 

Upon the whole, then, I think it is evident, that the 
sacrifice under the law was eo fiu' from being appointed 
for typifying that of our Lord, that both were appointed 
to accomplish the same purpose — ^to lead men from 
the love and prai^dce of sin, to the love and practice of 
righfoousneK, that the peace of God might reign in 
their hearts. Indeed, as for as Z can judge, the only 
reason which has led men to nna^ne that the sacrifice 
of om Loi^ was adumbrated by that of Moses, has 
beeai, that our Lord’s was the last a long series of 
,sacrifioes. Which all partosAc of the same nature, and aU 
tended to produce the same end. This reason, how- 
ever, is very for from being conclusive. Upon the 
^fame pruiciple it m^it be maintained, that all the 
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sacrifices which were offered by the Jews prior to any 
given period of th^. history — ^to the building of ,^be 
temple, for instance~were appointed to be types of 
those which were offered up afterward— -a position, 
surely, that can never be supported. But though the 
sacrifice of our Lord partook of the same nature, and 
produced the same effect, yet it by no means fi^Iows 
that it was not more excellent in itself, and more pow- ■ 
erful to produce that effect. On the contrary, the 
Scriptures constantly affirm, that whilst both partook 
of .the same nature, and were designed to produee th^ 
same effect, the sacrifice of our Lord alone, from its 
superior excellence, produced that effect to its full 
extent. It is, however, enough to mention this at 
present, as it will be fully elucidated when we come to • 
consider the doctrine of the Atonement. 

I cannot resist the inclination I feel, of making th^ 
following observation. If it was the duty of the Jews 
to commemorate that symbolic rite which adumbrated 
the means of their deliverance from Egyptian bondage, 
is it not ouj* duty, with more exalted sentiments of 
gratitude and love, to commemorate that symbolic rite 
which adumbrates the means of our deliverance fix>m 

9 

the bondage of sin ? Sorry am 1 to declare, that the 
■inscriptural and superstitious ideas which have been 
entertained of this symbol, have fhade it rather an 
object of fear than hope^ of dread than of consolation ; 
and thus, whilst the inconsiderate, and the rash, and 
the wicked, have dared to approach, the thoughtful, and 
the timid, and the righteous, have started back with ■ 
terror. I have long been convinced that the man who 
is prepared for bowing his knees in prayer at the foot- 

2d 
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Moot of the Eternal, is prepared eitting dovm at the 
talie of his Lord, and for shewing forth his death till 
he eome again. If we believe scripture, the great end 
f(^r which the Supper of our Lord was instituted, was 
fo commemorate the consummation of that obedience 
which accomplished the great work of our redemption 
foom sin. As the last act in the great drama of bis mortal 
existence, it is impossible to contemplate his death as a 
SoHtaiy, as an insulated event. Every other action, or 
evebt of his life, however fraught with instruction it may 
ibe, may be contemplated alone ; nor does it irresistibly 
MmmOn the rest before us. But it is impossible, at 
least I have always found it impossible, to contemplate 
the last scene of our Saviour’s sufferings in this manner. 
His death is, as it were, the centre, where the various 
.rays of moral excellence that adewned and dignified his 
character all meet, and shine with a glory more than 
human. His death is the chord which, when touched, 
awakens in our recoHecticm all the charities, all the 
auctions which he felt for us, and vibrates in unison 
wi|Ji the finest feelings, with the most exalted senti- 
miMa tiiat’ inhabit the faumtm heart. His death is an 


aveMt, w^ch by its bearings and associations, brings in 
iml|mn reidew before us all the actions, all the vicissi- 
which Were crowded into the most eventful life 
which was eva* &hiMted. The man Who does not 
^ perceive, nay, I would rather say, the man who does 
yhCt feel, the propriety of die apostles of our Lord dwell- 
Thg so much upon his de<^, the propriety of our cmn- 
tnemorating die circumstances which attended it, must 
have a narrow understanding and a cold heart. For 
my own part, 1 confess that I could never contemplate 
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‘ the Buferings of Jesus without admiring his character ; 
that I could never admire his character without Imnpf 
his penou; and that I could never love his penam 
without inhalii^ his spirit To think upon hiBd|ht|i^' 
therefwe, is not only the means becoming; virtuous 
but the very thought is virtue. 

To condude : what opoiOen soever may he anter- 
tained respecting the nature and design of sacrifices, 1 
imagine that the iaterpretalicHa which has been here 
given of their import, mid the thi^s «ignified by them, 
must appear to be simple, easy, and perfect To «hew 
an exact agreement, no intricate or abstract reasoning 
has been employed ; no strainii^ or distortii^'^ cir*- 
cumstances has hem found necessa^ ; and no part of 
the resemblaBce has a|^^eared defective : there is no- 
thing in the rign which has not its accomplishment in 
the thing signified, mid nothing in the tfaung signified 
which has not its counterpart in the sign* *1 must pot 
omit, that the account which 1 have given ia perfectly 
consistent with the nature and attributes of the SuprCi^C 
Being, — suited to the most exalted ideas which wc,*<^|>il‘ 
form of his designs to purify and to sublime lus a%ar- 
tures from all iniquity to the resemblance of his own 
exalted character, — suited to that benevdence and 
which are essential to his nature and which, withrat 
any foreign stimulus, are ever watchful to reform, and 
accept, and cherish, all who are the proper objects 
his benevolence and mercy— -all who return *to lum in 
sincerity and truth. It is equally consistent with the 
state, and the duty, and the hopes of man. With hpi 
state— surrounded with temptations, and too often 
yielding to their power. With his duly — ^to put to 
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dfe^th every thought and word and deed that is contrary 
to his nature and his happiness ; and to devote himself, 
soul, body, and spirit, to the service of his Creator. 
And with his hope8>— that the end of the perfect man 
and the upright shall be p^ce and assurance for ever ; 
that none shall seek the face of the Most High in vain ; 
that his God and Father w^U accept of the prayers, and 
repraitance and obedience of every one of his children ; 
and that, having in some measure rendered him con- 
formable to his own glorious image, he will, in due time, 
translate him to the mansions of immortal purity and 
^ghteousness and peace, where his dispositions and 
affections shall still grow in sanctity ; wh^e the virtues 
which the hand of his Creator had planted in his na- 
ture, and had cherished by the ordinances of religion 
here, shall be brought to maturity — shall still flourish 
and bring forth fruit with increasing abundance, to the 
gloiy of the great Husbandman, whilst eternity rolls 
along. 


riNis. 
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At the end oftfie Essay the Author had made the folhwmg 
MEMOBANDUM. 

If I should never write this Treatise over again^ I beg 
leave to state, that in the coinrse of my investigatbns I find 
that some things, of no great^ importance indeed, but still of* 
sufficient importance as to be worthy of correction, ought to 
be attended to. 

The principal of these are the fdtlowing : 

1. I have placed ^e laver [p. 72] within the court, nearer 
to the entrance of it than the altar of burnt-offering. From 
Exod. XXX. 18, 1 find that this was not the true situation of 
these two symbols. The altar of bumt-offerings stood n^t 
to the entrance of the court, and the laver stood further in 
toward the west, immediately before the entrance into the 
first tabernacle. I am now fiilly convinced, that this was 
proper to adumbrate the things for which they were ap- 
pointed ; and I wish it to be understood, that the sin-offer- 
ing was all that was appointed for adumbrating the sin of 
the people, and consequently for cleansing them, in order to 
prepare them for offering their burnt-offering. The laver, 
therefore, had no respect to the people; it respected the 
priests alone ; and their washing in it before they entered 
into the first tabernacle, taught them the superior sanctity 
which they, as the peculiar ministers of religion, ought to 
cultivate, when they engaged in the solemn ordinances of 
religion. In short, it taught them, that in proportion to 
the nearness of their approaches to God, ought to be the 
degree of sanctity which they cultivated. 

2. I have said [pp. 86, 87], that salt was the emblem of 
wisdom.* I am now convinced that^t was not, but that it 

* The author had made these dlterations of love, clyu*ity, kiodiichb, 
benevolence, lor wisdom and prudence, which have been followed in the 
text. But ir is evident, that had be revised the work for the press, he 
would have made iuither alterations in the paragraph in which the above 
terinb arc used, to produce a complete correspondence in all its parts, 
flow Idr this defect required remedying will appear by comparing the 
printed paragraph with the following transcript of the original copy 
** It ib well known, that salt was always enjoined to be presented along 
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WW tlie emblem of love, affection, and kindness. Mark ix# 
" Have salt in yoursdves”— •cultivate love and bcne- 
rVolenoe in your hearts*-" and live at peace (hie with aa- 
Ofher*'— ‘4Uid tile effect <ff your having^ salt, kindness in your 
dspoaition, idfl be, that you will cidtivate peace with one 
another. Cid. 6: "Let your speech be always with 
'gtaee,^’ that is gracefulness, "seasoned udth aalt;^ tem- 
pered with that kmdness and ^goodwill which will diffuse a 
gnuiefi^ess over all you say. Matt. v. 13: " Ye are tiie 
salt of the eairth."-*Tou are to be the ambassadors of a 
tSttVioor of love and kindness, as 1 am the ambassador of a 
<3od oi love and kindness. Hence, you are to reconcile men 


with the sbew-bread ; and that« under the \wv, salt ivbb employed as the 
enbleta of wisdom or pnidenoe* Nor is it difficult to perceive why it was 
chosen for this purpose. As salt preserves from corruption those subjects 
to which it is applied^ so wisdom or prudence can alone preserve from 
jnoral corruption the heart and conduct of every man. In allusion to 
this^ our Lord says to bis disciples^ * Ye are the salt of the earth/ who 
by your wisdom and prudence in imparting religious instruction — the 
bread of life — shall preserve the world from universal corruption. And 
again, * Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another* ; — 
display that wisdom and prudence in your conduct, which will conciliate 
the auctions of all, and preserve you in peace and unity. The samg 
metaphor is employed by St. Paul : (Col. iv. 5,6;) * Wdk in wisdom 
towards them that are without ; redeeming the time. Let your speech 
be always with grace seasoned with salt, that ye may know how ye ought 
to unswer every one * When the mciaBing of this ^mbol is thus ascer- 
tained^ the propriety of the following injunction must be manifest. Lev. 
8. IS : * Every oblation of thy meat (Heb. dread or flour) offering, sbalt 
tifeu ''senson with salt $ neither shalt thou suffer the salt of the covenant 
of the Lord to'be lacldng from thy bread-offering . with all thy offerings 
-H>ftiu8 land — thou shaH offer salt* Thus, the Israelites were informed. 


in the most striking manner, tliat the greatest wisdom and prudence ought 
to direct every step of tbeir^oral and religious conduct •, and thus, the 
.ininisten of religion in particular were taught, that it ivas their duty, in 
common d^ee, to cultivate the wisdom that ^ cometh down from the 
ntthi# of Liglks,* in explaiiting the doctrines and enforcing the precepts 


e on, and in choosing tiie most proper opportunities, the most 
modes of connDUDicating instruction, in order to preserve tbem- 
kd others from the oomipt maxims and manners of the world.** 

V The ahom remarks will require also to be kept in mind in iscibding 


wfemm salt has been considered as the emblem of wLdoiu. 
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to God, to one another, and to their own mindi. And If 
you do not cultivate charity with one another, and pramate 
it by your doctrine in the world, how can it ever lead.to the 
love and practice of that love which is the fulfilling of the 
law ? Lev. ii. 13 : ** With all thy ofihiings offer salt.** Ude 
is admirably explained by our Saviour, Matt. v. 21—24; 
** If you bring your pft to the altar,’* (without salt,) that is, 
having any malice or quarrel with any one, “ go, first be re- 
conciled to him, and then come (with salt) with love and 
kindness in your heart, and offer your sacrifice.”— I cannot 
but add, that salt was absolutdly necessary too, to warn 
men of the danger of making religion of hatred. If our se:^ 
vices to God were salted, should we ever persecute and.tiiink 
it a religious sacrifice to God > — ^No salt on the sin-ofiering>* 
because sin is neither the object of affection, nor does it 
promote peace and love. On the contrary, it is the object 
of abhorrence, and the parent and nurse of all that malice 
and hatred and war which have tormented men, and deluged 
the world with blood. 

3. Long after I had composed this Treatise,* 1 came to 
the consideration of Adam’s apostacy, or originel sin. When 
considering the cherubim placed at the gardua of Bden, I 
was led to investigate that subject more accurately than 1 
had formerly done. The interpretation which 1 have ^ven 
in Adam’s apostacy, appeared to me then, and still appears 
to me to be the true one. Bat as that was very different 
from the interpretation which 1 at first gave in this on sacri- 
fices, I judged it proper for me to cut out the leaves, and to 
paste in those, which are now found in this, which 1 think is 
right. But as 1 am convinced there are some few expres- 
sions scattered up and down the Treatise, which are formed 
to agree to the first interpretation of the cherubim whidh 1 
gave, and as these may be thought to want that consistency 
with the other parts which they ought to havs^ 1 judge It 
necessary to mention the reason of this, lest 1 should not 
live to write the whole over agmn, and to give it that con- 
sistency which, in some small things, it wants at present,' 
and which, I am sure, I could give it. 

* t I 

• The author finished this work December Slst, 1814. [Eniseau};^'' 
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4. In pp. 69 — 7^9 I have explained the curtains there 
mentioned to be the curtains that surrounded the court. Since 
I wroje this, it has struck me, that they might be the cur- 
tains that surrounded or inclosed the first tabernacle, — This 
1 mention merely as a subject of future inquiry; and if Pro- 
vidence spare me to write the whole over, this, among sonic 
other things, shill be fiilly investigated. 

5i From Lev. vii. 8, I find that the skin of the burnt-offer- 
ing wws given to the priest. TThis had not occurred to me 
when I wrote this Treatise. Engaged .as I am, every day, 
and, I may add, every hour, with the doctrine of the Trinity, 
'end having the Atonement to elucidate and compose, before 
tW lyhole, which I havf in view, is completed, I have not 
had leisure to attend to this circumstance, which I design, 
iTOwever, to do, if ever I should have leisure to write this 
over again,— Could this signify, that when a man dedicated 
himself to the Lord in the practice of virtue and of religion, 
the external appearance, the outward splendour of his con- 
duct would reflect an honour and advantage upon the minis- 
ter who had been the instrument, in the hand of God, of 
leading the offerer to dedicate himself to the Almighty ? — 
This may bc^ts import. I shall, however, inquire before I 
ever again transcribe the Essay. Nm omnia possunma^ 


I -M. ■ , 

hff Q, Smalcfibld, Hackney ^ 








